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FOREWORD 





Sdiool-To-Woric Leadership Group’s 
"Special Populations Transition Action Team" 




HowAVhy We Were Formed: 

During die Miy, 1994 Sdioot-To-Woik Leedenlup Gtoup’i meeting, memben were in agreement that a subconunittee 
waa needed to focua on issues surrounding students from special populations. Even thouj^ this issue had come iqp 
periodically, meml^ of the groiqi bdieved there had not been sufficient attearion devoted to this unmet need at die 
local and state levels. 

Mission: 

Our purpose is to provide leadership and advocacy that promotes students* from qiecial populations 

• Recruitment 

• Access 

• Participation 

• Accommodations and 

• Successful conqiletitm 

as an integral part of all School-To-Woik activities. The team wiU strive to provide consisteac^ and coordinadon of 
practices to include special populations in School-To-Woik activities across programs, lystmns and agencies; and 
promote recognition that support services for special populadons ate a legidmale part of die Scbool-To-Wotk system 
and incorporate them in reforms designed to inqnove this Qrstem. 

Activities accomplished during the 1994-95 fiscal yean 

1. Researched and selected sdiool-to-wotk publications, assembled state special populaticm student data rqmrts, 
developed articles, assembled personnel resource listings, and printed ^ edited matoial as a school-to-woik 
resoutce guide ft>r local dirtricta - ATI. MKANS Am Tnclu<t?ny ShiAiia. fiom Special Populations in School 
to WoA ProgfsnM. 

2. Developed and cond u cted a two hour training uang "ALL MEANS ALL" for the Scbool-To-Wotk Leadership 
Groqi and all recipients of local School-to-Work Opportunities Act giants at the May, 1995 state School-to- 
Wotk Conference. 

3. Proirided iqxit into die devdopment of Wiscooan’s second year School-4»>Wofk Opportunities Act project state 
plan. 

4. Provided input into policy development for Wisconsin’s Transition Sjjrstems Change Project. 



Goals: 

For fiscal year 1995-96, the Special Populations Transition Action Team proposes the following: 

1. Provide tedinical assirtsnc e to the local Sdiool-To-Wotk grant recipients to in^ilement targeted strategies for 
students from qiecial populations. 

2. Meet with and provide technical assistance to state STW leaders and Ae STW Poli^ Group. 

3. Assist in the development and inqilementation of RFPs and project evaluation dedgns for the Youth 
Apprenticeship, Tech Prep, STW, Cari Perkins, Transition and other related prqjecta/prognms. 

4. Update, reprint, disseminate and provide trditing on the "ALL MEANS ALL" manual. 





Chairperson: 



Co-Chairperson: 



Tim Kettenliofen 



Preston Smeltzer 




Ann Kellogg 



Tom Heffron 



Richard Lombard 
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Kaukauna Area School District 

101 Oak Street 

Kaukauna, WI 54130 

Phone: 414-766-6113 ext 114 

Fax:414-766-6104 

Don Pirozzoli, Tech Prep Curriculum Specialist 

Fox Valley Technical College 

1825 NorA Bluemound Drive, P.O. Box 2277 

Appleton, WI 54913-2277 

Phone:414-735-4823 

Fax: 414-735-2582 

COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

Kaukauna High School 

Special Needs Department Coordinator 

101 Oak Street 

Kaukauna, WI 54130 

Phone: 414-766-6113 ext 155 
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Department of Public Instruction 
Education Consultant/Special Population 
P.O. Box 7841 
Madison, WI 53707-7841 
Phone: 608-266-3701 
Fax: 608-264-9553 

Department of Public Instruction 
Transition Consultant 
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P.O. Box 7841 
Madison, WI 53707 
Phone: 608-267-3748 
Fax: 608-267-3746 



Wisconsin Technical College System 
Special Services Coordinator 
310 Price Place, P.O. Box 7874 
Madison, WI 53707-7874 
Phone: 608-266-3738 
Fax: 608-266-1690 

Universit>* of Wisconsin W^tewater 
Special Education Department 
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Phone:414-472-5813 
Fax: 414-472-5716 
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The School to Work Opportunities Act and Special 
Populations Overview 

A. Overview of the School to Work Opportunities Act 

B. Wisconsin’s Plan for the School to Work Opportunities Act Grant 

C. Youth with Disabilities and the School to Work Opportunities Act of 1994 
(National Transition Network, Summer, 1994) 

D. State Plaiming Guide for a Comprehensive School to Work System - Federal School 
to Work Opportunities Office 

E. Chart Depicting the Relationships Among the Activities of GOALS 2(XX): Educate 
America Act, the School to Work Opportunities Act and Wisconsin School to Work 
Initiatives 
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A. SCHOOL TO WORK OPPORTUNITIES ACT 

SUMMARY 



Posted: Special Net - Tue, May 3, 1994 National Association of State Directors of 
Special Education 

A^ashington, DC -- This legislation authorizes funding for school-employer partnerships 
combining academics and work experience. School-to-work training would be available to 
all students but the legislation is designed primarily to help the 75 percent of American 
youth who will not pursue a four-year college degree. As such, this legislation could have 
a very positive effect on individuals with disabilities who do not plan to attend college. 

The legislation sets up grant programs to enable students to participate in apprenticeships 
with local industries in a variety of jobs that require sldlls workmanship. 

Following is an index to the titles of the legislation. 

SCHOOL TO WORK OPPORTUNITIES ACT OF 1994 



Title I - 
Title n - 

Title m - 
Title IV - 
Title V - 
Title VI - 
Title Vn - 
Title Vm - 



School-to-Work Opportunities Basic Program Components 
School-to-Work C^iportunities System Development and Implementation 
Grants to States 

Federal Implementation Grants to Local Partnerships 
National Programs 

Waiver of Statutory and Regulatory Requirements 
General Provisions 
Other Programs 
Tec’mical Provisions 



There is authorized $300 million for FY 1995 and such sums for fiscal years 1996-1999. 

This program is to be jointly administered by the Secretary of Labor and the 
Secretary of Education. 



Among the purposes of this Act are: 

1) to establish a national framework within whicl. all States can create statewide 
School-to-Work Opportunities systems which are part of overall education reform, 
are integrated with Goals 2000, and which offer opportunities for participation by 
all students; 

2) to facilitate the creation of a universal, high-quality school-to-work transition 
system that enables youth to move along a path that leads to productive 



employment; 

3) to utilize woiiq)laces as active learning environments; 

4) to promote the formation of local partnerships that are dedicated to linking the 
worlds of school and work among secondary schools and postsecondary educational 
institutions, private and public employers, labor organizations, government, 
community-based oi^anizations, parents, students, SEAs, LEAs, and training and 
human service agencies; 

5) to motivate all youths, including low achieving youths, school dropouts, and youths 
with disabilities, to stay in or return to school or a classroom setting and strive to 
succeed, by providing enriched learning experiences and assistance in obtaining 
good jobs and continuing their education in postsecondary educational institutions 

Among the items defined in the definitions section are: 

All students - means both male and female students from a broad 

range of backgrounds and circumstances, including 
disadvantaged students, students with diverse racial, 
ethnic, or cultural backgrounds, American Indians, 
Alaska Natives, Native Hawaiians, students with 
disabilities, students with limited English proficiency, 
migrant children, school dropouts, and academically 
talented students. 

Career Guidance and Counseling - means programs that pertain to the body of subject 

matter and related techniques and methods organized 
for the development in individuals of career 
awareness, career planning, career decision making, 
placement skills, and knowledge and understanding of 
local, state, and national occupational, educational, 
and labor market needs, trends and opportunities; that 
assist individuals in making and implementing 
informed educational and occupational choices; and 
that aid students to develop career options with 
attention to surmounting gender, race, ethnic, 
disability, language, or socioeconomic impediments to 
career options and encouraging careers in non 
traditional employment. 

Career Major - means a coherent sequence of courses or field of study 

that prepares a student for a first job and that 
integrates academic and occupational learning, 
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prepares the student for employment in a broad 
occupational cluster or industry sector, provides the 
student with strong experience in and understanding of 
all aspects of the industry, results in the award of a 
high school diploma or its equivalent, such as an 
alternative diploma or certificate for students with 
disabilities for whom such alternative diploma or 
certificate is appropriate. 

Local Partnership - means a local entity that is responsible for local 

School-to-Work programs consisting of employers, 
representatives of UEAs and local postsecondary 
educational institutions, local educators, 
representatives of labor organizations, and students 
and may also include community-based organizations, 
national trade associations worldng at the local levels, 
industrial extension centers, rehabilitation agencies 
and organizations, local vocational education entities, 
parent organizations, teacher organizations, vocational 
student organizations, or private industry councils. 

TITLE I - SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES ACT’S BASIC PROGRAM 
COMPONENTS 

School-to-work programs must provide "all students with equal access to the full range" of 
the required program components: school-based learning, work-based learning, and 
connecting activities. 

School-Based Learning Component: The school-based learning component must 
include: 

• career awareness and career exploration and counseling, beginning no later than 
the 7th grade; 

• initial selection of a career major by interested students no later than the 1 1th 
grade; 

• a program of study designed to meet the State academic content standards, 
including standards developed under Goals 2000, and to meet requirements 
necessary for postsecondary education and a skill certificate; 

• a program of instruction and curriculum thqt integrates academic and vocational 
learning and incorporates instruction, to the extent practicable, in all aspects of an 
industry related to the student’s career major; 

• regularly scheduled evaluations with students and dropouts to identify their 
strengths and weaknesses and areas for additional learning opportunities; 

• and procedures for easy entry into additional training or postsecondary education 
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and to facilitate the transfer of students between education and training programs. 

Work-Based Learning Component: The work-based learning component must include: 

• work experience; 

• a program of job training and work experiences which are relevant to the career 
major of the student and which are coordinated with the school-based learning 
component; 

• workplace mentoring; 

• instruction in general workplace competencies; and 

• broad instruction, to the extent possible, in all aspects of the industry. 

Connecting Activities Component: The connecting activities component must include: 

• matching students with the work-based learning opportunities of employers; 

• providing for each student a school site mentor to act as a liaison between the 
student and others; 

• providing technical assistance and services to employers and others in designing 
school-based learning components, counseling and case management services; 

• and training teachers, workplace and school site mentors, and counselors; 

• providing assistance to schools and employers to integrate school-based and work- 
based learning and integrate academic and occupational learning into the program; 

• encouraging the active participation of employers in school-based and work-based 
learning programs; 

• providing assistance to participants in finding appropriate jobs, continuing 
their education, or securing additional training and linkin g participants with 
community services that may be necessary to ensure a smooth transition from 
school to work; 

• and linking youth development activities with employer and industry strategies for 
upgrading the skills of their workers; 

• and collecting and analyzing information regarding post-program outcomes on the 
basis of socioeconomic status, race, gender, ethnicity, culture and disability and on 
the basis of participants who are limited English proficient, school dropouts, 
disadvantage students or academically talented students. 

TITLE n - SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT 

AND IMPLEMENTATION GRANTS TO STATES 

State Development Grants: The purpose of state development grants is to assist states in 

planning and developing comprehensive statewide school-to-work opporturHies systems. 

A development grant may not exceed $1,000,000 for any fiscal year. 
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The application for a development grant must include: 

1) a timetable and an estimate for the amount of funding needed; 

2) a description of how the Governor, SEA, state agency officials responsible for 
economic development, employment, job training, postsecondary education, 
vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, and the Perkins Act, and other 
appropriate officials will collaborate in the planning and development of the 
system; 

3) a description of how the state has and will continue to obtain the active and 
continu^ participation in the planning and development of the statewide system of 
employers and other interested parties; 

4) a description of how the State will coordinate planning activities with local school- 
to-work programs; 

5) a designation of the responsible fiscal agent; and 

6) a description of how the State will provide opportunities for students from low- 
income families, low achieving students, students with limited English proficiency, 
students with disabilities, students living in rural communities with low 
population densities, school dropouts, and academically talented students to 
participate. 

The legislation allows for states who are also applying for funds under Goals 2000 to 

combine the two applications with an assurance that the activities under the two Acts are 

consistent. 

State Development Grants Activities: Activities to develop a statewide school-to-work 

opportunities system may include: 

1) identifying current secondary and postsecondary school-to-work programs; 

2) identifying or establishing partnerships to participate in the design, development 
and actoinistration of the program; 

3) promoting the active involvement of businesses in planning, developing, and 
implementing local school-to-work programs and in establishing partnerships 
between businesses and elementary, middle, and secondary schools; 

4) supporting local planning and development activities to provide guidance, training 
and technical assistance for teachers, employers, mentors, counselors, 
administrators, and others; 

5) developing a training and technical support system for teachers, employers, 
mentors, counselors, related services personnel, and others that includes 
specialized training and technical support for the counseling and training of 
women, minorities, and individuals with disabilities for high-skill, high-wage 
careers in nontraditional employment; 

6) developing a state process for issuing skill certificates; 

7) running pilot programs to test key components of the system; 

8) designing challenging curricula that provide for diverse learning needs and 



abilities; 

9) working with localities to develop strategies to recruit and retain participants; 

10) coordinating recruitment of out-of-school, at-risk, and disadvantaged youths with 
organizations that have successfully worked with such youths; and 

1 1) providing technical assistance to rural areas. 

State Implementation Grants: The purpose of the state implementation grants is to assist 
states in the implementation of comprehensive statewide school-to-work opportunities 
systems. 

A state may receive one implementation grant which shall not exceed five years in length. 
The application for a grant can be combined and coordinated with the Goals 2000 
application. 

The application must include a comprehensive state plan, how funds will be allocated, any 
requests for waivers, and how various state officials will collaborate. 

State Implementation Grant State Plan: The state plan must include a variety of items. 

The comprehensive school-to- work system plan must describe (this is not a complete 
list); 

1) the manner in which the State has obtained and will continue to obtain the active 
and continued involvement of employers and other interested parties; 

2) how the system will coordinate with or integrate local school-to-work programs 
already in existence; 

3) the strategy for providing training for staff, including specialized training for the 
counseling and training of women, minorities, and individuals with disabilities; 

4) how the state will adopt, develop or assist local partnerships to adopt or develop 
innovative instmctional methodologies; 

5) how the state will expand and improve career and academic counseling in 
elementary and secondary schools; 

6) the strategy for integrating academic and vocational education;. 

7) the extent to which the state system will include programs that require paid high- 
quality, work-based learning experiences and the steps the state will take to 
generate such experiences; 

8) how the state will ensure opportunities to participate for women, low achieving 
students, students with disabilities, school dropouts, and academically talented 
students; 

9) how the state will serve students from rural communities with low population 
densities; 

10) the performance standards that the state intends to meet in establishing and 
carrying out the statewide system; and 

11) procedures to ensure access to additional training or postsecondary education. 
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Additional activities that a state may carry out are: 

1) recruit and provide assistance to Employers; 

2) provide training for teachers, employers, workplace mentors, school site mentors, 
counselors, related services personnel, and other parties; 

3) design or adapt model curricula that can be used to integrate academic, vocational 
and occupational learning; 

4) conduct outreach activities; and 

5) design career awareness and exploration activities. 

Not less than 70% of the State’s grant in the first fiscid year must be used for subgrants to 
local partnerships, with not less than 80% in the second year and not less than 90% in the 
third and subsequent years. 

In reviewing state plans, priority will be given to applications that require paid, high- 
quality work-based learning experiences. 

Subgrants to Local Partnerships; A local partnership may submit an application for a 
subgrant to the State. Allowable activities under these subgrants include: 

1) designing or adapting school curricula to integrate academic, vocational, and 
occupational learning, school- and work-based learning, and secondary and 
postsecondary education for aU students; 

2) establishing a graduation assistance program to assist at-risk and low-achieving 
students and students with disabilities in graduating from high school, enrolling in 
postsecondary education or training, and finding or advancing in jobs; 

3) providing services for career exploration and awareness, counseling and mentoring, 
and college awareness and preparation beginning not later than 7th grade; 

4) providing supplementary and support services, including child care and 
transportation; 

5) integrating school- and work-based learning into currently existing job-training 
programs for school dropouts; and 

6) establishing or expanding school-to-apprenticeship programs. 

TITLE in - FEDERAL IMPLEMENTATION GRANTS TO LOCAL 
PARTNERSHIPS 

The purposes of this title are to authorize the Secretaries to provide competitive grants 
directly to local partnerships in order to "provide funding for communities that have built 
a sound planning and development base for School-to-Work Opportunities programs" and 
are ready to begin its implementation and to provide competitive grants to local 
partnerships in high poverty areas of urban and rural communities. 

The local partnership must first submit an application to the State and include the state’s 



comments in i's application to the Secretaries. The application must contain the same 
information as required in a state plan as described in the summary of Title II of the Act. 

TITLE IV - NATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Research, Demonstration and Other Projects; The Secretaries are directed to conduct 
research and development projects and establish a program of experimental and 
demonstration projects to forther "the purposes of this Act." Performance Outcomes and 
Evaluation: The Secretaries (of Education and Labor) must establish a system of 
performance measures for assessing state and local programs regarding: 

1) participation by employers, schools, students and school dropouts, including 
information on gender, race, ethnicity, socioeconomic background, limited English 
proficiency, and disability of ail participants and whether the participants are 
academically talented; 

2) outcomes for participating students and school dropouts by gender, race, ethnicity, 
socioeconomic background, limited English proficiency, and disability of the 
participants and whether the participants are academic^y talented, including 
information on; 

a) academic learning gains; 

b) staying in school and earning a high school diploma, certificate (where 
appropriate for students with disabilities), skill certificate, and 
postsecondary degree; 

c) attainment of strong experience in and understanding of the industry the 
student is entering; 

d) placement and retention in further education or training; 

e) job placement, retention and earnings; 

f) and the extent to which the program has met employer’s needs. 

Training and Technical Assistance; The Secretaries are authorized to provide, through 
grants, contracts or otherwise to provide training, technical assistance and other activities 
that will enhance the skills, knowledge and expertise of the personnel involved in planning 
and implementing school-to work opportunities programs; improve the quality of services 
provided to individuals under this Act; assist states and local partnerships to integrate 
resources and to assist states and local partnerships to design and implement school- 
sponsored enterprises. 

Capacity Building and Information and Dissemination Network. The Secretary of 
Education and Labor shall use established resources to collect and disseminate information 
on successful school-to-work opportunities programs, on research and evaluation 
conducted concerning school-to-work programs, on skill certificates, skill standards and 
related assessment technologies, and on methods for recruiting and building the capacity 
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of employers to provide work-based learning opportunities. 

Reports to Congress. The Secretaries shall submit a report to Congress on the activities 
carried out under this act annually. 

TITLE V - WAIVER OF STATUTORY AND REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS 

The legislation allows for states and local partnerships to apply for waivers of one or more 
requirements of certain provisions of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and the 
Carl Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Act. No provisions of the Job Training 
Partnership Act may be waived. 

Combination of Federal Funds for High Poverty Schools: The legislation allows for local 
partnerships receiving funds under this Act to integrate activities under this Act with 
school-to-work activities under other Acts to maximize the effective use of funds. A local 
partnership would need to include information in their application to explain how the 
funds will be combined and used. 

Combination of Federal Funds by States for School-to-Work Activities: A state with an 
approved state plan may carry out its activities using funds under this Act in combination 
with funds available under certain sections of the Perkins Act and the Job Training 
Partnership Act. States wishing to combine funds must include the necessary information 
in their application. 

TITLE VI - GENFJRAL PROVISIONS 

The legislation includes the following prohibitions; 

1) no student shall displace any currently employed worker; 

2) no program shall impair existing contracts for services or collective bargaining 
agreements; 

3) no student shall be employed or fill a job when another individual is on temporary 
layoff or when an employee has been terminated; and 

4) no funds appropriated under this Act shall be used for wages for students or 
mentors. 

TITLE Vn - OTHER PROGRAMS 

Reauthorization of Job Training for the Homeless Demonstration Program Under the 
Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act: Technical amendments were made to this 
legislation. 

Tech-Prep Programs: Technical amendments were made to this program. 
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Alaska Native Art ar i Culture: The Secretary of the interior is authorized to make grants 
supponing programs for Native Hawaiian oi Alaska Native culture and arts development. 

Job Training: The legislation contains an amendment to the Job Training Partnership Act 
to all enrollees in the Job Corps with allowances for child care costs, such as food, 
clothing, and health care for the child for their first two months of participation on the 
program. 

TITLE Vm - TECHNICAL PROVISIONS 

The legislation has a sunset provision to terminate the Act on October 1, 2001. 
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B* State of Wisconsin 
School-to-Work 
State Plan 




June 1995 



Department of Industry, Labor and Human Relations 
Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Health and Social Services 
Wisconsin Technical College System 
University of Wisconsin System 
Wisconsin Department of Administration 



One— Geosraphical Areas 



The geographic areas for Wisconsin's local School-to-Work Opportunities Act (STWOA) partnerships 
were created in accordance with requirements set forth in the local program Request For Proposals, 
which mirrored federal STWOA legislation. These partnerships are required to have the size and 
program capacity to be able to serve the youth in their labor market area. Partnerships are broad 
based, include specified representation, and must reflea local labor market areas. Local 
partnerships steering committees consist of employers, representatives of local secondary and 
postsecondary institutions, labor representatives, students and parents, and various other 
community businesses, employment and training agencies and educational organizations. In most 
cases the partnerships are comprised of multiple K-iz districts, often contiguous with existing 
technical college or Cooperative Educational Service Area (CESA) boundaries. 



Partnership 


Niunberof 

School 

Distrias 


Number of 
High 
Schools 


9-12 

Student 

Population 


TypeofFundinga 

Implementation 


IS of 6/1/95 
Planning 


CESA *2 (Jefferson Co.) 


6 


6 


3.033 


X 




CESA *7 (Green Bay) 


37 


41 


21,000 


X 




CESA *4 (LaCrosse) 


28 


29 


11,814 


X 




West Bend S.D. 


5 


7 


5.990 


X 




Eau Claire S.D. 


2 


3 


3,180 


X 




Waukesha Tedi College 


12 


■4 


15.242 


X 




Marshfield Chamber of 
Commerce 


6 


6 


2.145 


X 




CESA *6 


>9 


20 


11.394 


X 




Ozaukee County 


6 


6 


4.356 


X 




Northcentral Tech College 


12 


14 


8,058 


X 




Hudson S.D. 


4 


4 


2,052 


X 




Wauwatosa S.D. 


I 


4 




X 




Rock County 


6 


7 


6,242 


X 
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1 Partnership 


Number of 
School 
Districts 


Number of 
High 
Schools 


9-12 

student 

Population 


Type of Funding as of 6 / 1/95 
Implementation Planning 


1 Milwaukee 


II 


15 


20,503 


i 

X 




1 Lakeshore Tech College 


>3 


>5 


9,008 


X 




1 Dane Co. CESA *z 


15 


23 


15.510 


X 




IcESA »ii 


28 


28 


8,367 


X 




1 Nicolet Tedi College 


15 


II 


3.965 


X 




1 Delavan-Darian S.D. 


5 


5 


2.633 


X 




1 South Milwaukee S.D. 


3 


3 


3.493 


X 




IcESA 


27 


27 


7.267 




X 


1 CESA »5 


>4 


14 


5.349 




X 


1 Mid-State Tech College 


13 


>3 


5.183 




X 


1 CESA »io 


22 


22 


7.480 




X 


1 Green County 


7 


7 


1.971 




X 


1 W 1 Sdiool for the Deaf 


I 


I 


76 




X 


1 Southwest Tech Prep 


5 


5 


4,001 




X 


1 Northshore Consortium 


3 


3 


2,618 




X 


1 Northern MATC/CESA *5 


14 


14 


4.613 




X 


1 River Valley Consortium 


3 


3 


1.394 




X 


1 Northwest Concentrated 
1 Employment Program 
1 (Ashland) 


23 


23 


6,067 


Direct Federal 
STWOA Award 




1 Fox Cities Chamber of 
1 Commerce (Appleton) 


10 


II 


9.189 


Direct Federal 
STWOA Award 


1 
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Two— Local Support and E:q)ansion of STW Opportunities Programs 

The state continues to encourage local programs at the community level that meet all guidelines of 

STWOA. Local programs are created in response to a competitive RFP process that includes both 

planning and implementation grant competitions. The state has recently funded the second of three 

series of planning grants, and is currently planning for the second aeries of implementation grant 

funding. 

Local STWOA funded partnerships have evolved from structures and partnerships already in 
existence. Local STWOA funded programs agree to work toward fundamental benchmarks, and 
regular reporting of progress toward these benchmarks will allow the state to identify technical 
assistance needs and promote development of effective programs. 

Local Wisconsin partnerships are typically multi-district— especially in rural areas— which 
allow local resources to be coordinated in support of school-to-work aaivities. Both rural and 
urban areas are well-represented, with over 86X of the state’s school districts included in an STWOA 
funded partnership as a result of a competitive grant process. The expressed goal for the state is 
100% participation, and this will be attained through: 

^ continued utilization of distance learning resources which help facilitate program 
development in rural areas; 

❖ sharing of school-to-work models and ideas which can be effective in rural and urban areas, 
respeaively; 

❖ targeted state-level and regional-level technical assistance for those areas which have not yet 
applied or which haven’t met the funding criteria. State technical assistance is provided 
through: 

’ regular communication and compliance discussions; 

• periodic meetings of local program representatives where topics and issues are 
addressed; and 

• state staff on-site visits to address regional and local needs. Regional entities serving 
significant roles in technical assistance, capacity-building, program development and 
general marketing includes the state's STWOA Partnerships, Tech Prep consortia 
(organized around technical college districts), CESAs (12 regional organizations of school 
districts), local chambers of commerce, and Private Industry Councils (organized on a 
regional labor market basis). 

For development of skill standards and skill certificated in work based learning, the state's approach 
is to organize industries by creating partnerships with statewide industry and trade associations. 
These associations organize access to specific employers, businesses, and labor representation for 
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participation on skills standards committees, provide membership for advisory groups developing 
statewide curriculum, and promote establishment of local programs. 

Three— Collaborative Implementation of STW Opportunities 
Wisconsin has established a specific structure to continue guiding the development and 
implementation of its School-to-Work Opportunities system (see figure). Elected and appointed 
officials, the private sector, and the Wisconsin Legislature are all system participants and are all in 
full agreement that Wisconsin is in the long-term process of establishing a school-to-work transition 
system that meets the needs of students and employers. 




❖ School-to-Work Opportunities Act (STWOA) System Oversight 

The state is creating a Counc il for Workforce Excellence. This council represents all sectors 
of the system, including public agencies and entities, the private sector, and organized 
labor. One of the council's priorities is to integrate school-to-work policies with all other 
education and training systems and governing bodies in the state. Another priority is to 
advise on the implementation strategies for developing a statewide school-to-work system. 

The School-to-Work (STW) Cabinet is charged with policy, oversight, and 
coordination responsibilities, including: coordination of state-level planning; development 
and implementation activities; monitoring progress toward achievement of statewide 
benchmarks; coordination of budget requests for school-to-work initiatives; preparing 
regular reports to the governor on the status of all aspects of Wisconsin's school-to-work 
initiatives; coordination of responses to federal evaluation and audit activities related to 
school-to-work transition; and coordination of federal program funding related to school- 
to-work transition, including development of state response to waiver authority under 
STWOA. 

*** Interagency Coordination and Staffing 

State agency staff are designated to work at the operational level on system design and 
implementation. Executive and administrative agencies are responsible for implementing 
and managing discrete elements of Wisconsin's school-to-work system. The Department of 
Public Instruction (DPI), the Department of Industry, Labor and Human Relations (DILHR), 
the Department of Administration (DOA), Wisconsin Technical College System Board 
(WTCSB), the Department of Health and Social Services (DHSS), and the University of 
Wisconsin System have all designated appropriate staff to provide technical assistance, local 
partnership development, and general support for implementation. Each agency also has 
the following specific programmatic responsibilities: 

*t* the Department of Administration. 

DOA is responsible for conducting all financial and performance audits related to 
school-to-work transition at the agency level as well as audits of funds awarded to 
local partnerships. DOA is responsible for conducting periodic evaluations of the 
performance of local partnerships as well as the performance of the entire school-to- 
work system. 

*1* the Department of Public Instruction. 

The Department of Public Instruaion (DPI) is primarily responsible for the 
development of integrated and applied curriculum products and methodologies and 
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professional staff development included in school based and work based learning at 
the secondary school level; development and implementation of cooperative 
education skill standards; continued development of school based career counseling; 
continued support for educational standards contained in Education for Employment, 
the Wisconsin Developmental Guidance Model, the Wisconsin Educational Goals, and 
Wisconsin Learner Outcomes; continued development of the Wisconsin Student 
Assessment System, joint responsibility with WTCS for continued development of 
Tech Prep at the secondary level; and consulting services to local education agencies. 

the Department of Industry, labor, and Human Relations. 

The Department of Industry. Labor, and Human Relations (DILHR) acts as fiscal agent 
for all federal STWOA planning and implementation grant funds awarded to the State 
of Wisconsin. DILHR is responsible for overseeing the development of statewide 
industry skill standards for programs that are a part of the Wisconsin School-to-Work 

Opportunities system; continued administration of Youth Apprenticeship, which 
provides the standard for the work based portion of STW programs; continued 
development of the community career counseling centers (including labor market 

information that is used within the centers and by the Wisconsin Career Information 
Service); and awarding skill certificates to all students who demonstrate mastery of 
industry skill standards in a STW program in Wisconsin. 

^ the Governor's OfHce for Workforce Excellence 

Enacted as part of 1993 Wisconsin Act 16. this office coordinates the efforts of several 
state agencies and numerous state and federal resources to focus on the aitical needs 
of Wisconsin’s workforce, advising the DILHR Secretary on issues related to labor 
market information, the defining skill standards for key occupations, and other issues 
central to promoting workforce excellence. OWE is administratively housed within 
DILHR and is responsible for managing the youth apprenticeship programs and career 
counseling centers within the state. 

the Technical CoUege System Board 

The Wisconsin Technical College System Board (WTCS) has joint responsibility for 
administering Wisconsin’s Tech Prep initiative, including providing support for 
regional Tech Prep consortia; development of postsecondary Instructional staff; 
developing Integrated and applied curricula and methodologies; and developing 
system wide articulation agreements. 
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the Department of Health and Social Services 

The Department of Health and Social Services (DHSS) is responsible for integrating 
special population strategies into Wisconsin's school-to-work system, coordinating 
STWOA activities with the IDEA Transition Systems Change Grant, and providing 
professional development and technical assistance to the field in these areas. 

the University of Wisconsin System 

The University of Wisconsin System is involved in and provides leadership for: 
professional development for teachers, school to work evaluation system for the 
state, technical assistance, competency based admission, public information and 
participation on local Tech Prep and school-to-work partnerships. 



Four— Support From Individuals and Entities for State Plan 

The support of individuals and entities is evidenced in the letters of support for Wisconsin's original 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act grant application. Although some of the individual names have 
changed from the original letter of support the agency or organization maintains a strong 
commitment to school to work. Letter were originally submitted by; 



Tommy G. Thompson, Governor 
State of Wisconsin 

James E. Klauser, Seaetary 
Wisconsin Department of Administration 

JohnT. Benson, State Superintendent 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 

Carol Skornicka, Seaetary 

Wisconsin Department of Industry, Labor and Human Relations 

Dwight A. York, State Director 
Wisconsin Technical College System 

Ken Cole, Executive Director 

Wisconsin Association of School Boards, Inc. 

Dick Dignan, Executive Director 
Wisconsin Council on Vocational Education 

Howard Fuller, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools 
Milwaukee Public Schools 

James S. Haney, President 
Wisconsin Manufacturers G Commerce 
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Charles N. Lentz, Executive Seaetary 
Wisconsin Education Association Council 

Jack B. Reihl, President 
Wisconsin State AFL-CIO 

Five— Entities that are Active and Will Continue Involvement in Statewide Opportunities 

System 

The state has obtained and will continue to obtain the active and continued involvement in the 

STWOA system of employers and other interested parties through the following procedures: 

♦♦♦ Administering employer training grants, paid for through an appropriation of state funds, as 
an incentive for employer reauitment 

❖ Continuing development, organization, and involvement of industries as statewide partners in 
skill standard development for work based learning programs 

❖ Working with the Wisconsin Manufacturers and Commerce and a variety of other trade 
associations and labor organizations to encourage the participation of new communities and 
industries 

❖ Continuing to convert existing cooperative education, summer youth programs, and other 
work based funded programs into industry based skill standard programs consistent with 
Wisconsin's standards under the STWOA 

❖ Requiring local and regional STW partnership governance to include broad based 
representation including employers, local elected officials, secondary schools, postsecondary 
institutions, business associations, employees, labor organizations or personnel, students, 
parents, community based organizations, rehabilitation agencies and organizations, vocational 
education agencies and student organizations, cooperative education service agencies, and 
human service agencies. 

Six— Coordination or Integration of Related Federal Funds into Local STW Programs 

(A) the Adult Education Act (20 U.S.C. 1201 et seq.); 

Although Adult Education Act funds are typically not yet integrated into school -to-work 
programs, the Wisconsin Technical College System Board (which administers these funds) is 
a primary partner in state-level school-to-work policy and activities and is beginning 
implementation of a long-range plan in which adult basic education is viewed as an integral 
part of the school-to-work continuum. Philosophies and practices fundamental to sdiool- 
to-work reform will continue to be implemented throughout the technical college basic and 
occupational education programming. 
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(B) the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act (20 U.S.C 
2301 et seq); 

School to work is built on the foundation developed through the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
and Applied Technology Education Aa. School-to-work partnership grants will coordinate 
with Carl Perkins Act providing services to special populations in the following areas: 
gender equity, single parents, program outreach, assessment, career guidance and 
counseling, support services, and nontraditional occupations. Carl Perkins grant dollars are 
also used to support integrated and applied curriculum development, work based learning 
opportunities and professional staff development consistent with the school-to-work 
philosophy. 

(C) the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C 2701 et seq.); 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Aa of 1965 was reauthorized as the Improving 
America's Schools Aa of 1994 (lASA). The Office of School to Work at DPI has contributed, 
through the lASA committee team at DPI, to the Preliminary Consolidated State Plan 
distributed to all LEA's in Wisconsin in May 1995. 

The state lASA goals and objeaives in the Preliminary Consolidated State Plan that 
direaly relate to STW are: 

Goal I: To integrate and link the management of all federal programs administered by the 
department to promote equity, efficiency, administrative flexibility and accountability for 
student learning. 

Goal 2: To move both the DPI and local school distrias and individual school buildings 
fonvard in the process of planning and implementing systemic restruauring while providing 
extensive opportunities to help department staff and all educators statewide to look at 
educational programs as part of a greater whole rather than as individual unrelated parts. 

(D) Higher Education Act 

Although High Education Aa (HEA) funds are typically not yet integrated into local school- 
to-work programs, the University of Wisconsin System and its 13 campuses aaively support 
school to work in the following ways: 

❖ professional development for teachers; 

^ technical assistance 

❖ competency based admission 
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❖ 

❖ 



state evaluation system for school to work 

public information and participation on local Tech Prep and school- to-work 
partnerships 



(E) part F of Title IV of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 681 et seq.); 

During the next year all of these funds currently administered by the Department of Health 
and Social Services and DILHRwill be organizationally moved into DILHR. This 
reorganization will enable a closer working relationship between the "JOBS" program, which 
provides vocational services to Families with Dependent Children, and school-to-work 
programs administered by DILHR. The STW policy group will encourage local partnerships 
to coordinate services for students who are eligible parents. Guiding policy and procedures 
will be developed to assure this coordination takes place. 



(F) the Goals 2000: Educate America Act; 

Wisconsin stands poised to take full advantage of the opportunity Goals 2000 offers us to 
plan for and implement voluntary comprehensive, statewide, systemic reform beginning at 
the grassroots level. Groundwork has already been laid in many of the areas cited in Goals 
2000 and has been ongoing for the past ten years in Wisconsin as noted by the following 



indicators: 

❖ 20 Standards for Education Excellence (1985-present) 

♦♦♦ Guides to Curriculum Development in all academic areas (1985-present) 

❖ Family Involvement /Participation in Schools and Community Program (1987-present) 
♦♦♦ School-to-Work initiatives (1985-present) 

• Education for Employment (1985-present) 

• Developmental Guidance Model (1986-present) 

• Governor's Commission for a Quality Workforce (1991) 

• WTCSB/DPI Task force on Implementing Occupational Options (1991) 

• Tech Prep (1991-presenO 

• Youth Apprenticeship (1991-present) 

• School-to-Work Planning and Implementation Grants (1994) 

Commission on Schools for the 21st Century (1990) 

The Wisconsin Third Grade Reading Test (1988-present) 

Wisconsin Goals, Outcomes and Assessment (1993-present) 

Wisconsin Student Assessment System (1992-present) 

The Village Partnership statewide collaboration effort (1992-present) 

Connecting the Curriculum Federal Grant (1993-1996) 



❖ 

❖ 
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❖ Frameworks in Science and Math Federal Grant 1993-96) 

❖ Challenging Content Standards Federal Grant (1994-97) 

<♦ DPI Strategic Goals 

• Learner Results 

• Lifelong Learning 

• Equity 

• Technology 

• Partnerships 

' Knowing and Caring about Education 

' Internal Organization 

Wisconsin intends to use Goals. 2000 as a framework to move statewide initiatives into a 
coherent, comprehensive system to be used on a voluntary basis by local schools and 
communities as they develop their own grassroots systemic reform plans. 

(G) the Natiotial Skills Standards Act of 1994; 

Recently, the National Skill Standards Board established by the National Skill Standards Aa 
of 1994) began deliberation to create voluntary national standards. Two Wisconsin 
educators are members of this national board and will assist in providing insight on linking 
work based certification initiatives operating in the Wisconsin School-to-Work system to 
national standards approved in the future. The Wisconsin School-to-Work system 
anticipated the development of national skills standards in the establishment of industry 
skill standards developed for the Youth Apprenticeship Program and the emerging 
cooperative education skills certification process. Youth apprenticeship curriculum 
incorporates or is aligned with national skill standards when they are available within an 
industry. 

This Act has also supported national demonstration projects, several of which 
overlap industry competency standards developed in the Wisconsin Youth Apprenticeship 
Program and the new co-op skills certification. Wisconsin employers, particularly in 
printing and manufacturing, are working through trade associations and the Great Lakes 
Governor's Council to participate in validation activities generated by these demonstration 
projects. This validation effort will inform development of a statewide system for 
calibrating youth apprenticeship and co-op skill standards against national standards. 
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(H) 



Ae Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (20 U.S.C. 1400 et seq.); 

Wisconsin’s School-to-Work Opportunities system coordinates with special education 
programs funded under the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) in four specific 
respects: 

❖ Wisconsin's Department of Public Instruction and Division of Vocational 

Rehabilitation are joint recipients of the 5 year Transition Systems Change Grant for 
Youth with Disabilities under IDEA. As part of Wisconsin's commitment to coordinate 
all school -to-work programs, the Co-coordinator of "Wisconsin’s Design for Transition 
Success" project from the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, who is also the DVR's 
Supported Employment Director, is a member of the School-to-Work System Policy 
staff. Her primary roles on the policy group is to ensure the inclusion of students 
from special populations in the school-to-work programs as well as ensure that the 
rights of students with disabilities protected under IDEA are integrated into the 




school-to-work system. 

Wisconsin is in its second year of our 5 year IDEA Transition Systems Change grant. 
Within our grant, 15 local interagency transition consortia will be funded for three 
year projects. These local projects are required, as a condition for funding, to 
participate with their local school-to-work partnership and obtain letters of 
commitment from the project director to collaborate in all transition project 
activities. 

The State Education Agency (SEA) required under IDEA to ensure a free appropriate 
public education for all students with disabilities is the Department of Public 
Instruction. As the administrator of federal IDEA funding, the DPI annually awards 
discretionary IDEA funds to local districts based on competitive projects addressing 
state priority needs in special education. For the last 10 years, DPI has established 
Transition Services" as a priority project area and awarded up to $700,000 annually 
to local transition projects. For the last two years, these projects have been strongly 
urged to coordinate their activities with local school-to-work projects. In addition, all 
existing local transition project directors' were notified of the school-to-work project 
awards, urged to participate on their committees and invited to the first state training 
with their school-to-work project administrators. 



(I) the Job Training Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 1901 et seq.); 

All youth activities in Wisconsin's plan for implementation of jTPA are focused on the 
school-to-work elements of school based, work based and connecting activities. The school 
based portion concentrates on providing smaller class ratios and mentoring to improve 
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students' academic and employability skill development. The work based portion provides 
paid employability and career development experiences, and the connecting activities 
provide career counseling and information, strategies to access any special services needed 
for youth and linkages to adult role models for economically disadvantaged, at ‘I'rk youth. 

The 8% funding will be used to facilitate school-to-work transition in Secondary 
schools. This will involve coordination between the employment and training system and 
the public school system. As a result, youth will stay in school, gain competencies, and earn 
a diploma. The following goals have been identified for the 8% education coordination grant 
dollars: 

❖ To coordinate services to in-school youth under JTPA with the school-to-work 
transition initiative. Children at Risk programs, the Carl Perkins Vocational and 
Applied Technology Act, and with the legislated Wisconsin Youth Initiative (WYl) 
funds. 

<♦ To provide technical assistance on school-to-work transition, work based learning 
and academic enrichment to other JTPA grantees. 

To have secondary schools become effective service providers of JTPA programs. 

❖ To improve program youths employer-identified Job skills which include reading, 
writing, computation, learning to learn, problem solving, personal management, 
interpersonal relations skills, and job retention skills such as attitude and motivation. 
Project staff as selected by the grantee will apply appropriate curriculum to be 
delivered during the two year project span. 

❖ To inaease the consciousness of secondary schools and Private Industry Councils 
(PIC) relative to their need to serve at risk youth with II-B, II-C, and 8% set aside funds 
in coordinated year-round programs. 

0 ) the Act of August i6, 1937 (commonly known as the "National Apprenticeship Act"; 
SO Stat 664, chapter 663; 29 U.S.C. so et seq.); 

The implementation of the STWOA grant is coordinated with the National Apprenticeship 
Act through the State Coordinating Planning Council, which includes persons responsible for 
a variety of related grants. This group meets monthly to share information and plan 
activities that provide for a state wide systemic approach to management of employment 
and training systems in Wisconsin. DILHR coordinates the administration of Youth 
Apprenticeship Program with the Bureau of Apprenticeship Standards. Credit for skills 
gained in youth apprenticeship will be determined and approved by the BAS state 
committees. 
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(K) the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 701 et seq.); 

Wisconsin school to work has invited and obtained the active participation of a Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation staff member on the policy work group. She has and will continue 
to keep the Division Informed of school-to-work aaivities and potential opportunities for 
vocational rehabilitation clients. We will be promoting local district office involvement in 
local school-to-work initiatives. 

(L) the National and Community Service Act of 1990 (42 U.S.C. 12501 et seq.); 

The National and Community Services Act (NCSA) is a national initiative to spur states to 
encourage youth volunteerism. DPI has taken a leadership and supportive role in the 
development of youth service learning initiatives in Wisconsin in a project called "Serve 
America." Recent research suggests that when students are involved in school related 
activities, they feel connected to the environment, which reduces alienation and social 
isolation, a common characteristic of students at risk. Reductions in student substance use 
and increases in student school success are a direct result of involving youth in volunteer 
activities. Student self-esteem and self-confidence are also likely to increase. DPI school- 
to-work projects will explore joint activities with NCSA in the youth service learning 
initiatives of "Serve America." 

Seven— SpeciaJlzed Training and Technical Support 

The Special Populations sub-committee of the STW Leadership Group developed a comprehensive 
manual on working with special populations and presented it at the Spring "95 STW Leadership 
meeting. They will be involved in future training activities. IDEA Transition Project staff provided 
training to STW participants at the statewide meeting on inclusion of students with disabilities and 
also provided training to special educators about the opportunities available with school-to-work 
programs. 

Eight— Statewide Curriculum Development Process 

Wisconsin’s strategy for providing training for all key players differs based on their involvement in 
past Tech Prep and School-to-Work initiatives, their current needs and their future directions 
toward developing a statewide system. Through STWOA the training strategies are as follows: 

❖ For the past two years through Title III E (Tech Prep) funding, we have been working with our 
16 consortia statewide to develop a train the trainer model for integrated and applied 
curriculum development. This model is based on five days of training and a K-life curricular 
framework that integrates skill standards, integrated/applied learning, WI Educational Goals 
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and Learner Outcomes, our assessment system at grades 4, 8, 10, and developmental/career 
guidance. 

We now have over 500 trainers (who are teachers/peers) statewide. These trainers 
are working within each of the consortia statewide to expand the process and knowledge base 
of others. In addition, each consortia continues to bring new people into the process each 
year and we have plans to continue this process. The final piece is the development of a 
database that will be completed by the summer of 1991^ which will have sample 
integrated/applied tasks and information regarding elements of integrated and curriculum 
reform that can be accessed by the field to further inaease awareness. 

❖ The state understands the crucial role of school administrators in curriculum reform and 
school-to-work system building. Considerable effort will be spent on helping administrators 
take a leadership role in infusing school-to-work concepts into the total school curriculum. 

❖ Mentor training delivered to local consortia and partnerships on a regular (twice a year). The 
training is co-sponsored by DILHR and the Fox Valley Technical College. 

❖ The state's employers receive information on school-to-work initiatives on a regular basis 
through the state's newsletter that is sent to 3700 businesses and Chambers of Commerce. 
Formal links have been established and will expand with Wisconsin's Manufacturing and 
Commerce Association, a statewide group representing business and industry. 

❖ Counselor training is conducted on a consortium wide basis reflecting the career development 
needs and progress of high schools within a particular locale. Since most high schools and 
technical colleges are in the process of developing curriculum maps, developing career majors 
and implementing the Life/Work Development model will be the next training activities. 

❖ Related services personnel are incorporated into the staff development activities of the 
consortium/partnership, therefore special population, women, minority and disabled 
individual priorities are addressed in the planning stages of the STWOA effort. This is a 
requirement set forth in the RFP for awarding local funds; consortium and partnerships are 
accountable for their inclusioa for expansion of opportunities for these individuals and for 
effectively serving them through STWOA programs. 

❖ Industry driven competency based curriculum has been developed in nine occupational areas. 
Students completing a state approved curricular area will receive a state skill certificate. This 
curriculum development process is used to identify and measure skill competencies through 
performance measures. 

❖ The state has made a commitment to establ ishing a "Special Populations/Transition Action 
Team" that oversees and recommends policy and action for meeting the needs of all students 
through school to work. The action team reviews all RFPs and project documents, develops 
materials for local implementation sites to use in serving special populations students (for 
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instance, an implementation handbook, "All Means All"), has representation on the School-to- 
Work Policy Team. Individual action team members and other related service personnel serve 
on all local consortium/partnership governing boards. 

Future training and technical assistance needs will be identified and addressed through 
periodic benchmark reports required of local partnerships. These will be analyzed and incorporated 
into a statewide plan for staff development and training. 

Nine— The Expansion and Improvement of Career and Academic Counseling 
Eight Wisconsin career centers for youth opened between October i 994 and April 1995 and served 
9,000 users in the first seven months. Typically, over 95* of the career center users are children 
and youth. A recent survey of 1000 users found 80X were in 8th or 9th grade; 5^ in 6th grade; and 
10% in the iith grade. 

Career centers offer career planning assistance to youth who need to learn about the world 
of work and what they are good at and who need guidance in determining a career goal and in 
structuring a career path to get there. Career centers provide youth with the latest in high 
technology tools and resources and have available a wide array of career exploration materials. 

Through this effort, we are working statewide to increase linkages between the Career 
Centers, Job Centers, and our local school districts. Specifically we have plans to: 

❖ Link students to the career centers and the local school districts. Currently, Career Centers 
are using career planners with all student/visitors and we are looking for strategies to link 
these career planners back to the local school districts. 

♦♦♦ Develop strategies K-14 to link level III of Wisconsin Developmental Guidance Program (which 
means career guidance will become a day-to-day part of the classroom teachers role on a 
systematic basis) to the Career Centers. 

By working closely with the job Service and the job centers the exchange of labor market 
information will be facilitated, as will clients needing special services available at a particular career 
or job center site. Informational resources such as JobNet— the jobs. Employment and Training 
Division operated automated labor market information system, will be more easily shared when 
JobNet kiosks can be placed in career centers, and/or when the JobNet information becomes 
available to the career center users on the Internet. 

Ten— Integration of Academic and Vocational Education 

The teaching-learning paradigm that underlies school to work embraces the notion that all students 
can achieve higher levels of competence than was formerly thought possible in almost any area they 
choose. However, to achieve higher levels requires changes in teacher behaviors from dispensers of 
knowledge and grades to facilitators of successful learning experiences for all students. In addition. 



academic subject matter must be examined and updated to ensure that all content has abundant 
application to the real world. Integration between disciplines must occur so that students are better 
able to make intellectual connections between what they learn in various courses. Vocational- 
technical courses also require revision and expansion to provide more opportunities for students of 
both the secondary and post secondary levels to become aware of the variety of technical courses 
and choices which are available to them. 

Sdiool to work requires that curriculum be integrated and applied. Strategies used when 
developing curriculum are: 

❖ Reorganizing the curriculum by themes and concepts, aaoss disciplines and grade levels; 

❖ Engaging students more actively in learning; 

❖ Encouraging students to apply their knowledge to real-life situations; 

❖ Promoting cooperative learning among students and faculty alike and; 

❖ Promoting curriculum development that allows students to use a variety of learning styles not 
immediately evident^in traditional education. 

Wisconsin's strategy for integrating academic and vocational education is primarily through 
implementation of Tech Prep, learning pathways, competency-based curriculum in youth 
apprenticeship, competency-based admission to University of Wisconsin System, and career majors. 

Beginning in the early grades, students develop a strong academic foundation and build 
portfolios that demonstrate mastery of academic, analytic technical, and employability 
competencies. 

The Wisconsin Tech Prep initiative has developed Quality Components for the regular 
improvement of integrated school based academic programs for all Wisconsin high school youth. 
Curriculum content and delivery is integrated and applied, focusing on authentic tasks. School and 
work based learning are sequenced so that academic learning provides a foundation for workplace 
experiences. 

A Tech Prep Career Map presents a recommended sequence of specific courses and 
experiences designed to build stronger foundations, increase competency levels, and prepare high 
school graduates to make successful transitions to postsecondary education or work. 

The University of Wisconsin System is developing a parallel competency' based admission 
process to complement the traditional admission process based on the 'Carnegie Unit'. This new 
process establishes alternative admissions standards that will be based on student defined 
competencies in courses or in related experiences that are taught in non-traditional setting. 
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Eleven— Future Economic Resources for STW Opportunities System 

As was detailed !n the response to Criteria Six, numerous federal funding sources are contributing to 

the ongoing development of Wisconsin's sdtool-to-work system, including Carl Perkins Act, 

Improving America's Schools Act, Individuals with Disabilities Education Aa, and Job Training 
Partnership Act funds. The collaborative working relationship of the state's school- to- work partners 
is enabling progress to be made in aligning of these resources, eliminating of duplicative activities 
and redirecting redundant funding. This collaborative approach also increases the state's readiness 
to adapt to anticipated block grants— grants which the state is committed to using to support school- 
to-work partnerships and encourage their expansion. 

In addition, as indicated in Wisconsin's original application for STWOA funding and in the 
supporting documents for this year's continuation application, the state has committed significant 
state-level funds to support development of a school-to-work system, including providing funds for 
development of skill standards, youth apprenticeship employer incentive grants, curriculum 
integration, professional development, student assessment, state school-to-work administration, 
development of career centers and other various activities. 

The state is also requiring a significant local match for STWOA funding by all school-to-work 
partnerships. The state RFP outlined these match requirements and also required sign-offs by 
superintendents (or other appropriate administrative officers) of participating school districts. Each 
partnership was required to describe its plan to sustain and expand the school-to-work system when 
STWOA funding has ended. Partnerships desaibed other funding sources that could be committed 
or solicited in each year, resulting in a local match of 25% in year Two, 50% in year Three, 75% in year 
Four, and 100% by year Five. Partnerships also were required to describe how staff hired to 
coordinate and implement school-to-work activities will be maintained when STWOA funding has 
ended. 

Wisconsin maintained a 10% state administrative cost in year one of the grant and intends to 
keep its' administrative cost low in coming years. Local STWOA funded partnerships are also 
required to keep their STWOA related administrative costs at 10% or below. 

Twelve— Requirement of Paid High-Quality, Learning Experiences 
All of Wisconsin's STWOA local programs will include paid, high-quality, wo.>-k based learning 
experiences. Wisconsin has a nationally recognized statewide youth apprenticeship system which 
trains students to state and/or national skill standards in 12 industry areas. In order to expand work 
based options for students, Wisconsin has also developed one-year co-operative work based 
programs in three industry areas based on state and/or national skill standards. These two 
programs will provide the foundation for paid high-quality, work based learning experiences within 
all local school-to-work systems. Wisconsin has established a goal of 50X of Wisconsin high school 



seniors graduating with state approved formalized school-supervised paid work experience linked to 

their educational program and set to state or national industry-specific skill standards. 

The steps the state will take to generate such paid work experiences include: 

Maintaining and expanding relationships with industry associations to develop skill standards 
and promote participation by member employers; 

Convening employer based committees in new areas to establish skill standards and oversee 
curriculum development; 

^ Developing statewide curricula based on state and/or national skill standards for local 
programs providing youth apprenticeship and skill based cooperative education programs; 

❖ Developing and implementing a public relations strategy to inform and reauit employers to 
participate in school-to-work programs; and 

♦♦♦ Sponsoring regular statewide technical assistance workshops on work based learning for local 
program operators. 

Thirteen— Ensuring Effective and Meaningful Opportunities 

Wisconsin will use several strategies to ensure effective and meaningful opportunities for all 

students. Ihese include: 

❖ Through the proposal process, select only those programs which have active participation of 
employers and most other key partners aitical to the success of the program. 

^ Insist that local STW governance structures have complete representation from all 

stakeholders (particularly from special populations) including minorities, special educators, 
and rehabilitation agencies. 

^ Require all projects to include all students in Wisconsin's Developmental Guidance Program 
which should include curriculum and counseling that prepare students for career choice and 
fully informs them of all the school-to-work options in the school district. 

Provide technical assistance and staff development regarding the need and strategies for 
inclusion of these special target populations. 

^ Monitor the active participation and successful completion of students in special populations 
through routine project evaluation reports. 

<♦ Establish work group to identify and eliminate systemic barriers to effective participation of 
special populations in school-to-work programs. 

❖ Provide technical assistance to local demonstration projects and assure that they provide 
modifications and assistance which facilitate success for special populations 

❖ Prohibit local STW projects from establishing exclusionary eligibility criteria which would 
serve to prevent students from special populations from participating in the programs or 
would disaiminate against a student's race, disability, gender, religion, sexual preference. 
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color, national origin or age. Some of these non-permissible barriers are grade point 
averages, attendance record, number of accumulated credits, scores on standardized tests, 
availability of transportation, personal insurance and completion of non-relevant courses. 



Fourteen— Participation in STW Opportunities Programs Rewarding for Young Women 
Gender and cultural/racial diversity in the school-to-work programs is a clear statewide goal 
throughout our educational programming. Wisconsin has a very strong pupil nondiscrimination law 
(S.ii8,i3 Wis. Stats) which protects students from discrimination in any curricular, extracurricular, 
pupil services, recreational or other program or activity on the basis of the student’s "sex, race, 
religion, national origin, ancestry, creed, pregnancy, marital or parental status, sexual orientation, 
or physical, mental, emotional or learning disability." 

In addition, Wisconsin has established a competency-based model for addressing equity 
in career and vocational education. The state's goal is not limited to providing equal opportunity, 
access, and treatment. Instead, we have established equity goals that seek equal educational 
outcomes. The overall model (Wisconsin Model for Sex Equity in Career and Vocational Education. 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. 1993) describes a logical, sequential process to help 
instructional staff assess, plan for, and implement an equity program. The approach seeks to 
determine and address the underlying causes of bias. The process falls into five phases: 
building commitment and direction; 

❖ assessment, which examines enrollment statistics and staffing patterns as well as uses student 
and staff surveys to establish a baseline against which future progress and success can be 
measured; 

planning, which establishes objectives, activities and timelines into a plan that is customized 
to local needs; 

❖ action, in which local partners implement an equity plan through specific tasks designed to 
generate specified student and staff competencies related to equity; and 

4 * evaluation, which examines dianges that have occurred as a result of the plan. 

The Wisconsin approach to assuring equity and access to sdiool-to-work transition 
programming represents a clear advance over traditional methods. Wisconsin's approach is: 

❖ A comprehensive equity program designed to be used at the local level; 

♦♦♦ Provides educators with specific tools and resources they need to implement a local equity 

program; 

❖ Incorporates the use of student competencies and focuses on the achievement of equity; and 
establishes benchmarks and standards to help local groups assess progress. 



As a result of implementation of the Wisconsin Model for Sex Equity in Career and 
Vocational Education, and a requirement within the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Technology Education Act of 1990 state plan, all local K-12 school districts accessing Perkins funding 
must have a local district equity plan in place no later than March i, 1996. The total number of 
districts which will meet that requirement will be 372 (out of 380 districts with comprehensive high 
schools). That means almost all districts in the state will have conducted an assessment of equity, 
will have identified their local district equity needs, and will have developed an equity plan to 
address those equity needs at the local level. Those equity plans are required to focus on 
eliminating sex bias and stereotyping, on developing career awareness and assessment with an 
emphasis on non traditional careers for young women, and on providing support services to those 
young women pursuing non traditional careers. 

An overall statewide method implemented to assist local districts in providing technical 
assistance, staff development, and training materials was the creation of the Wisconsin Vocational 
Equity Leadership Cadre. Initially formed, trained, and supported with Carl D. Perkins Sex Equity Set 
Aside funding, the cadre is composed of 4-5 persons in each of Wisconsin's Cooperative Educational 
Service Agencies (CESAs). There are twelve CESAs in the state, divided into geographic regions, 
whidi provide educational services and staff development opportunities for members of local school 
districts within their region. 

Wisconsin Vocational Equity Leadership Cadre members are well trained in equity issues 
related to students such as: career awareness and interest development- reauiting, training, and 
retaining young women in careers non traditional for their gender; sexual harassment- 
identification, prevention, and investigation; prejudice and hate violence reduction and elimination; 
classroom interaction related to sex bias and sex stereotyping; examination of curricular materials 
for bias; ensuring an educational environment free of harassment; identifying equity competencies 
as an employability skill; making available to local districts a resource center which includes 
materials related to equity issues; and promoting a diverse, multicultural approach to working with 
others. For example, as a result of their efforts and local district efforts to provide curricular 
examination and change, there has been a steady increase in the statewide enrollment of young 
women in technology education (from 7% in 1984 to 16% in 1994). 

Fifteen— All Students Will Participate in a STW Opportunities Program 
Low Achieving Students 

Wisconsin will ensure opportunities for low achieving students to participate in SdtooI-to-Work 
Opportunities programs by requiring participation of JTPA, Title I, At Risk and other specialized 
programs in the local school -to-work system. In addition, local projects will not be permitted to 
establish exclusionary eligibility criteria which would serve to prevent low achieving students from 
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participating in the programs such as: grade point averages, attendance record, number of 
accumulated credits, scores on standardized tests, completion of non-relevar t prerequisite courses, 
etc. All projects are required to include all students in Wisconsin's Developmental Guidance 
Program which should include curriculum and counseling that prepare students for career choices 
and fully informs them of all the school-to-work options in the district. Low achieving students and 
their parents may need to be aaively recruited for participation in the school-to-work opportunities 
program by the vocational education and guidance counseling staff. 

Wisconsin’s "Children At Risk" legislation requires all school boards to identify low achievers 
who meet the "At Risk" definition and develop a plan and "Accommodations" to meet their needs. 

The plan must eliminate the "systemic barriers that may cause pupils’ success at school to become at 
risk." Some of those barriers were listed above. The accommodations the district may use are 
"curriculum modifications, adaptive instructional strategies, alternative education programs, pupil 
support services, school-to-work programs, community services, and coordinating services provided 
by the district, community, agencies, and other organizations." School-to-Work Opportunities 
programs must incorporate the districts’ "At Risk" plan and accommodations into their strategies to 
serve low achievers. Obviously, by definition, the School-to-Work Opportunities program must be 
one of the accommodations used for low achieving students. 

Students with Disabilities 

Wisconsin will ensure opportunities for students with disabilities to participate in School-to- 
Work Opportunities programs pursuant to the transition requirements of the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA, 1990) and PI ii (Wisconsin Administrative Code) which require that 
all students with disabilities, at least by age 16, will receive "outcome based aaivities. . . promoting 
movement from school to. . . post secondary education, vocational training, integrated employment 
(including supported employment), continuing and adult education, adult services. . . or community 
participation." These transition services are designed by the students Individualized Education 
Program (lEP) committee and include: 

♦♦♦ interagency responsibilities or linkages or both; 

❖ insti'uaional transition aaivities; 

❖ community experiences; 

❖ development of employment objeaives; 

❖ development of other post-school adult living objeaives; 

♦♦♦ acquisition of daily living skills; and 

♦♦♦ funaional vocational evaluation. 
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All necessary accommodations, adaptations, assistive technology and unique programming 
services to ensure an appropriate education for students with a disability will be provided at no cost 
to the student or parent. 

Wisconsin ensures that all students with disabilities, at least'by age i6, will be provided 
(unless determined inappropriate by the lEP committee) a school-to-"integrated" work-program 
under "employment objectives" designed by their lEP committee and meeting the transition 
requirements of IDEA, the Carl Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act, and the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act. All students with disabilities will be provided full access to all School- 
to-Work Opportunities programs pursuant to their lEPs and the Departments of Labor and 
Education's "Guidelines on Community Based Education Programs." 

All local STWOA partnerships will be required to include special education professionals and 
desigriated vocational educator staff; and adopt policies which reiterate the IDEA assurances given 
above. In addition, pursuant to the Carl Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act, 
students with disabilities will receive the mandated services of: 

^ provision of information on the opportunities available in vocational education, placement 
services, employment, and vocational and employment services,- 
❖ provision of trained counselors to assist the students in career planning and vocational 
programming, and in planning the transition from school to work; 
assessment of students completion of vocational programs in integrated settings; 

^ supplementary services including modification in curriculum, equipment, classrooms, support 
personnel, and instructional aides and devices. 

Local Wisconsin programs for youth with disabilities will incorporate work based learning, 
school based learning, and connecting activities through the transition planning and "interagency 
linkages and responsibilities" required in the lEP. In most cases, this will include community agency 
staffs (DVR, jtPA, Human Services, WTCS) actual participation on the lEP committee pursuant to 
IDEA requirements. 

Students with disabilities participate at their own lEP committee meeting when developing 
transition plans. Ihey discuss their preferences and choices which must be documented in the lEP. 

It is at this meeting they would discuss their career interests and "major." The lEP committee 
determines what testing is appropriate and what adaptations, accommodations, assistive devices are 
needed to make the test valid and reliable for the student (Sec. S04, Rehabilitation Act). The 
committee could also establish individual criteria for the student or the use of functional vocational 
assessment in lieu of the "loth grade achievement test." 

Wisconsin will 'connect' students with disabilities to post-program services through the 
interagency linkages/responsibilities requirement of the lEP committee prior to a student's school 
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exit. Appropriate post secondary services and agencies will have participated in the lEP to provide 
transition services. 

Srfinol Drop Outs 

Wisconsin will ensure opportunities for school drop-outs to participate in School-to-Work 
Opportunities programs by requiring participation of "At Risk" programs in the local school-to-work 
system. Wisconsin's "Children At Risk" legislation requires all school boards to identify dropouts 
who meet the "At Risk" definition and develop a plan and "accommodations" to meet their needs. 

The plan must eliminate the system barriers that may cause pupils' success at school to become at 
risk. Some of those barriers are exclusionary eligibility criteria which would serve to prevent school 
drop outs from participating in the programs such as; grade point averages, attendance record, 
number of accumulated credits, scores on standardized tests, completion of non-relevant 
prerequisite courses, availability of transportation, personal insurance, etc. The accommodations 
the district may use are curriculum modifications, adaptive instructional strategies, alternative 
education programs, pupil support services, school-to-work programs, community services, and 
coordinating services provided by the district, community, agencies, and other organizations. 
School-to-Work Opportunities programs must incorporate the districts' "At Risk" plan and 
accommodations into their strategies to serve dropouts. Obviously, by definition, the School-to- 
Work Opportunities programs must be one of the accommodations used for school drop outs. 

All projects are required to include all students in Wisconsin s Developmental Guidance 
program which should include curriculum and counseling that prepare students for career choices 
and fully informs them of all the school-to-work options in the district. School drop outs and their 
parents are required to be informed of all the services available in the district under their At Risk 
plan. Because, by definition, drop outs are not currently in school, the districts will be required to 
conduct outreach services to drop outs that inform them of the School-to-Work Opportunities 
program and how they can meet high school graduation requirements, as required under "Children 
At Risk" legislation, by participating in the program. 

Gifted and Talented 

Wisconsin ensures opportunities for academically talented students to participate in School 
to-Work Opportunities programs by our state educational standard that requires each school board 
to provide access to an appropriate systematic and continuous program for pupils identified as 
gifted and talented. This includes access to all school programs, including the School-to-Work 
Opportunities program. 

Sixteen— Assessment Procedure for Awarding Skill Certificates 

The state provides all youth apprenticeship and skill certified Co-op programs with the specific 

competencies students must master for skill certification. These competencies are based on state 



skill standards established by employer based coalitions and/or national skill standards 
organizations (e.g. Automotive Service Excellence Standards). Students are assessed by certified 
instructors and worksite mentors on completion of the required competencies to the level specified 
in the curriculum. Students will be awarded skill certificates by the Department of Industry, Labor 
and Human Relations and/or the Department of Public Instruction when documentation is submitted 
to verify the standards have been mastered. Wisconsin intends to incorporate any national skill 
standards into the statewide curriculum as they are developed. Two members on the national skill 
standard board are from Wisconsin, which will allow the state to stay abreast of certification 
systems developed by the board. 

Seventeen— Development of Career Goals and Opportunity to Change Career Majors 
Supported by Education for Employment and the Wisconsin Developmental Guidance Model, 
Wisconsin has built a strong foundation for career development. The STWOA will support this effort 
by addressing the following goals: 

❖ Build a framework PK-io to develop curriculum intended to facilitate the career development 
piece for all kids. (This framework will be based on the life-work model). 

❖ Build a framework n-life (life-work model) with the determination of career majors utilizing 
many of the tools already in place for student s like career clusters, curriculum maps, and 
developmental guidance. This will align with the statewide assessment at the "Gateway* 
piece— end of grade lo. 

Build a model of benchmarks for students to communicate that they have selected a career 
major. Again, these characteristics will be aligned with the statewide assessment whose 
benchmarks are at grades 4, and 8 with the gateway assessment at the end of grade 10. 

Career Majors Deflnltion: A career major is defined as a student designation of a broad 
based career intent which influences their selection of school based, work based, and 
transitional activities. Career majors are identified as categories in which occupations that 
share similar tasks can be grouped. This allows students to develop a career plan that 
coincides with their goal. A carefully conceived career plan will eliminate curriculum 
redundancy, ensure articulation between levels of education, expand educational and 
occupational options, and provide opportunities that fully utilize the resources of Wisconsin's 
systems. 

Career Major Characteristics: 



Student Driven 

* Life's work related (goal is what I want to do with my life). 

* Developed an individual student basis using student traits/interests/talents. 
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• Focused on work (productive human endeavor). 

• Skills and knowledge necessary to qualify for productive employment. 

• When the student is able to select an occupation, A student can create for themselves 
a map based on a work goal. They can aeate a learning plan related to work. 

The Student Should: 

• Identify the relationship of their occupational major to their traits/interests/talents. 

• Document experiences PK-io in eadi of the four domain 
(Enterprise/Health/Human/Technology from the 1 ife-work model) which influenced 
your II life curriculum map. 

• Explain a number of work related occupations of the career major you have declared. 

• The learning plan is in place when the student creates a curriculum map with a work 
goal in mind. 

Wisconsin local partnerships are required to report the number and percent of nth grade 
students with an identified career major. 

Eighteen— Programs Continued Under Title III 

The Wisconsin School-to-Work framework encompasses the programs developed under Tech FTep. 
Tech Prep has served as a foundation for school based learning, career development, and for 
professional staff development. 

The Wisconsin School-to-Work plan provided for expanding opportunities in curriculum 
development, career centers, and professional development for teachers and counselors. State level 
funding is provided for system development in certified work based learning, program evaluation, 
mentor training, curriculum development, career development and public information. 

The state is preparing a matrix of school-to-work related state and federal funding sources 
and identifying how projected revenues could be used to support school-to-work programs and 
activities. 

Nineteen— Low Population Densities 

As Stated previously, much of rural Wisconsin is already included within a STWOA funded 
partnership, with 86* of all the state's school districts already involved. The multi-district character 
of the partnerships (for instance, there are six funded partnerships which each include more than 20 
districts) allows for sharing of resources and development of opportunities which otherwise would 
not exist in rural areas. Although there are certain challenges when serving rural districts, especially 
in provision of certified work based learning and cost effective delivery of curricula, Wisconsin is 
making progress as a result of: 

♦♦♦ the operational flexibility given to local STWOA funded programs; 



<♦ the use of established distance learning resources in delivery of curriculum and for staff 
development; 

the cooperative services and relationships developed within each CESA; and 
❖ the activity of the technical colleges as regional school-to-work partners. 

Twenty— Integration of Title III Programs Into STW Opportunities System 
Local sdiool districts will be encouraged to integrate programs funded under Tech Prep into a School-to- 
Work Opportunity system. Through Carl Perkins consortiums, Tech Prep consortiums, and school-to-work 
partnerships, local districts will be encouraged to coordinate activities and focus efforts on school-to-work 
system building. The Wisconsin schcol-to-work performance measures require local school districts to 
report on components developed under Tech Prep such as the number of students enrolled in integrated 
and applied courses, and the number of students with career plans. 

Twenty One— Description of Performance Standards 



Proposed Wisconsin System Benchmarks 



Benchmark 


1980 


1990 


*995 


2000 


20X0 


Number of students (by cohort) enrolled in 
programs that meet STWOA requirements 


— 


— 


1400 


18,000 


24,000 


Percentage of loth grade students who achieve 
basic skill mastery (Wisconsin Student 
Assessment System) 






80Z 


90Z 


95* 


Percentage of students statewide who leave 
high school with an identified career major 


— 


— 


loZ 


90% 


89% 


Number of students with a career plan 


— 


0 


lOZ 


lOoZ 


lOoZ 


Number of career counseling centers 


0 


0 


8 


10 


15 


Percentage of disabled high school students 
moving into competitive or supported 
employment through work-based learning 
programs 






5 * 


20Z 


40Z 


Number of employers statewide providing 
structured work-based learning through STWOA 
program model. 






200 


600 


1000 


Equity of participation in youth apprenticeship 
programs by race/ethnicity and gender 


— 


— 


lOOZ 


lOOX 


lOoZ 


Percentage of school-based teachers/instructors 
teaching an integrated curriculum or project- 
based learning 






50X 


loot 


lOoX 


Number of local partnerships operating STWOA 
programs 


— 


0 


30 


50 


50 


Number of industries for which skill standards 
have been approved by the Youth 
Apprenticeship Advisory Council 




0 


10 


30 


50 
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Students enrolled in courses that are part of a structured Tech Prep curriculum will be 
assessed through performance-based means on a regular basis to examine development and mastery 
of academic skills and knowledge. 

All students who master industry-based skill standards through a Youth Apprenticeship 
program will receive a skill credential issued by the Department of Industry, Labor and Human 
Relations as well as a high school diploma issued by the student's home sdtool district. 

Students who complete a School-to-Work Opportunities program can articulate seamlessly 
to postsecondary education, and in most cases will be eligible to receive advanced standing in a 
related technical college associate degree program if they choose to enroll within two years of 
completing the STWOA program. 

For students with disabilities, all Individualized Education Programs (lEPs) will include, at 
least by the students' i 6 th year, transition services, plans and linkages for independent living, 
employment and post-secondary education or training. Under IDEA, all students with disabilities are 
linked to these post-school agencies prior to their school exit. 

Local program activities will be evaluated on their inclusion of students with disabilities, 
disadvantaged youth and at risk youth in their STW programs; the adaptations and supports 
developed to inaease the students’ successes in the STW programs; and the actual student outcomes 
into integrated employment, post secondary education or post secondary work based learning 
programs. 

Twenty Two— Designated Fiscal Agent 

The fiscal agent to receive and be accountable for funds provided from School-to-Work 
Opportunities Act funds is the Office for Workforce Excellence which is located in the Department of 
Industry, Labor and Human Relations (DILHR). 

Twenty Three— Student Entrance Into Postsecondary or Training Opportunities 
Wisconsin has a variety of mechanisms and procedures in place to facilitate the entry of a student 
participating in a School-to-Work Opportunities program into additional training and/or 
postsecondary education programs. 

Curriculum Mapping, Articulation, and Advanced Standing 

Curriculum m.;pping has been an important effort resulting from the implementation of Tech 
Prep in Wisconsin and maps are being (or have been) developed in school-to-work 
partnerships throughout the state. Curriculum mapping identifies a sequenced program of 
study (2*2, and in some cases 2*2*2) for a specific career cluster that indicated the appropriate 
courses a student needs in high school to be prepared for entry into postsecondary education. 
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Curriculum maps help students envision the education and training pathways that can lead 
beyond high school and can facilitate the entry of students into postsecondary education. 

Through the influence of Tech Prep curriculum mapping the state has seen a steady 
rise in the number of articulation agreements existing aaoss the state, many of whidi identify 
advanced standing available to students. Clhere are presently approximately 3,000 courses 
which offer advanced standing to high school students in Wisconsin). 

In addition, students who complete a youth apprenticeship are eligible to receive 
advanced standing in a related technical college associate degree program. The Wisconsin 
Technical College System districts have developed a process by whidt agreement is reached on 
the appropriate number of advanced standing credits to be awarded to a graduate of each 
youth apprenticeship. A graduate of a youth apprenticeship can receive these aedits at any 
technical college in the state which offers a related associate degree (in addition to any other 
advanced standing they might be eligible for through Tech Prep or other arrangements). 

Finally, solid progress has been made in articulation of Wisconsin Technical College 
programs with University of Wisconsin programs resulting in a three-fold increase in number 
of articulated programs during the past several years. 

Postsecondary Options 

Wisconsin's "postsecondary options" program permits high school students to receive high 
school CTedit as well as postsecondary aedit for completion of certain courses taken at a 
postsecondary institution. The normal tuition cost for such courses is paid for by the student's 
local school district. Early exposure to postsecondary educational opportunities, particularly 
vocational/technical education, promote increased participation and enrollment in 
institutions of higher education. 

Competency Based Admissions 

The University of Wisconsin system is preparing to pilot test its newly developed, competency 
based admissions aiteria which establishes an alternative college entrance procedure that 
will be beneficial to students who are involved in performance based learning at the high 
school and early postsecondary level. 
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School-to-Work Opportunities 



Wisconsin Implementation Grant 
Performance Plan/Report 



Status Report 
June 1994 - June 1995 
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1995*1996 

Activities/ 

Accomplishments 


*d 

s 

a 

1 


Further the coordination of 
existing programs with the 
STWOA by strengthening the 
state local Implementation 
plans 

Restructure consortium and 
partnerships around school-to- 
work Implementation 


Ebq)and opportunities In state 
programs to Include 
components of STWOA 

Coordinate funding sources of 
the various programs to 
support ^tem building 
around SIW 


Continue to Improve state 
^tem design 

Increase participation In school 
to work by connecting more 
closety to other state Initiatives 

Continue to Issue and monitor 
STWOA grants | 


1994*1995 Activities/Accomplishments 


Actual 1 


Local applications In Carl 
Perkins and Tech Prep reflected 
school-to-work system building. 
Program development In Youth 
Apprenticeship and Career 
Development Incorporate the WI 
Student Assessment System 

Encourage consortiums and 
partnerships to Improve 
Implementation effectiveness 


Developed common language 
around STW Included In state 
plans under STW, JTPA, and 
Carl Perkins 

Participated In Interagency 
planning and development of 
various state plans that support 
STW 


Established a state system of 
Interagency cooperation and 
oiganizatlonal structure. 
Agencies Include: DILHR, DPI. 
UW System, WTCS, and DHSS 

Developed a shared school-to- 
work mission statement and 
definition by DILHR, DPI, WTCS. 
UW, and DHSS 

Awarded 3.3 Million In STWOA 
funds 


Planned I 


Incorporate school-to-work 
components Into existing 
programs such as Carl Perkins, 
Tech Prep, Youth Apprenticeship, 
and Wisconsin Student 
Assessment System 


Develop STWOA plan consistent 
with other state plans such as 
JTPA, Carl Perkins, and Goals 
2000 

Participate In Interagency 
planning In the development In 
related programs and Initiatives 


Develop a process for granting 
and approving School-to-Work 
Opportunity Act flmds 




1 Criteria I 


1.3 Continued 




1.4 Coordinates with 
Existing Programs 


l.S System Structure Aligns 
and Connects Key 
Components 
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Youth with Disabilities and the School-to-Work 
Opportunities Act of 1994 

On May 4, 1994, President Clinton signed into law the The Act also makes several specific references to 

SchooNo-Work Opportunities Act of 1994 (RL 103-239^ students with disabilities. As further referenced in Section 3, 



The Act is a Joint initiative benveen the Depamnents of 
Education and Labor, The School-to-Work Opportunities 
Act is part of a broader national initiative for comprehensive 
education reform, which also includes Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act and the National Skill Standards Act of 1994, 

The Act will provide states and localities with federal funds 
that are to be used as venture capital to underwrite the 
initial costs of planning and establishing statewide School- 
to-Work Opportunities systems. The purpose of this Eolicy 
Update is to present key aspects of the statutory language 
and describe its potential implications for youth with 
disabilities as served under the Part B provisions of the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act of 1 990, 

■ Purpose of the Act 

The purpose of the School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 
1994 is to establish a national framework within which all 
states can create statewide School-to-Work Opportunities 
systems. The Act calls for major restructuring and significant 
systemic changes that facilitate the creation of a universal, 
Wgh-quality, school-to-work transition system that enables 
all students in the United States to successfully enter the 
workplace. As stated in Section 3(a), a major purpose of this 
Act is to: 

(1 )(C) offer opportunities for all students to participate 
in a performance-based education and training program that 
will — 

(i) enable the students to earn portable credentials: 

(ii) prepare the students for first jobs in high-skill, 
high-wage careers: and 

(Hi) increase their opportunities for fiirther education, 
including education in a four-year college or university. 



additional purposes of the Act are: 

(11) to motivate all youths, including low-achieving 
youths, school dropouts, and youths with disabilities, to stay 
in or return to school or a classroom setting and strive to 
succeed, by providing enriched learning experiences and 
assistance in obtaining good Jobs and continuing their 
education in postsecondary educational institutions: and 

(13) to increase opportunities for minorities, women, 
and individuals with disabilities, by enabling individuals to 
prepare for careers that are not traditional for their race, 
gender, or disability. 

These stotementt emphasize the Act’s specific purposes 
in addressing the high national dropout rate among students, 
including students with disabilities. The Act also stresses the 
importance of ensuring students with disabilities employ- 
ment opportunities in nontraditional careers. It is Congress's 
intent, as outlined in Section 3 of the Act, that states and 
localities design and implement School-to-Work Opportuni- 
ties systems that fully include and address the needs of 
students with disabilities. 



The National Transition Network is a eollabora- 
Hon of the University of Arkantas; Colorado 
State University t University of Illinois, Urhana- 
Champaign; University of Minnesota; PACER 
Center; Teehnieal Astistanee for Parent 
Programs; and the University of Vermont, Its headquariers are 
at the Institute on Community Integration (UAP), University of 
Minnesota, Pattee Hall, ISO Pillsbury Dr, SE, Minneapolis, MN 
S54SS, (612) 626-8200, 
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■ School-to-Work Opportunities Basic 
Program Components (Title I ) 

The Act seeks to improve the knowledge and skills of 
all American youths by integrating academic and occupa- 
tional learning, integrating school-based and work-based 
learning and building effective linkages between secondary 
and postsecondary education. In addition to a set of general 
program requirements, the Act calls for the planning, 
development, and integration of a school-based learning 
component (Section 102), a work-based learning component 
(Section 103), and a connecting activities component 
(Section 104). (See page 5; Hgure 1: Interrelationship of 
Transition Service Requirements of IDEA and the School~to* 
Work Opportunities Act of 1994), The following discussion 
highlights several aspects of Sections 101 to 104 and 
discusses their implications for youth with disabilities. 

S.gneral Program Reoulr ements (Section 101) 

The general program requirements of the Act clarify 
Congress’s intent that all students participate in programs 
established under the Act. Several speciHc provisions and 
assurances guide the participation of students with disabili- 
ties in all programs and services addressed within the Act. 

Equal Access Assurances: 

With regard to equal access for all students, the law is 
established to: 

(5) Provide all students with equal access to the full 
range of such program components (including both 
schooUbased and work*based learning components), 
and related activities, such as recruitment, enrollment, 
and placement aaivities, except that nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to provide any individual with an 
entitlement to services under this Act, 

It is not the intent of Congress that Paragraph (5), 
Section 101 establish an “entitlemenr to any smdent for 
services or activities under the Act, but to underline the 
intent and purposes of the Act that all students, regardless of 
*heir race, color, national origin, gender, disability, or other 
characteristics, have the same opportunity to participate in 
all aspects of School-to-Work (Opportunities programs and 
are not subject to discrimination as student participants in 
such programs. In fact, numerous references are made 
throughout the legislation to providing "all students** with 
the opportunity to participate in School-to-Work Opportuni- 
ties programs to stress that programs should be designed to 
serve all students, including those who plan on continuing 
their education at a college or university. Section 4 of the 
Act defines all students as meaning: 



(2) Both male and female students from a broad range 
of backgrounds and circumstances, including disadvan- 
taged students, students with diverse racial, ' ethnic, or 
cultural backgrounds, American Indians, Alaskan 
natives, native Hawaiians, students with disabilities, 
students with limited English proficiency, migrant 
children,.school dropouts, and academically talented 
students. 

Congress envisioned that state and local partnerships 
would design and implement programs that provide appro- 
priate learning opportunities for individuals with diverse 
backgrounds. The Act specifies certain statutory and 
regulatory requirements of other federal laws, including civil 
rights regulations, that may not be neglected in involving 
students in school-to-work programs. This includes specific 
reference to students served under the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) of 1990, the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973, and others. 

Student Participation: 

The participation of youth with disabilities in various 
programs of the School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1994 
must be guided by the already-established transition service 
requirements of Part B of the IDEA. This means that when 
determining the participation of youth with disabilities, such 
decisions must: " (1) be based on the individual student’s 
needs, taking into account the student's preferences and 
interests; and (2) include (i) instruction, (ii) community 
experiences, (iii) the development of postschool and other 
adult living objectives, and (iv) if appropriate, acquisition of 
daily living skills and functional vocational evaluation.** 
These types of programs and services are currently included 
within the Act’s broad definition of its school-based and 
work-based learning components, and connecting activities. 

Safeguards: 

The Act makes assurances that all school-based and 
work-based learning programs must be operated in compli- 
ance with the Fair Labor Standards Act. In an effort to 
stimulate state and local implementation of school-to-work 
programming for youth with disabilities, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, Office of Special Education and Reha- 
bilitative Services, recently developed working agreements 
with the Social Security Administration to ensure greater use 
of employment incentives, and with the U.S. Department of 
Labor to provide guidance to educational agencies to ensure 
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that programs arc operated in compliance with the Fair 
Labor Standards A<^. These working agreements also serve 
to expand opportunides for youth with disabilities to 
panicipate in employment settings for the purposes of 
assessment, career exploration, job shadowing, and skills 
training. As state and local School-to-Work Opportunities 
programs are designed, the stipulations of these working 
agreements should be followed. 

SchooNB ased Leamino Component (Section ^02) 

The school-based learning component of the Act 
includes a variety of programs and services designed to help 
all students attain high academic and occupational standards. 
This includes programs designed to expose students to a 
broad array of career opportunities, and facilitate the 
selection of career majors, based on individual interests, 
goals, strengths, and abilities. Specifically called for in the 
Act is the improvement of student knowledge and skills by 
integrating academic and occupational learning, and building 
effective linkages between secondary and postsecondary 
programs. When involving students with disabilities in 
school-based learning programs, several special consider- 
ations may need to be taken into account. Several examples 
are given here. 

Career Awareness^ Exploration, and Counseling: 

Section 102 makes provisions for — 

(1) career awareness and career exploration and counseU 
ing (beginning at the earliest possible age, but not later 
than the seventh grade) in order to help students who nuxy 
be interested to identify and select or reconsider, their 
interests, goals, and career majors, inchtding those 
options that may not be traditional for their gender, race, 
or ethnicity. 

Career awareness, exploration, and counseling are 
essential school-based learning services for all students. 
Students with disabilities, however, may require special 
assistance in making informed decisions regarding future 
careers. In this regard, it is important that counselors and 
other school staff assisting the student and the student's 
family be familiar with the full range of-assistive technology 
devices, environmental accommodations, job accommoda- 
tions, and other types of supports needed by individuals with 
disabilities to fully panicipate in school- and community- 
based learning situations. This concern is addressed in the 
Act's definition of career guidance and counseling. As 
defined in Section 4, the term career guidance and counsel- 
ing refers to programs that— 

( B) assist individuals in making and implementing 
informed educational and occupational choices; and 

( C) aid students to develop career options with attention 
to surmounting gender, race, ethnic, disability, Ian- 

(4 



guage, or socioeconomic impediments to career options 
and encouraging careers in nontraditional employment. 

The point here is that students with disabilities may not. 
without assistance and support, fully benefit from traditional 
career awareness, exploration, and counseling programs. 
Another important aspect of this school-to-work provision is 
its attention to introducing career development planning 
early in the student’s educational career ( not later than the 
seventh grade). 

Career Majors: 

Section 102 states that — 

(2) Initial selection by interested students of a career 
major not later than the beginning of the eleventh 
grade ; ... 

Emphasis here must be placed on the statement ^initial 
selection ... not later than the beginning of the eleventh 
grade.” This is certainly not intended to restrict planning and 
the initial selection of a career major until the eleventh grade 
(or age equivalent) for any student. For students with 
disabilities, that planning and selection must begin earlier, 
and at the latest by the age of 16 years. 

Section 4 of the Act specifically defines the term career 
major as — 

(5) a coherent sequence of courses or field of snidy that 
prepares a smdentfor a first job and that — 

( C) typically includes at least 2 years of secondary 
education and at least 1 or 2 years of postsecondary 
education; 

(E) results in the award of-- 

(i) a high school diploma or its equivalent, 
such as — 

(I) a general equivalency diploma: or 

(II) an alternative diploma or certificate for 
students with disabilities for whom such alterna- 
tive diploma or certificate is appropriate: 

(ii) a certificate or diploma recognizing successfid 
completion of 1 or 2 years of postsecondary 
education (if appropriate); and 

(Hi) a skills certificated . . . 

Important in this definition of career major is the 
flexibility and multiple options afforded to signify the 
successful completion of high school ("a high school 
diploma or its equivalent”). The purpose is to ensure that 
successful completion is available to all students, including 
students with disabilities, who sometimes ore denied this 
opportunity. The opportunity has been denied in the past 
when a student has been unable to pass a minimal compe- 
tency test (required by several states for receipt of a high 
school diploma) for which accommodations and assessment 
procedures were not allowed, or when a student received 
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instruction in some conlcni areas within an alicmaiivc 
special education program. The definition of career major 
further emphasizes and stresses the importance of 
posisecondary education in helping students to successfully 
complete their career majors. This emphasis on 
postsecondary education participation among students with 
disabilities is particularly important in view of recent 
findings that document low rates of participation in such 
programs among these students. 

’’Regularly Scheduled” Evaluations: 

The Act also emphasizes the importance of regularly 
scheduled evaluations for identifying nwded learning 
opportunities for students. Section 102 of the Act provides 
for — 

(5) regularly scheduled evaluations involving ongoing 
consultation and problem-solving with smdents and school 
dropouts to identify their academic strengths and weak- 
nesses, academic progress, workplace knowledge, goals, 
and the need for additional learning opportunities to 
master core academic and vocational skills ; ... 

For youth with disabilities it is important that regular 
and continuous assessments be used to determine needed 
accommodations to learning environments, curricula and 
materials, and instructional procedures. Opportunities to 
panicipate in programs have, in the past, been denied when 
accommodations have not been adequately made for a 
student. Regularly scheduled assessments may include 
functional assessments/evaluations and other informal 
inventories. Part B of IDEA identifies specific procedures 
and assurances that should provide adequate guidance to 
state and local administrative authorities regaling this 
matter. 

Transition Planning: 

A further provision of the school-based learning 
component of the Act includes — 



addressed when planning for the posischool service needs of 
students with disabilities under Part B of IDEA. The 
’‘procedures to facilitate the entry of students” with disabili- 
ties in varied training and postsecondary education programs 
arc the procedures now addressed within IDEA. 

The work-based learning component of the Act stresses 
the importance of workplaces as active learning environ- 
ments in the educational process. The Act calls for making 
employers joint partners with educators in providing 
opportunities for all students to participate in high quality, 
work-based learning experiences. The work-based learning 
component may include such activities as work experience 
(including paid work experience), job training (Including 
on-lhc-job training), job shadowing, workplace mentoring, 
and others. One of the major purposes is to build on and 
advance a range of promising school- to- work activities, such 
as tech-prep education, career academies, school-to-appren- 
ticeship programs, youth apprenticeships, school-sponsored 
enterprises, business-education compacts, and promising 
strategies that assist school dropouts. Several specific 
strategies will need to be considered to ensure the full 
participation of youth with disabilities in these and other 
programs and activities of the Act. Several are identified and 
described here. 

Work Experience: 

Making available comprehensive work experience 
programs is one of the mandatory activities of the Act. 

Whiic not specifically defined by the Act, work experience is 
a broad concept that should be meant to include paid work 
experiences, including supported employment (as defined in 
Title I, Part VI-C, of the Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 
1986) for youth with disabilities. 

Workplace Mentoring: 



(6) Procedures to facilitate the entry of smdents partici- 
pating in a School-to-Work Opportunities program into 
additional training or postsecondary education programs 
as well as to facilitate the tranrfer of smdents between 
education and training programs. 



IDEA specifics that the individualized educational 
program (lEP) f<jf /:ach snidcnt, beginning no later than age 
16 (and at a yourigcr age, if determined appropriate) must 
include a statement of transition services to be provided and 
a statement of the school’s and other participating agencies’ 
responsibilities when providing these services before the 
student leaves the school setting. The determination of 
appropriate training or postsccondary education programs is 
pan of a broader array of community services that arc to be 



As defined in Section 4 of the Act. the term workplace 
mentor means — 

(25 ) ... an employee or other individual, approved by the 
employer at a workplace, who possesses the skills and 
knowledge to be mastered by a smdent, and who instntcts 
the smdent, critiques the performance of the smdent, 
challenges the student to perform well, and works in 
consultation with classroom teachers and the emplover of 
the smdent. 

The reference to **or other individual, approved by the 
employer,” recognizes the importance of involving a wide 
range of other individuals who can assist youth with disabili- 
ties in successfully participating in work-based learning 
programs. Such individuals may include coworkers as 
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Figure 1: Interrelationship of Transition Service Requirements of IDEA 
and the School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1994 



School-to-Work Opportunities 
Act of 1994 

School-Based Learning Component 

• Career awareness and exploration and counseling to 
identify career interests and goals. 

• Selection of a career major by tHe 1 lih grade. 

• Program of study designed to meet the standards set by 
Goals 2,000: Educate America Act. 

• Integration of academic and vocational learning. 

• Regularly scheduled student evaluations. 

• Entry into additional pcstsecondaxy education. 

Work-Based Learning Component 

• Work experiences. 

• Job training experiences relevant to student career. 

• Workplace mentoring. 

• Instruction in general workplace competencies. 

• Instruction in all aspects of the industry. 

Connecting Activities Component 

• Match students and employers. 

• School site mentor to serve as liaison among employ- 
ers, schools, and educators. 

• Provide technical lusistance and services to employers, 
educators, case managers, and others. 

• Provide assistance to schools and employers to 
integrate school-based and work-based learning. 

• Encourage active participation of employers. 

• Collect and analyze information regarding post- 
program outcomes of students. 

• Post-program planning and assistance. 

• Link youth development activities with employer 
strategies for upgrading worker skills. 



Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act of 1990 (IDEA) 



• Include (1) instruction; (2) community e.xperiences; (3) 
development of employment and other postschool adult 
living objectives; and (4) if appropriate, acquisition of 
daily living skills and functional vocational evaluation. 

• Annual planning and review meetings: functional 
vocational assessment; assessment of student’s needs & 
interests. 

• The lEP for each student , beginning no later than age 
16 (and at a younger age, if determined appropriate). 



• "Transition ser . cs" means a coordinated set of activities 
for a student, designed within an outcome oriented process 
that promotes movement from school to postschool 
activities, including postsecqndary education, vocational 
training, integrated employment (including supponed 
employment), continuing and adult education, adults 
services, independent living , or community participation. 



• Development of employment and other posischool adult 
living objectives based on students’ interests. 

• Provision of related services to achieve transition goals. 

• The lEP must include a sutement of transition services 
including, if appropriate, a statement of each public 
agency’s and each participating agency’s responsibilities 
or linkages, or both, before the student leaves the school 
setting. 

• Student participation is required in the development of 
transition plans. 

• Graduation assistance is provided. 

• Post-program reconvening of the lEP team. 
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trainers and mentors and school- or community agency- 
sponsored job coaches, work-study coordinators, special 
educators, vocational rehabilitation professionals, and others 
who provide specialized training and support to students 
with disabilities at worksites. This type of support has been 
readily acknowledged by employers as an effective means of 
ensuring that students with disabilities learn and acquire 
appropriate job skills. 

Instruction In General Workplace Competencies: 

To ensure meaningful student participation in varied 
work-based learning activities, the Act promotes — 

(4) instruction in general workplace competencies, 
including instruction and activities related to develop- • 
ing positive work attitudes, and employability and 
participative skills ; ... 

This specific work-based learning activity stresses the 
importance of students developing "work attitudes" and 
"participative skills" in addition to job-specific skill compe- 
tencies. For youth with disabilities, this may also include 
the development of independent living, social, and other 
skills related to successful community and workplace ' 
participation. Research has shown, for e.xample, that 
individuals with disabilities often experience employment 
difficulties, due to a lack of personal and interpersonal skills 
that enable them to successfully interact with coworkers and 
respond to everyday job dernands and expectations. 

It is also important that limitations presented by 
students in the development of "general workplace compe- 
tencies," shall not be used as a means of excluding such 
students from participation in the work-based learning 
component or other components of the Act. Instead, 
accommodations, based on the procedural intent and 
requirements of Part B of IDEA, Section 504 of the Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1973, and the Americans with Disabilities 
Act of 1990 should be fully considered for individual 
students. 

All Aspects of the Industry: 

The work-based learning component includes — 

(5) broad instruction, to the extent practicable, in all 
aspects of an industry. 

The term all aspects of an industry means — 

Section 4( 1 ) ... All dspects of the industry or industry 
sector a student is preparing to enter, including 
planning, management, finances, technical and produc- 
tion skills, underlying principles of technology, labor 
and community issues, health and safety issues, and 
environmental issues related to such industry or 
industry sector. 



By design, workplaces are intended to become environ- 
ments within which academic and occupational learning are 
fully integrated. By definition, workplaces should not only 
be used for the purposes of job skill development, but 
should beconfe environments where students learn positive 
work habits, interpersonal and effective communications 
skills, general knowledge of business operations, demands 
and expectations of employers, and applied academic skills. 
This type of flexibility affords all students, including 
students with disabilities, multiple options and opportunities 
for learning in applied conununity-based settings. 

Connecting Activities Component (Section 1Q4) 

The connecting activities component of the Act 
encourages the broad participation of commiinity represen- 
tatives, including employers, parents, students, community- 
based organizations, secondary and postsecondary schools, 
and other public and private entities. One of the major 
activities proposed under this provision of the Act is to 
ensure that appropriate linkages are established as students 
make the transition from high school to postsecondary 
education, on-the-job training, employment, and other facets 
of community involvement and participation. This also 
includes attention to evaluating the post-program outcomes 
of participants in School-to-Work Opportunities programs. 
These activities are clearly coiisistenf with the transition 
service requirements of Part B of IDEA for effective 
improved transition planning and service coordination. The 
following illustrates the interrelationship of Part B of IDEA 
and the School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1994. 

Matching Students with the Work-Based Learning 
Opportunities of Employers: 

The transition service requirements of Part B of the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) cur- 
rently require that the lEP include "a statement of needed 
transition services for students, beginning no later than age 
16 and annually thereafter (and, when determined appropri- 
ate for the individual, beginning at age 14 or younger) 
including, when appropriate, a statement of interagency 
responsibilities or linkages (or both) before the student 
leaves the school setting." 

IDEA also requires that students with disabilities as 
well as their parents participate in lEP planning meetings 
when transition goals and objectives are discussed. Deter- 
minations of transition goals and objeedves to be included 
in the student*s EBP must be based on adequate and appro- 
priate assessment informadon that matches the student’s 
preferences, interests and needs to specific learning experi- 
ences. When involving students in work-based learning 
programs, such determinadons must be made on the basis of 
adequate and appropriate assessment information and input 
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from students with disabilities and their parents, as well as in 
consultation with other agencies identified as relevant in 
supporting students* participation in school-to-work pro- 
grams and services. — •• ■ 

School Site Mentor: 

Section 4 of the School-to-Work Opportunities Act 
defines a school site mentor as: 

(18),.. a professional employed at a school who b 
dedicated as the advocate for a particular student, and 
who works in consultation with classroom teachers, 
counselors, related services persr vtel, and the employer 
of the student to design and monitor the progress of the 
School-to-Work Opportunities program of the student. 

School site mentors for students with disabilities may 
include teachers, rehabilitation personnel, parent advocates, 
parents, professional advocates, volunteer advocates, job 
coaches, paraprofessionals, and others familiar with the 
student and his or her needs for school-based and work- 
based learning. The role of school site mentors as defined 
in Section 4 is also consistent with current efforts in special 
education to facilitate "inclusion** of students with disabili- 
ties in general education programs by providing consultation 
and support to classroom teachers and other school personnel. 

Post-Program Service Coordination: 

Connecting activities include **providing assistance to 
participants who have completed the program in finding an 
appropriate job, continuing their education, or entering into 
an additional training program.** This also includes **linking 
the participants with other community services that may be 
necessary to assure a successful transition from school to 
work.** This language is consistent with the regulatory 
language of IDEA, Section 300.347(a)(b)(c), which includes 
the following statutory provision: 

(a) If a participating agency faib to provide agreed- 
upon transition services contained in the lEP of a student 
with a dbabiliry, the public agency responsible for the 
students education shall, as soon as possible, initiate a 
meeting for the purpose of identifying alternative strate- 
gies to meet the transition objectives and, if necessary, 
revbing the students lEF, 

(b) Nothing in thbpart relieves any participating 
agency, including the state vocational rehabilitation 
agency, of the responsibility to provide or pay for any 
transition service that the agency would otherwise provide 
to students with dbahilities who meet the eligibility 
criteria of that agency. 

The intent of this section is to ensure that the public 
agency responsible for the student*s education will take 
necessary steps to see that each student with a disability 
receives needed transition services. The provisions of 



Section 300.347 of IDEA give parents and students a means 
to reengage with the planning team if transition plans as 
specified on the student’s lEP prior to graduation fall 
through. Implicit in this is the understanding that students 
will be connected or reconnected to needed community 
services and supports even after they have completed their 
school program. 

Evaluations of Post-Progr?im Outcomes: 

The Act describes a means for "collecting and analyzing 
information regarding post-program outcomes of participants 
in the School-to-Work Opportunities program, to the extent 
practicable, on the basis of socioeconomic status, race, 
gender, ethnicity, culture, and disability, and on the basis of 
whether the participants arc students with limited English 
proficiency, school dropouts, disadvantaged students, or 
academically talented students.** To date, numerous 
postschool follow-up studies of former special education 
students have been commissioned by the U.S. Department of 
Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services. These earlier studies have identified an array of 
meaningful outcomes as well as study procedures for 
collecting and analyzing this information on former special 
education students. 

Of importance in the design of future state and local 
post-program evaluation systems is the inclusion of an 
"essential range*’ of outcomes that help to further our 
understanding of the postschool status and community 
adjustment of youth with disabilities. Such outcomes 
include community living status, social and interpersonal 
development, recreation and leisure pursuits, community 
integration, in addition to employment and postsecondaiy 
education participation rates. 

■ SchooMo-Work Opportunities Development 
and Implementation Grants to States 
(Title II) 

The purpose of this subtitle is to assist states in planning 
and implementing comprehensive statewide School-to-Work 
Opportunities systems. This process has now begun with the 
issuance of state development and implementation grants. 

As states apply for these development and implementation 
grants, broad-based input and participation by state and local 
groups and organizations is required. For example, recipi- 
ents of state development grants must provide — 

Section 203(b)(3) a description of the manner in which the 
state has obtained and will continue to obtain the active 
and continued participation in the planning and develop- 
ment of the statewide School-to-Work Opportunities 
system, of employers and other interested parties, such as 
locally elected officials, secondary schools and 
postsecondary educational institutions (or related 
(.S 
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agencies), business associations, industrial e,xtension 
centers, employees, labor organizations or associations of 
such organizations, teachers, related services personnel, 
students, parents, community-based orgatiizations, 
rehabilitation agencies and organizations, Indian tribes, 
registered apprenticeship agencies, vocational educa- 
tional agencies, vocational student organizations, and 
human service agencies. 

Section 213(d)(5) similarly obligates states seeking 
implementation grants to "describe the manner in which the 
state ... will continue to obtain the active and continued 
involvement” of certain agencies and groups. This includes 
vocational rehabilitation agencies, human service organiza- 
tions, educators, students, parents, related services personnel, 
and others who serve the interests and needs of individuals 
with disabilities. The type, level, and nature of this continu- 
ous input and involvement by state and local representatives 
is not formally defined by the Act. This will necessitate the 
development of specific strategies to establish communica- 
tion and provide meaningful input to proposed state School- 
to-Work Opportunities systems plans and implementation 
activities. These special grants programs arc briefly de- 
scribed below. 

State Development Grants 

These grants will enable states to develop comprehen- 
sive statewide School-to-Work Opportunities plans. Possible 
state development activities include: 

• Identifying or establishing broad-based parmerships 
among employers, labor, education, government, and 
community organizations to participate in the design, 
development, and administration of SchooI-to-Work 
Opportunities programs. 

• Supporting local School-to-Work Opportunities planning 
and development activities. 

• Conducting labor market analysis and strategic planning 
for targeting local industry sectors or broad occupational 
clusters that can provide students work-based learning 
opportunities in high skill workplaces. 

• Working with localities to develop strategics to recruit 
and retain ail students in programs under this Act through 
collaborations with community-based organizations. 

• Analyzing the post-high school employment experiences 
of recent high school graduates and school dro^uts. 

All states have received development grants of between 
$200,000 and $750,000 for a nine-month period. These 
grants may be extended and funds added, if the state does not 
receive an implementation grant and if it continues to make 
significant progress. 



State Implementation Grants . 

These grants will be competitively awarded to states that 
can demonstrate substantial ability to begin full-scale 
implementation of the statewide plan. The activities states 
may undertake with these grants include, but arc not limited 
to the following: 

• Recruiting and providing assistance to employers to 
provide work-based Icsumng experiences for all students. 

• Working with localities to develop, recruiu and retain 
students in SchooI-to-Work Opportunities programs, 
including those from diverse backgrounds. 

• Designing or adapting school curricula that can be used to 
integrate academic, vocational, and occupational 
learning. 

• Establishing comprehensive programs of school-based 
and work-based learning experiences for high school 
students and school dropouts. 

• Enhancing linkages between secondary and 
postsccondaiy education. 

• Providing training for teachers, employers, workplace 
mentors, counselors, and others. 

A major portion of the funds received by states under 
the implementation grants program must be targeted to the 
development of School-to-Work Opportunities programs 
through local partnerships. State grantees must award at 
least 65% of the funds provided to local partnerships during 
the first year of the grant, 15% during the second year, and 
85% during years 3-5. In the first year, 8 states will receive 
implementation grants. In each of the three subsequent 
years, other states will be selected for funding. At the end of 
four years, all states will have received implementation 
grants. 

■ Grants to Local Partnerships (Title HI) 

In addition to the state development and implementation 
grants, the Act provides additional federal funds in the form 
of grants to "local partnerships" that have built a sound 
planning and development base for SchooI-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities programs, and are ready to begin implementing a 
local School-to-Work Opportunities program. 

Local Partnerships: 

The statute defines local partnership as: 

Section 4(JI),„a local entity that b responsible for local 
school-tofwork opportunities programs and that — 

(A) consists of employers, representatives of local 
educational agencies andiocal postsecondary educa- 
tional institutions (including representatives of area 






vocational education schools, where applicable), local 
educators (such as teachers, counselors, or administra- 
tors), representatives of labor organizations or manage- 
rial employee representatives, and students; and 
( B) may include other entities, such as — 

(i) employer organizations: 

(ii) community-based organizations; 

(Hi) national trade associations working at the 
local levels; 

(iv) industrial extension centers; 

(v) rehabilitation agencies and organizations; 

(vi) registered apprenticeship agencies: 

(vii) local vocational education entities; 

(viii) proprietary institutions of higher 
education ' 

( ix) local government agencies; 

(x) parent organizations; 

(xi) teacher organizations; 

(xii) vocational student organizations; 

(xiii) Private Industry Councils 

(xiv) federally recognized Indian tribes, Indian 
organizations, and Alaska native villages and 
(x\f) native Hawaiian entities. 

Local partnerships shall include broad representation 
from individuals and groups at the community level, 
including individuals, groups, and organizations serving 
students with disabilities and families. As local partnerships 
arc formed, it will be important to seek out opportunities to 
include representatives tom local rehabilitation agencies and 
organizations, special education, vocational education, 
parent organizations, and other entities. You can contact 
your state education agency for further information concern- 
ing current plans, timelines, and lists of key individuals who 
will assume responsibility for establishing partnerships in 
your locality. 

Implementation grants to local partnei*ships emphasize 
establishing programs in high-poverty areas of urban and 
rural communities to provide support for a comprehensive 
range of education, training, and support services for youths 
residing in such areas. The duration of such grants cannot 
exceed five fiscal years, and the grants are subject to annual 
approval and to availability of federal appropriations. 

I Strittgi^s for Ensuring the Participation of 
Youth with Disabiiitias in the School*to* 
Work Opportunities Act 

Several state systems change projects for youth with 
disabilities, funded through the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, Office of Special Education and Rehabiliutive Ser- 
vices, have collaborated with their Sute School-to-Work 
Opportunities planning teams to enhance the participation of 
youth with disabilities in the various programs and services 



of the Act. Described here arc several strategies and 
recommendations that professionals, parents, and advocates 
may find useful in advocating the participation of youth with 
disabilities in the School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 
1994. These strategies include: 

• The statutory language encourages broad-based participa- 
tion among employers, secondary schools, and 
postsecondary educational institutions (or related agen- 
cies), business associations, labor organizations, industrial 
extension centers, teachers, related services personnel, 
students, parents, community-based organizations, 
rehabilitation agencies and organizations, registered 
apprenticeship agencies, local vocational educational 
agencies, vocational student organizations, state or 
regional cooperative education associations, and human 
service agencies. Each state has now received a develop- 
ment grant and established a state-level School-to-Wgrk 
Opportunities team. State and local agencies and organi- 
zations should review the membership makeup of these 
teams to ensure that individuals with disabilities, or those 
who represent the transition needs of youth with disabili- 
ties, are included ac members of state development and 
implementation teams. 

• Publicize and inform state and local officials on the 
transition service requirements of Part B of the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act of 1990 and their direct 
and consistent relationship with the activities planned 
under the School-to-Work Opportunities Act 

• Engage in informational outreach activities with other 
groups and organizations in your state involved in serving 
youths with disabilities. These include: state and local 
parent groups and organizations, lehabiliudon programs, 
special education units, and organizations of people with 
disabilities (i.e., ARCs and othen). 

• When establishing priorities for the funding of local 
school-to-work implementttion grams, include language 
that ensures the fuU participation of all students, including 
students with disabilities, in the programs and services 
addressed in Sections 101-104 of the AcL 

• Volunteer your time and services to assist sute and local 
planning and implemenution teams in the preparation and 
review of federal development and implemenution grant 
applications concerning the involvement and participation 
of youths with disabilities in the various programs and 
services of the Act 

• Distribute information (i.e., best practices, "success" 
stories, etc.) at key sute policy levels concerning mean- 
ingiful ways in which youths with disabilities can readily 
participate in and benefit tom the school-based and 
work-based learning components of the Act. 
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■ Conclusion 

Since 1983, the school-to-work transition of youths with 
disabilities has been a major policy initiative and a high 
priority within the U.S. Department of Education, OSERS, 
and state education agencies across the nation. For over a 
decade now, the federal government, in cooperation with 
state and local programs, has stimulated the development of 
transition programs and services through the funding of 
research, demonstration, and training projects. Through these 
activities, we have come a long way in ensuring that indi- 
viduals with disabilities throughout the nation achieve 
meaningful and productive lives following their high school 
experience. The lessons learned and the innovations 
developed over the past decade must be brought to the 
attention of state School-to-Work Opportunities planning 
teams. We encourage state and local special education units, 
vocational rehabilitation agencies, other human service 
agencies, and parent and consumer groups to actively engage 
in discussions regarding the interrelationship of the School- 
to-Work Opportunities Act to the transition service provi- 
sions of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA,P.L. 101-476). 



The National Transition Network would like to thank Jane 
Storms, Educational Consultant on Transition, Western 
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periodic checkpoints during development and implementation. 
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IC. Comprehensive Statewide System - 
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II. Commitment of Employers and Other Interested Parties 
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Active Involvement State has formal and informal networks in place for maintaining significant levels of panicipaiion 

among business. labt>r, posisecondary institutions and other key panies. 
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Balancing Protection State system concurs with such standards and limitations as those under the Fair Labor Standards 

and Opportunity Act. the Americans with Disabilities Act. the Individuals with Disabilities Lducation Act. State and 

local laws (if more protective), the Depanment of Labor’s Work Experience and Caieer 
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IV. Stimulating and Supporting Local School-to-Work Opportunities Systems 
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The Suite’s managemciU plin should be an evolving documeni; i road inip for implementiiion. The plan should help the State 
articulate how system design supports the implementation process, and outline how the State partnership will achieve its goals. 
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Section 2 



Who are "Students from Special Populations?" 

A. The School to Work Opportunities Act Definition of "All Students’ 

B. The Definition of "Special Populations" under the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and 
Applied Technology l^ucation Act 

C. The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act’s Definition of Students with 
Disabilities 

D. Pupil Population in Wisconsin Public Schools Protected by Pupil Nondiscrimination 
Provisions 

E. Wisconsin Follow-up Data on "Providing Access for Special Populations to Quality 
Vocational Education in Wisconsin" 

F. Wisconsin Transition Follow-up Data on Students with Disabilities 

G. National Transition Follow-up Data 
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A. SPECIAL POPULATION CATEGORIES INCLUDED IN 
"ALL YOUTH" TO BE SERVED BY 
SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES ACT GRANTS 

Persons responsible for implementing STWOA projects must ensure equitable 
participation of all students." The act’s definition of all students is*. 

• both male and female students from a broad range of backgrounds and 
circumstances, 

• including disadvantaged students, 

• students with diverse racial, et*'i.ic, or cultural backgrounds, 

• American Indians, Alaska Native, Native Hawaiians, 

• students with disabilities, 

• students with limited English proficiency, 

• migrant children, 

• schoo’ dropouts, and 

• academically talented students. 
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B. "SPECIAL POPULATIONS" AS DEFINED BY CARL D. 
PERKINS VOCATIONAL AND APPLIED TECHNOLOGY 
EDUCATION ACT (P.L. 101-392) 

1. INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES: Any individual with a disability as defined in 
section 3(2) of th e Aniericans With Disabilities Act (ADAI of 1990 which includes any 
individual who has a physical or mental impairment that substantially limits one or more of 
the major life activities of that individual; has a record of an impairment; or is regarded as 
having an impairment. Disability categories include: 

Mentally retarded 
Hard of hearing 
Deaf 

Speech impaired 

Visually hwdicapped 

Seriously emotionally disturbed 

Orthopedically impaired 

Other health impaired persons 

Persons with specific learning disabilities 

2. INDIVIDUALS WHO PARTICIPATE IN PROGRAMS TO ELIMINATE SEX 
BIAS: All students eruolled in programs nontraditional to their gender fnontraditional 
programs ar e those which enroll less than 25% of one gender) , and participants in Single 
Parent/Displaced Homemaker/Single Pregnant Women. 

3. EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED: any individual who scores below the 25th 
percentile on a standardized achievement or aptitude test, whose secondary school grades are 
below 2.00 on a 4.0 scale, or who fails to attain minimal academic competencies may be 
considered "educationally disadvantaged". 

4. ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED: any individual who is determined to be low 
income according to the latest available data from the Department of Commerce. Includes 
members of families who receive welfare or food stamps. 

5. INDIVIDUALS WITH LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY: Individuals who were 
not bom in the United States or whose native language is a language other than English, 
individuals who come from environments where a language other than English is dominant, 
and individuals who are American Indian and Alaskan Native students and who come from 
environments where a language other than English has had a significant impact on their level 
of English language proficiency; and, by reason thereof, have sufficient dilficulty speaking, 
reading, writing or understanding the English language to deny them the opportunity to learn 
successfully in classrooms where the language of instraction is English. 

6. INDIVIDUALS IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTTONS: Individuals who have been 
charged with or convicted of any criminal offense, including a youth offender or a juvenile 
offender. A correctional institution means any: prison, jail, reformatory, work farm, 
detention center, halfway house, or community-based rehabilitation center. 
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C. DEFINITIONS OF STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES UNDER 
THE INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES EDUCATION ACT 
(IDEA) AND SUBCHAPTER V OF CHAPTER 115 WI STATS. 

M-TEAM EVALUATION 

A school district must evaluate every child who is a resident of the district who has not 
graduated from high school if he or she has been referred for an evaluation and is between 
the ages of birth and 21 . This is done by a multidisciplinary team (M-team) of experts from 
different fields. The purpose of the M-team evaluation is to determine if the child has a 
disability that requires special education — in other words, if the child has an exertional 
educational need. (EEN) 

Disability DeHnitions 

Autism. A developmental disability significantly affecting verbal and nonverbal 
communication and social interaction, generally evident before age three, that adversely 
affects a child’s educational performance. Other characteristics often associated with autism 
are engagement in repetitive activities and stereotyped movements, resistance to 
environmental change or change in daily routines, and unusual responses to sensory 
experiences. The term does not apply if a child’s educational performance is adversely 
affected primarily because the child has a serious emotional disturbance, as defined at 34 
CFR 300.7(b)(9) of the regulations implementing the IDEA. 

Cognitive disability. Significantly below -average, general intellectual functioning coupled 
with deficiencies in adaptive behavior. This Wisconsin term is synonymous with mental 
retardation. 

Deaf. A hearing impairment that is so severe that the child is impaired in processing 
linguistic information through hearing, with or without amplification, which adversely affects 
educational performance. 

Emotional disturbance (ED). A disability characterized by emotional, social, and 
behavioral functioning that signiftcantly interferes with a student’s educational program; and 
by deviant behavior that is severe, chronic, or frequent and that is manifested in at least two 
of the student’s primary environments (home, school, and community). 

Note: "Educational program" includes social interactions, interpersonal relationships, 
and persona] adjustment as well as academic skills; a student can be functioning 
adequately in academic areas and still be identified as having an emotional 
disturbance. 

Hard of Hearing. A hearing impairment, whether permanent or fluctuating, that adversely 
affects a child’s educational performance. 



Timing disabilities (Wisconsin Statutes, Chapter 115); specific learning disability (P.L. 
94-142). A disability that denotes severe and unique learning problems due to a disorder 
existing within the child which significantly interferes with the ability to acquire, organize, 
and/or express information. 

Orthopedically Impaired. This federal term means a severe orthopedic impairment that 
adversely affects a child’s educational performance. The term includes impairments caused 
by congenital anomaly (e.g., clubfoot, absence of some member, etc.), impairments caused 
by disease (e.g., poliomyelitis, bone tuberculosis, etc.), and impairments from other causes 
(e.g., cerebral palsy, amputations, and fractures or bums that cause contractures). 

Other health impaired. This federal term means having limited strength, vitality or 
alertness, due to chronic or acute health problems such as a heart condition, tuberculosis, 
rheumatic fever, nephritis, asthma, sickle cell anemia, hemophilia, epilepsy, lead poisoning, 
leukemia, or diabetes, which adversely affects a child’s educational performance. 

Fhysically handicapped. Students who have some physical defect such as affection of the 
joints or bones, disturbances of the neuromuscular mechanism, congenital deformities, 
cardiac conditions, spastic and other acquired deformities that hinder their achievement of 
normal growth and development. This Wisconsin term is similar to orthopedically impaired. 

Speech and language handicap (Wisconsin Statutes, Chapter 115); speech or language 
impairment (IDEA). A disability characterized by a delay or deviance in acquiring 
prelinguistic, receptive, and/or expressive skills of oral communication. 

Traumatic Brain Iiyury. An acquired injury to the brain caused by an external physical 
force, resulting in total or partial junctional disability or psychosocial impairment, or both, 
that adversely affects a child’s educational performance. The term applies to open or closed 
head injuries resulting in impairments in one or more areas, such as cognition; language; 
memory; attention; reasoning; abstract thinking; judgment; problem-solving; sensory, 
perceptual and motor abilities; psychosocial behavior; physical functions; information 
processing; and speech. The term does not apply to brain injuries that are congenital or 
degenerative, or brain injuries induced by birth trauma. 

Visually handicapped. Students who have visual deficiencies that, even with correction, 
adversely affect their educational performance. 
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NICHCY 

National Information Center for Children and Youth with Disabilities 
F.O. Box 1492, Washington, D.C. 20013-1492 
1S00-69S4)28S (Toll Free, Voice/TT) 

^SpeeialNet User Name: NICHCY •• SCAN User Name: NICHCY 



DISABnJTIES WHICH QUALIFY CHILDREN AND YOUTH FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICES 
UNDER THE INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES EDUCATION ACT (IDEA) 



The Education of the Handicapped Act, Public Law (PL.) 94- 142, was passed by Congress in 1975 and amended by PL. 99457 in 
19.86 to ensure that children with disabilides would have a free, appropriate public education available to them which would meet their 
unique needs. It was'again amended in 1990,andthename was changed to the/ndividuafrwfrftDisobi/tdesEdncatidiKAc/ (PL. 101- 
476), or IDEA. 

IDEA defines “children with disabilities'* as having any of the following types of disabilities: autism, deaf-blindness, hearing 
impairments (including deafrtess), mental retardation, multipledisabilities, orthopedic impairments, other health impairments, serious 
emotional distur^ce, specific learning disabilities, speech or language impairments, traumatic brain injury, and visual impairments 
(including blindness). These terms are defined in the regulations for IDEA, as described below. 



1. AUTISM 

A developmental disability significantly affecting verbal and 
non-verb^ communication and social interaction, generally evi- 
dent before age three, that adversely affects educational perfor- 
mance. 

2. DEAFNESS 

A hearing impairment which is so severe that a child is impaired 
in processing linguistic information through hearing, with or 
without amplification, which adversely affects educational per- 
formance. 

3. DEAF-BLINDNESS 

Simultaneous hearing and visual impairments, the combination 
of which causes such severe communication^ and other develop- 
mental and educational problems that a child caiuiot be accom- 
modated in special education programs solely for children with 
deafness or children with blin^ess. 

4. HEARING IMPAIRMENT 

An impairment in hearing, whether permanent or fluctuating, 
which adversely affects a child*s educational performance but 
which is not included under the definition of “deafness.** 

5. MENTAL RETARDATION 

Significantly subaverage general intellectual functioning exist- 
ing concurrently with deficits in adaptive behavior and mani- 
fested during the develc^mental period, which adversely afreets 
a child*s educational performance. 

6. MULTIPLE DISABILITIES 

Simultaneous impairments (such as mental letardation/blind- 
ness, mental retardation/orthopedic impairment, etc.), the com- 
bination of which cause? nich severe educational problems that 



the child canna be accommodated in a special education pro- 
gram solely for one of the impairments. The term does not 
include children with deaf-blindness. 

7. ORTHOPEDIC IMPAIRMENT 

AsevereQnhopedicimpairmentwhichadverselyaffectsachiId*s 
educationalperformance. The term includes impairmentscaused 
by a congenital anomaly (e.g., clubfoot, absence of some limb, 
etc.), impairments caused by disease (e.g. poliomyelitis, bone 
tuberculosis, etc.), and impairments from other causes (e.g., 
cerebral palsy, amputations, and fractures or bums which cause 
contraemres). 

8. OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRMENT 

Having limited strength, vitality, or alertness, due to chronic or 
acute health problems such as a heart condition, tuberculosis, 
rheumatic fever, nephritis, asthma, sickle cell anemia, hemo- 
philia, epilepsy, lead poisoning, leukemia, or diabetes, which 
adversely afreets a child*s educational performance. According 
to the Office of Special Education and Rehabiliutive Services* 
clarification statement of September 16, 1991, eligible children 
with ADD may also be classified under **other health impair- 
ment** 

9. SERIOUS EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE 

(I.) A condition exhibiting one or more of the following charac- 
teristics overalong period of time and toamarked degree, which 
adversely affects educational performance: (A) an inability to 
learn which cannot be explained by intellectual, sensory, or 
health factors; (B) an inability to build or maintain satisfactory 
interpersonal relationships with peers and teachers; (C) inappro- 
priate types of behavior or feelings under normal circumstances: 

(D) a general pervasive mood of unhappiness or depression: or 

(E) a tendency to develop physical symptoms or fears associated 
with personal or school problems. ^.) The term includes 
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children who have schizophrenia. The lenn docs not include 
children who are socially maladjusted, unless it is determined 
that they have a serious emotional disturbance. 

10. SPECinC LEARNING DISABILITY 

A disorder in one or more of the basic psychological processes 
involved in understanding or in using language, spoken or 
written, which may manifest itself in an imperfect ability to 
listen, think, speak, read, write, spell, or to do mathematical 
calculations. The term includes such conditions as perceptual 
disabilities, brain injury, minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, 
and developmental aphasia. The term docs not include children 
who have learning problems which are primarily the result of 
visual, hearing, or motor disabilities, of mental retardation, of 
emotional disturbance, or of environmental, cultural, or eco- 
nomic disadvantage. 

11. SPEECH OR LANGUAGE IMPAIRMENT 

A communication disorder such as stuttering, impaired articula- 
tion, a language impairment, or a voice impairment, which 
adversely affects a child’s educational performance. 

12. TRAUMATIC BRAIN INJURY 

An acquired injury to the brain caused by an external physical 
force, resulting in total or partial functional disability or 
psychosocial impairment, or both, which adversely affects edu- 
cational pcrfomtancc. The term does not include brain injuries 
that are congenital or degenerative, or brain injuries induced by 
birth trauma. 

13. VISUAL IMPAIRMENT INCLUDING BLINDNESS 

A visual Impairment which, even with correction, adversely 
affects a child’s educational pcrfonnancc. The term includes 
both children with partial sight and those with blindness. 



SERVICES FOR INFANTS, TODDLERS, AND PRES- 
CHOOLERS WITH DISABILITIES 

PX. 99457 , the Education of the HandkapptdActAmnd^ 
mantt of iPW, created a new mandate for all state education 
agencies to serve all children with disabilities from age three by 
I99h\992, The Preschool Program’s purpose is to extend the 
P.L. 94- 142 rights to children from age three, including all 
definitions and requirements. However, Congress made an 
important distinction for preschoolers: Slates are not required to 
label 3-5 year-olds in order to serve these children. 

P.L. 99457 also established the Part H program, now known 
as the Early Intervention Program fa Infants and Toddlers with 
Disabilities. This program is directed to the needs of children, 
from birth to their third birthday, who need early intervention 
services because they: (1) are experiencing developmental de* 
lays in one or more of the following areas: cognitive, physical, 
language and speech, psychosocial, or self-help skills; (2) have 
a physical or mental condition that has a high probability of • 
resulting in delay, such as Down Syndrome, cerebral palsy, etc.; 



or (3) at the state s discreuon. arc at risk medically or envuon- 
mentaily for substantial developmental delays if early interven- 
tion is not provided. In addition, under this program the infant 
or toddler’s family may receive services that are needed to help 
them a^ist in the development of their child. State definitions of 
eligibility under this program vary; many states are sdU in the 
process of developing their Pan H programs. Therclure, 
depending on the state, services may be fully available or sdll in 
the process of developing. 



FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 

If you feel that any of the above statements accurately 
describes your child, we encourage you to find out more about 
special education and related services available in your child’s 
public school district. Many parents have found the NICHCY 
publication endiled^Questions Parents Often Ask About Special 
Education Services" helpful. For children binh through 5 years, 
askfor the publication ’’APartms’ Guide to Accessing Programs 
for Infimts, Toddlers, and Preschoolers with Disabilities,” All 
NICHCY publications are free of charge. 

The Special Education Director for your child’s school 
district. Child Find Coordinator, or the principal of your child’s 
school should be able to answer specific questions you may have 
about obtaining special education and related services for your 
child. In addition, the FederaUy funded Parent Training and 
fiifonnation Programs across the country are excellent sources of 
information. For a listing of information sources in your state, 
NICHCY has a State Resource Sheet for each state and U.S. 
Tenitory, this sheet includes the address of the Parent Training 
and Information Program. 
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For more Information contact NICHCY. 
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Working Paper 



D. Pupil Population in Wisconsin Public 

Schools Protected by 
Pupil Nondiscrimination Provisions 

(Wisconsin Statute 118.13 and Administrative Rule PI 9) 






DPI 



Developed 1989 
by Barbara A. Bitters 
and staff of the 
Equity Mission Team 

Revised January 1995 
by Pat Arnold, Program Assistant 
Equity Mission Team 



This handout is available from: 

Equity Mission Team 

Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 
P.O. Box 7841 
Madison, WI 53707-7841 
608-266-3697 




The Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction does not discriminate on the basis of sex, race, religion, national 
origin, ancestry, creed, sexual orientation, pregnancy, marital or parental status, or physical, mental, 

emotion^ or learning disability. 
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Percentages of Protected Groups 
Under s.118.13 and PI 9 



GROUP 


PERCENTAGE 


NUMBER 




Sex 


100.0% 

48.4% (female) 
51.6% (male) 


844,001 

408,456 

435,545 


(PK-12) 

(PK-12) 

(PK-12) 


Race 


100.0% 

15.7% (Pupils of Color) 


844,001 

132,265 


(PK-12) 

(PK-12) 


National Origin 


2.2% 


18,258 


(PK-12) 


Ancestry** 


100.0% 


844,001 


(PK-12) 


Creed** 


100.0% 

8.0%* (other than 

Protestant or Catholic) 


844,001 

67,520 


(PK-12) 

(PK-12) 


Pregnancy** 


8.3% 


10,079 


(9-12) 


Parental Status** 


100.0% 


844,001 


(PK-12) 


Marital Status** 


100.0% 

2.8% * (married) 


844,001 

6,952 


(PK-12) 

(9-12) 


Sexual Orientation** 


100.0% 

10.0%* (sexual minority) 


844,001 

84,400 

24,829 


(PK-12) 

(PK-12) 

(9-12) 


Disability 




99,414 


(Ages 3-21) 



* Estimate 

** Data is not collected by schools or the department on these groups 
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iasis for Protection: 



Sex 



Nnn-Discrimination/ 
Equity Issues 



Sex - concept used to describe the physiological traits that 

distinguish between males and females 

Source: Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors, 12th Edition, 1990 



Statewilde Enrollment Totals 
September 17 , 1993 



Grades 


Female 


Male 


Total 


PK-12 


408,456 


435,545 , 


844,001 


PK-8 


287,339 


308,378 


595,717 


9-12 


121,117 


127,167 


248,284 


^PK-12 Females: 


408,456 (48.4%) 


PK-12 Males 


435,545 (51.6%) 



Source: DPI Information Series #94-19, "Enrollments by 
Grade" 



Segregation by instructional 
grouping 

Access to courses and activities 
(such as physical education, 
athletics, extra-curricular 
activities, and vocational 
education) 

Sex-biased counseling, tests or 
counseling materials 

Disparate teacher expectations for 
educational achievement of 
females and males 

» Lack of Multicultural, gender-fair 
curriculum 

» Sexual Harassment 

• Less support for female athletes 
than for male athletes 

• Differential treatment in 
disciplinary actions for males vs. 
females 

• Lack of understanding & 
recognition of gender issues 
within racial, language, and other 
groups 

• Limited expectations for career 
and vocational opportunities of 
females 
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Basis for Protection 



Non-Discrimination/ 
Race Equity Issues 



Race - concept used to describe people xvho are united or 
classified together on the basis of genetically transmitted 
physical similarities deriving from their common descent, 
and xvho are also frequently thought to share ctdtural and 
social traits. 

Source: Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors, 12th Editiort, 1990 



(All data for Pre-kindergarten through Grade 12, 
based on enrollments of September 18, 1992) 

AFRICAN AMERICAN 



Isolation and segregation 

Lack of multicultural, gender-fair 
curriculum 

Culturally biased counseling or 
counseling materials 

Disparate teacher expectations 

Different treatment based on race 
or culture 



37,897 females (1 1 .02%) 38,567 males (10.48%) 

Total 76,446 (10.74% of all WI pupils) 

HISPANIC 

11,816 females (3.44%) 12,787 males (3.47%) 

Total 24,603 (3.46% of all WI pupils) 



Racial harassment 

Lower levels of achievement or 
differential outcomes 

Disproportionate representation 
in special education classes 



ASIAN. PACinC ISLANDER 

9,800 females (2.85%) 10,382 males (2.82%) 

Total 20,182 (2.84% of all WI pupils) 



High suspension and expulsion 
rates 

High drop-out rates 



AMERICAN INDIAN. ALASKAN NATIVE 

5,361 females (1.56%) 5,673 males (1.54%) 

Total: 11,034 (1.55% of all WI pupils) 



Low representation in higher 
level math and science classes 

Lack of role models 



CAUCASIAN 

343,600 females (84.12%) 368,136 males (84.52%) 
Total: 711,736 (84.33% of all WI pupils) 



Culturally based testing and 
assessment 



PK-12 PUPILS OF COLOR 

64,856 females (15.87% of all female pupUs) 
67,409 males (15.47% of all male pupils) 
Total: 132,265 (15.67% of all WI pupils) 



Source: DPI Informatiort Series #94-14, "Enrollments in Public 
Schools by Race and Sex, 1993-94) 
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for Protection 

National Origin 

Naticmal Origin - includes pupils whose first language is 
other than English and who are limited-English proficient 
Source; PI-9, Wis. Administrative Code 



Limited-English Proficient 

PK-12 Total: 18,258 (2.16% of all pupils) 

PK-8 Total: 15,166 (2.547o of all PK-8 pupils) 

9-12 Total: 3,092 (1.247o of all 9-12 pupils) 

There are approximately 80 language represented among the 
Limited English Proficient Pupils enrolled in Wisconsin 
Schools 

The largest language groups represented include: 





# of Pupils 


% of Total 
LEP Pupils 


Hmong 


8,785 


48.11% 


Spanish 


7,089 


38.82% 


Lao 


608 


3.33% 


Vietnamese 


189 


1.03% 


Khmer 


173 


.94% 


Russian 


172 


.94% 


Arabic 


171 


.93% 


Chinese 


160 


.87% 


Korean 


132 


.72% 


Other 


779 


4.26% 


Total LEP Pupils 


18,258 
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Non-Discrimination/ 
Fqnity Issues 

• Lack of adequate language 
instruction 

• Isolation or segregation of 
language minorities 

• Pupil harassment 

• Lack of multicultural, gender-fair 
curriculum 

• Different teacher expectations 

• Lack of culturally sensitive 
support services 

• Retention on basis of language 
only 

• Culturally biased testing materials 

• All DPI and other education 
publiations are in English only 



Source; Wisconsin Public School Census of 
Limited English Speaking Students, March 
1994 
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Basis for Protection 

Ancestry 



Ancestry - ethnicity, country of origin 
Souce: s.l 11.32, Wis. Stats. 

In addition to the information on pages 3 & 4, the following 
provides information on selected ancestry g;roups in 
Wisconsin: 



Caucasian 



4,514,315 



92.28% 



German 


1,238,981 




Polish 


184,040 




Norwegian 


140,276 




Irish 


111,065 




English 


81,404 




Italian 


48,728 




Dutch 


43,133 




Other White 


2,666,668 




African American 


244,305 


4.99% 


American Indian, 






Eskimo or Aleut 


39,725 


.81% 


American Indian 


39,367 




Eskimo 


178 




Aleut 


180 




Asian, Pacific Islander 


53,058 


1.08% 


Hmong 


16,980 




Chinese 


7,397 




Asian Indian 


6,270 




Korean 


5,718 




Filipino 
Other Asian or 


4,013 




Pacific Islander 


• 12,680 




Other Race 


40,366 


.83% 


Hispanic Origin 


87,609 


1.79 


Mexican 


56,903 




Puerto Rican 


17,813 




Cuban 


1,502 




Central American 


1,938 




South American 


2,327 




Other Hispanic 


7,126 




Note: Totals for Hispanic Origin are included in figures for other 


races. 







Non-Discrimination/ 
Eauitv Issues 

“TC ^ 

• Pupil harassment 

• Lack of multicultural, gender-fair 
curriculum 

• Different teacher expectations 

• Difference treatment based on 
ancestry 



Total WI Population 4,891,769 



Source: U.S. Census of Population and 

Housing, 1990, Summary Tape File 3 
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asis for Protection 

Creed/Religion 



Non-Discrimination/ 
Equity Issues 



Creed - means a system of religious beliefs, including moral or 
ethical beliefs about right and wrong, that are sincerely 
held with the strength of traditional religious views. 

Source: s. 111.32, Wis. Stats. 



Chart A 



Religious 

Preference 


US 


WI 


Protestant 


57% 


43% 


Catholic 


28% 


49% 


Jewish 


2% 


1% 


Other 


4% 


4% 


None 


9% 


3% 



Chart A source: US data from US Statistical Abstracts - 1989 



WI data estimated from Wiscoiisin 
Statistical Abstracts - 1979 



• Celebrating certain religious 
holidays or expressions in schools 
and not others 

• Pupil harassment 

• Lack of multicultural, gender-fair 
curriculum 

• Lack of accommodation of 
sincerely held religious beliefs in 
academic programs 



Chart B 



Wisconsin Religious Population 
Total 3,178,746 



Roman Catholic 


1,565,460 


49.25% 


Lutheran 


946,100 


29.77% 


Methodist 


176,204 


5.54% 


United Church 






of Christ 


100,866 


3.17% 


Baptist 


74,086 


2.33% 


Presbyterian 


45,125 


1.42% 


Episcopal 


32,331 


1.02% 


Jewish 


30,000 


.94% 


Others 


208,574 


6.567o 



Chart B source: 1985 Wisconsin Religious Directory 
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Basis for Protection Non-Discrimination/ 

Pregnancy/Parental Status/Marital Status Equity Issues 



Pregnancy - includes any pregnancy related condition incl 
tiding childbirth, false pregnancy, miscarriage, termination 
of pregnancy. 

^urce: PI-9, Wis. Administrative Code 
Parental Status - means the status - parent (natural, 
adoptive, or foster) or non-parent (of the pupil) 

Marital Status - means the status Tnarried, single, divorced, 
separated or widowed (of the pupil). 

Source: s.ll8.32(12), Wis. Stats. 

School-Age Parent - means any person under the age of 21 
:oho is not a high school graduate and is a parent, an 
expectant parent or person who has been pregnant within the 
immediately preceding 120 days. 

Source: PI-19(7), Wis. Administrative Code 



Pregnancy/Parental Status 



Age 


Pregnancies* 


Births* 


Abortions 


14 & under 


298 


175 


+ 123 


15-17 


3,495 


2,481 


+ 1,014 


18-19 


6,286 


4,576 


+ 1,710 



• Policies (such as excuses for 
absences) which discriminate on 
the basis of pregnancy 

• Lack of access to courses, activities, 
and services 

• Isolation and segregation 

• Denial of scholarships and other 
awards 

• Denial of leadership roles, student 
offices, or participation in 
extracurricular activities 

• Lack of accommodation for 
parenting responsibilities (such as 
absences to care for sick children) 

• Lack of opportunity for 
development of vocational /career 
skills 



* Reported births or induced abortions. Pregnancies do not 
include miscarriage or abortions in other ways. 



Source: Wisconsin Department of Health & Social Services, 
Division of Health, Center for Health Statistics, 1993 



Marital Status 

US Statistical Abstract states that 2.8% of 15-19 
year olds were married in 1989 

2.87o of the Grades 9-12 enrollment: 6,952 



• Lack of access to courses, activities, 
and services 

• Isolation and segregation 
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asis for Protection 

Sexual Orientation 



Non-Discrimination/ 
Equity Issues 



Sexual Orientation - means having a preference for 
heterosexuality, homosexuality, or bisexuality, having a 
history of such preference or being identified with such a 
preference. 

Source; s.111.32, Wis. Stats. 



Based on Kinsey 1948 data and confirmed by other 
studies the homosexual/bi-sexual population is 
generally believed to be 10-15% of the total 
population. Several researchers believe that up 
to 307o of adolesents may be questioiung their 
sexual identity/orientation between the years of 
14-18. Recent research shows that sexual 
minority youth represent a disproportionate 
percent of at-risk youth. This is particularly true 
for AODA, suicide, family problems and school 
^dropping out. 



10% of PK-12 total enrollment: 84,400 



• Pupil harassment & lack of safety 
(such as jokes, name-calling, 
physical threats, and actual 
physical attacks or beatings) 

• Lack of access to school facilities or 
student group resources (such as 
bulletin boards, student 
newspapers, meeting rooms, etc.) 

• Curricular invisibility and bias or 
sanctioned discrimination in 
curriculum materials 

• Lack of role models 

• Lack of any supportive adults 

• Higher at risk factors (suicide, 
AODA, pregnancy, homelessness, 
etc.) 



10% of 9-12 total enrollment; 24,829 



30% of 9-12 total enrollment; 74,487 



Sovirce; Sears, James T., 'Teering Into the Well of Loneliness; 
The Responsibility of Educators to Gay and Lesbian 
Youth", in Social Issues and Education; Challenge and 
Responsibility, ASCD, 1987 
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Basis for Protection 

Disability 



Non-Discrimination/ 
Equity Issues 



• Building or classrom accessibility 

• Isolation/segregation 

• Pupil harassment 

• Lack of access to all courses and 
programs (such as physical 
education, vocational education 
and special programs offered at 
other sites available to 
nondisabled students) 

• Lirruted or different access to pupil 
services (such as counseling) 

• High suspension/ expulsion rate 

(All data for Ages 3-21, public & private schools) for special education students 



"Child with exceptional educational needs" means a child 
with any of the following conditions, or such other conditions 
as the state superintendent determines, who may require 
educational seroices to suppplement or replace regular 
education: 

(a) Orthopedic impairment 

(b) Cognitive disability or other developmental disability 

(c) Hearing handicap 

(d) Visual handicap 

(e) Speech or language handicap 

(f) Emotional disturbance 

(g) Learning disability 

(h) Autism 

(i) Traiimatic brain injury 

(l) Other health impairment 

(m) Any combination of condition named by the state 
superintendent or enumerated in pars, (a) to (1) 

Source: s. 115.76, Wis. Stats. 



Disability 

Autism 

Cogiutive Disability 
Mild 
Severe 
Deaf/Blind 
Emotional 
Disturbance 
Hearing 
Handicap 
Learning 
Disability 
Other Health 
Impairment 
Orthopedic 
Impairment 
Speech & Lang 
Impairment 
Traumatic 
Brain Injury 
Visual 

Impairment 



• Disproportionate representation 
of students of color, males, and 
LEP students 

• Disparate teacher expectations for 
special education student 



# 


% female 


% male 


303 


16% 


84% 


8,669 


45% 


55% 


3,574 


42% 


58% 


6 


67% 


33% 


16,215 


19% 


81% 


1,356 


46% 


54% 


40,148 


30% 


70% 


1,066 


38% 


62% 


1,680 


42% 


58% 


25,879 


34% 


66% 


105 


45% 


55% 


413 


46% 


54% 



Pupils With Disabilities By Race 



Caucasian 83.21% 

African American 11.457o 

Hispanic 2.65% 

American Indian 1.657o 

Asian 1.05% 



Total 



99,414 32% 68% 



Source: Wisconsin DPI Special Education Child Count, 
12/1/93 
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FOLLOW-UP DATA FROM 



"Providing Access for Special Populations to 
Quality Vocational Education in Wisconsin," 
prepared by the Center on Education and Work 
for the Wisconsin Council on Vocational Education 
June, 1994 



Special populations include students with disabilities, academically disadvantaged, 
economically disadvantaged, limited English proficient, sex equity program participants and 
individuals in correctional institutions. 



These students are enrolled in vocational education programs in Wisconsin at ’rates that 
match and slightly exceed their incidence in the general high school population,’ This 
should be viewed as a positive trend that is consistent with our philosophy that school-to- 
work programs are for ail students. 

Wisconsin’s student population consists of "34% of the general student body statewide being 
members of special populations groups, and 36% of students participating in vocational 
education being members of special populations." 



There seems to be a misconception at the secondary education level that certain programs are 
a privilege and not a right. We keep forgetting that free public K-12 education is a civU 
right for all students and therefore cannot be exclusionary as is post-secondary education. 



1. ’Tech Prep, Youth Apprenticeship and a number of School to-Work initiatives... lack 
knowledge about special populations’ participation,,.. do not target special 
populations,... ;md collect little information on special populations’ participation.’ 

2. "Disadvantaged students comprise the highest percentage of dropouts from vocational 
education programs, nearly double the number of regular students who drop out of 
vocational education." 

3. "Currently there is no capacity to determine consistency in program delivery trends 
for vocational education programs and services to students with disabilities." 

4. "Academically and economically disadvantaged youth in Wisconsin comprise the 
largest percentage of special populations in vocational education courses, but appear 
to be receiving fewer services than other special population groups to assist them in 
succeeding." 

5. "There are few specific services that help (limited English proficiency) students bridge 
successfully to the world of work or higher education." 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE WCOVE REPORT ON SPECIAL POPULATIONS: 



1. "Support consistent and reliable data collection processes and reporting for 
specM populations. 

2. Expand evaluation to include program practices and quality as well as 
program inputs and outcomes. 

3. Promote inclusion of special populations in Tech Prep and School-to-Work 
initiatives. 

4. Focus on program success rather than on student failure. It is not clear what 
opportunities disadvantaged students have to obtain quality vocational 
education programming in Wisconsin. ... They comprise the highest 
percentage of special population students enrolled in vocational education, yet 
they receive relatively few services to help them succeed. 

5. Study the impact of concentrating federal Perkins funds to areas with a high 
incidence of special populations students. 

6. Develop follow-up reporting procedures for special populations students. ... 
Detailed follow-up rqxrrting can provide information on economic self- 
sufficiency, independent living and the nature and quality of employment. " 



Wisconsin’s testimony in regard to the reauthorization hearing of the Carl Perkins Act: 

"IMPROVE PARTICIPATION FOR THOSE STUDENT GROUPS IN GREATEST 
NEED." 



1. Staff development on the characteristics and needs of special populations must 
be provided to all vocational program staff including Tech Piiqp, Youth 
Apprenticeship and other School-to-Work initiatives; and they must all collect 
information on special populations’ participation. 

2. Special attention should be paid to the successful completion of vocational 
programs, not just participation, where disadvantaged students drop out at 
double the rate of the general population. 

3. A system needs to be developed to provide consistency in effective program 
delivery models for students from special populations. 

4. Special services need to be developed and targeted to academically and 

126 
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economically disadvantaged youth who appear to be receiving fewer services 
than other special population groups to assist them in succeeding. 

Specific services need to be designed that help (limited English proficiency) 
students bridge successfully to the world of work or higher education. 

Expand evaluation to include program practices and quality as well as 
program inputs and outcomes. 

Study the impact of concentrating federal Perkins funds to areas with a high 
incidence of special populations students. 

Require more detailed follow-up of students after completing vocational 
programs to isolate and promote successful practices while eliminating the 
unproductive ones. 

The transition service requirements of IDEA for students with disabilities 
should be more specifically incoiporated into the Perkins Act where related to 
vocational and applied technology education such that vocational programs 
share responsibility for designing and implementing appropriate transition 
services for students with disabilities through the I^. 
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F. Improving Students’ 
Transitions 

by Eileen Dagen, Director of Pupil Services, 
Cooperative Educational Services Agency 
(CESA) # 1, West Allis, WI 

All 12 of Wisconsin's CESAs are involved 
in a study to determine the career development 
needs of people with disabilities from their 
perspective. The project’s goal is to improve 
future outcomes by helping staff and schools 
plan, implement and evaluate career education 
programs. The objectives include; 

a) conducting a statewide follow-up study' of 
exited students, their parents, employers 
and community agencies; 

b) developing a teacher guide for planning 
and intervention based upon the six com- 
ponents of the transition requirements in 
IDEA (P.L. 101-476); ■ 

c) disseminating the guide statewide. 

During the first project year (1993-94), each 
participating CESA interviewed 10 persor^s with 
disabilities who had been but of sAobl for 4 to 
10 years. These individuals were considered 
leanring disabled, emotionally disturbed or 
cognitively disabled in the school setting. At 
the same time the, University of Wisconsin- 
Madison undertook a nation?! study of indi- 
viduals with disabilities that focused on career 
development opporturdties and the effect on 
future careers. The university partners, research- 
ers in the field, focused on specific disabilities 
such as people with cerebral palsy, visual im- 
pairments, individuals who were deaf cind hard 
of hearing as well as those with other disabili- 
ties. Each partner interviewed 10 people lo- 
cated in different parts of the country. The 
— continued on page 7 — 
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— Improving Students’... continued from page 1 — 
university provided training in ethnographic inter- 
. viewing, the format used for both projects. 

Interview Questions 

All participants were asked the same questions. 
These questions elicited the following information 
from employed participants: current job including re- 
sponsibilities, relationships, job history, future plans, 
financial information and disability related informa- 
tion. Unemployed particip^ts were asked questions 
concerning: current employment situations including 
major reasons for unemployment, barriers, .methods 
used in looking for work, relationships with commu- 
nity agencies, and their educational situation for those 
in postsecondary programs. All participants were also 
asked questions about their family, expectations, of the 
family, peer interactions and friends, current living 
situations, and school experiences. 

Data Analysis And Findings 

The interviews were recorded on tape and tran- 
scribed by a third party. The* transcriptions ranged 
from five single spaced pages to 48 double spaced 
pages. Each CESA interviewer reviewed his/her ten 
interviews, determined common themes, and summa- 
rized them. The interviewers then met as a ^oup to 
determine categories in which to group the themes. In 
addition, interviews were selected at random and coded 
using these categories to determine if additional ones 
were needed or if information was included that was 
not actually addressed in the inteh^iews. The follow- 
ing is a portion of the study's findings. 

Employment 

• Tne majority of those interviewed were unemployed, un- 
deremployed or working part-time. 

• They had no plans to advance or change jobs even when 
dissatisfied with the current situation. 

• * Parents facilitated employment linkages especially for 

those with cognitive disabilities. 

• Friends, and the Division for Vocational Rehabilitation 
facilitated linkages for those who were learning disabled 
or emotionally disturbed. 

• Few were involved with Community Employment Pro- 
grams, or the Private Industry Councils. 

• Few used want ads to find employment. 

— continued on next page — 
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— Improving Students*..^ continued from page 7 — 

• Most interviewed said they had little choice in the type 
of jobs that they were doing, but took what was offered. 

• Only a few participated in training programs and few 
saw this as a step in the job process. 

• Of the 90 interviews, 14 had been or were presently 
attending technical schools. 

• Minimal accommodations were made for individu- 
als on the job, although most did not self-identify as 
disabled so the employer may not have been aware 
that accommodations were be needed. 

• Employers allowed cognitively disabled students to 
move to a new situation rather than provide training 
in the problem area. 

• Learning disabled and emotionally disabled students 
who were unemployed generally had no driver’s li- 
cense and no means of transportation. 

Recreation 

There were limited activities in small conunu- 
nifies. The majority of those interviewed had few 
friends. Cognitively disabled people participated 
- in activities witti family. There were some orga- 
nized activities available for this group. Those who 
had friends in high school continued these rela- 
tionships. Some friendships evolved from work. 

Self-perception 

Some said that being labeled in school influ- 
enced their self-perception negatively. Others said if 
they were supported and told that they could pass 
they, did, but if told "you can't pass" they didn't. 

. Most of those interviewed who had a learning 
disability said they had a reading problem. Those 
who as students were considered emotionally dis- 
turbed know they have a disability, but many 
considered behaviorally disordered did not iden- 
tify themselves as having a disability. 

If interviewees had been involved with sports 
and clubs in high school they did not experience 
low self-esteem. Almost all indicated that there 
was less teasing away from or out of school. 

Financial 

The large majority of those interviewed were 
of low-middle socioeconomic status. Employed 
individuals felt that their incomes were adequate. 
Cognitively disabled people needed Supplemental 
Security Income (SSI) as a source of income. 



Five incarcerated participants believed that money 
was unavailable by regular means so they were justi- 
fied in getting funds in other ways. 

People were resigned to the money that they 
presently received and did not investigate or seem to 
understand that there are ways to increase income. 
Only 13 of the 90 received benefits, but the majority 
were aware of the need for benefits. Ten of the 90 said 
they were on track to reach their goals. 

School Experiences 

Almost all saw little relationship between school 
success and post high school success. Rural families 
were generally not mentioned as supportive, yet sup- 
port appeared to correlate to success. 

beaming disabled students stated that all aca- 
demics were difficult (reading and math), yet they 
wished they had accessed more classes. Some said that 
not being able to be in a specific class made them feel 
as if they were cheated. They knew that reading and 
math were related to good jobs. Guidance assistance 
was missing - "no one dealt with the future". 

Guidance Sen^ices 

In further reviewing the type of guidance pro- 
vided the following information surfaced in answer to 
the questions, "Who helped you with career coiinsel- 
ing"? "How did you learn about jobs"? "How did you 
get your first job"? They said that those who helped 
them learn about careers and were helpful in getting a 
job or accessing post secondary education were: 



High school counselor 


3 


College counselor 


4 


Agency personnel 


8 


CESA personnel 


8 


RegularA^ocational class teachers* 


. 10 


^Interviewees said ''regular teacher, " 
but connected to a vocational class. 




Special education teacher 


12 


No one helped. 


17 



Their answers included statements such as: 



• "Shop class really helped me get into a career." 

• "The world of work program." 

• "Special education teachers were by my side all the way 

through school." 

• "Guidance counselor, he was very good." 

• "My child development class and career class helped me." 

• "No help. I learned on my own." 

• "He [band teacher] put me in the direction of college." 

' — continued on next page — 
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— Improving Students*,,, continued from page 8 — 

Those interviewed were also asked what they 
thought counselors expected of them in school. They 
frequently answered "to be good in class." 

Conclusions 

One of the major conclusions drawn from the 
interviews was that these young people had little or no 
self-advocacy skills. They were unable to make link- 

"One of' the major corichisions drawn from the 
interviews zvas that these young people had little 
or no self-advocacy skills. They were unable to 
make linkages if those connections were not in 
place at the time that they exited high school," 

ages if those connections were not in place at the time 
that they exited high school. Vocational classes and 
training both in high school and postsecondary situa- 
tions were discussed as meciningful and important. 
However present job situations were often unrelated 
to the training. Families were also critical to the success 
of the student and yet they were often unwilling, 
unable or unprepared to assist the students. 

Agency, Employer, And Parent Responses 

In addition to the interviews with the exited stu- 
dents, surveys were sent to community agencies, em- 
ployers, and parents. The information was important 
in order to understand whether the present system of 
preparing people with disabilities for the future is 
adequate. The following are some of their responses. 

Agency Responses 

Agency personnel stated that they serve any- 
where from 3 to 150 high school students, with a few 
saying that they served several hundred. The majority 
. of the referrals come from teachers. Presently the larg- 
est number of students served are 17-18 years of age. 
Barriers to service include time, unfamiliarity with the 
transition process, teachers not knowing the services 
the agency provides, a need for more diagnostic infor- 
mation, waiting lists, lack of funds, lack of communica- 
tion, people unwilling to coordinate or provide leader- 
ship, and parents who are unclear about the process or 
benefits of accessing services. Agencies also had vary- 
ing levels of understanding of IDEA and thought that 
the schools should be doing more for students with 
disabilities. 

Employers* Responses 

One-hundred-sixteen employers responded to the 
survey, and 106 stated that they had employed people 



with disabilities. The majority were willing to provide 
work experience opportunities for students who were 
adequately prepared. One-hundred stated that they 
had never attended a workshop given for business 
people to inform them of the advantages of hiring 
people with disabilities, but 74 said that they would 
attend if invited. 

Employers responded that they v/ould like to see 
the following services provided by ihe schools or com- 
munity for people with disabilities as they exiter the job 
market: Job coaching, transportation options, more 
focus on basic skills and social skills, increase confi- 
dence, knowledge of disabling condition, realistic 
evaluation on site, better assessment before placement 
in job site, hands-on training, responsibility and ac- 
countability, realistic counseling regarding jobs, and 
relevant job training. Job coaches and proper training 
were listed most often by employers as needs. 

Parents' . Responses 

Parents returned 87 surveys stating the jobs that 
their sons or daughters were or had been involved in. 
With few exceptions they were low paying entry level 
positions. This is not surprising as the students were 
out of high school 4-10 years and some were in 
postsecondary education. Wien asked what could have 
been done in school to further assist your child secure 
employment the following responses were given: train- 
ing in an area of interest, a decent wage so they could 
be financially independent, a clearer understanding 
that they had a disability and what this meant, training 
about the job market, more schooling and the assis- 
tance of the counselor, more honesty. 

In answer to what type of community service would 
have been helpful, they said: better coordination of agen- 
cies, training in independent living skills, knowledge of 
what to expect in the work force, more agencies, job 
training, linkages to schooling, cind internships. 

Summary 

Schools as well as community agencies must make 
changes in the ways that they prepare young people 
for the future. The American With Disabilities Act , the 
transition mandates in IDEA, statewide interagency 
agreements and Ae move to rethink service delivery in 
schools will help. Individuals and their families must 
know their rights and responsibilities and take an 
active role in the planning for their future. 

For additional information, contact Eileen Dagen, 
CESA #i, Director of Pupil Services, CESA # 1, 2930 
South Root River Parkway, West Allis, WI 53227, or 
call (414)546-3000. -"I T] 



G. NATIONAL TRANSITION FOLLOW-UP STATISTICS 
FOR STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 

ONLY 3% OF EEN fflGH SCHOOL STUDENTS ARE ENROLLED IN FORMAL 
COMBINED SCHOOL/WORK PROGRAMS 

STUDENTS WITH LEARNING DISABIUTIES, EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE & 
COGNITIVE DISABILITIES/BORDERLINE ARE NOT INVOLVED IN AS MUCH 
CAREER COUNSELING OR TRANSITION PLANNING AS STUDENTS WITH 
COGNITIVE DISABIUTTES/SEVERE & ORTHOPEDIC IMPAIRMENTS 

15% OF ADULTS DID NOT FINISH HIGH SCHOOL 
25% OF ADULTS WITH DISABILITIES DID NOT FINISH 

25% OF ALL STUDENTS DROP OUT 

44% OF STUDENTS WITH DISABIUTIES DROP OUT 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES WITH DISABIUTTES EXPERIENCED STEEPEST 
RISE IN POSITIVE EMPLOYMENT FACTORS 

DROP OUTS SHOWED NO SIGNIFICANT INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT 
65% OF GRADUATES ARE WORKING IN COMPETITIVE PAID JOBS 
47% OF DROP OUTS ARE 
37% OF AGE OUTS ARE 

37% OF GRADUATES ATTEND POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 
1 1 % OF DROP OUTS DO 
18% OF AGE OUTS DO 

17% OF GRADUATES EARNED POST SECONDARY DEGREES & 1 1 % 
CONTINUED WORK ON THEM 

GRADUATES HAVE A MUCH HIGHER RATE OF INDEPENDENT LIVING, 
BETTER CITIZENSHIP, MARRIAGE; MUCH LESS LIKELY TO BE ARRESTED 
- COMPARED TO DROP OUTS AND AGE OUTS 

56% OF ALL STUDENTS ATTEND POST-SECONDARY SCHOOL 
15% OF STUDENTS WITH DISABIUTIES DO 

7% - NATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 

66% - UNEMPLOYMENT RATE OF ADULTS WITH DISABIUTIES 

79% - WANT TO WORK 

33% - UNEMPLOYMENT RATE OF RECENT EEN GRADUATES 

THE RANGE OF OCCUPATIONS HELD BY ADULTS WITH DISABIUTIES 

MIRRORS THAT OF NON-DISABLED WORKERS 
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69% OF ADULTS WITH DISABILITIES DO NOT NEED SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
TO PERFORM EFFECTIVELY AT WORK 

30% OF ADULTS WITH DISABIUHES HAVE ENCOUNTERED JOB 
DISCRIMINATION 

20% HAVE ENCOUNTERED PHYSICAL BARRIERS IN THE WORKPLACE 
50% OF WORKING PEOPLE WITH DISABILITIES DO NOT KNOW ABOUT 
THE ADA 

GRADUATES WITH EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE HAVE THE GREATEST 
UNEMPLOYMENT 2 YEARS AFTER HIGH SCHOOL (30%) 

33% OF GRADUATES WITH EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE PURSUED NO JOB 
OR POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 

GRADUATES WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES ARE EMPLOYED AT SAME 
RATE AS NON-DISABLED BUT MAJORITY PART-TIME & AT MINIMUM 
WAGE (77%) 

MALES OF ALL DISABILITIES AVERAGE $2/HOUR MORE THAN FEMALES 
SCHOOLS DO NOT PREPARE FEMALE STUDENTS WITH DISABIUTIES FOR 
ADULT LIFE AS WELL AS MALES 

IN AT T. DISABILITY AREAS, FEMALES HAVE LOWER EMPLOYMENT’ 

RATE, LOWER STATUS JOBS, MORE PART TIME JOBS, AND MORE SEX- 
STEREOTYPED JOBS THAN MALES 

GRADUATES WITH EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE DO NOT USE SOCIAL 
SERVICE AGENCIES 

62% OF GRADUATES WITH COGNITIVE DISABIUTIES DO NOT USE SOCIAL 
SERVICE AGENCIES 

50% OF REGULAR EDUCATION GRADUATES U’VE WITH PARENT 2 YEARS 
AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 

83% OF GRADUATES WITH DISABILITIES DO 

54.7% OF GRADUATES WITH DISABIUTIES LIVE WITH PARENTS 3-5 
YEARS AFTER H.S. 
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FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH A SIGNIFICANTLY HIGHER LIKELIHOOD THAT 
YOUTH WITH DISABIUTIES WILL SUCCEED AND STAY IN SCHOOL 



• MORE CLASS TIME SPENT IN SPECIAL EDUCATION RATHER THAN 
REGULAR EDUCATION 

• THOSE PARTldPATlNG IN OCCUPATIONALLY SPECIFIC VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION WERE LESS UKELY TO BE ABSENT, FAIL OR DROP OUT 

• STUDENTS WHO RECEIVED HELP FROM A TUTOR, READER OR 
INTERPRETER 




SOURCES; 



SRI Transition Follow-up Study (1989-93) 

Iowa Follow-up Study (1989) 

Harris Study of People with Disabilities (1986-89 & 1994) 
WI Transition Survey, Lombard (1988) 
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Strategies for Inclusion 
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Chief State School Officers) 

B. "Vocational Assessment Practices: What Works," Richard C. Lombard; National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education - Office of Special Populations’ Brief, 
December, 1994. 

C. Strategies for Including Students with Disabilities as School to Work Transition 
Systems are Developed (Ann Kellogg) 

D. Monitoring the Provision of Vocational Education for Individuals Who are Members 
of Special Populations 

E. Educational Accommodations Checklists 

F. Wisconsin is Making Progress in Non-Traditional Enrollment in Secondary Vocational 
Education (Baifc Schuler) 

G. Gender Equity in School to Work 

H. "Equity and Excellence in School to Work Transitions of Special Populations," 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
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Series Introduction 



In 1991 , the Council of Chief State School Offic- 
ers established a multiyear priority of improving 
connections between school and employment 
for all students. The Council's aim is to improve 
education and experiences that bridge youth and 
adulthood and prepare U.S. youth for immedi- 
ate or eventual entry into the world of employ- 
ment. 

A formal policy- statement adopted by the Council 
in 1991 , Connecting School and Employment, set 
in motion a series of activities and repons for 
improving paths for youth to prepare for produc- 
ti\'e employment: restructuring schools to support 
this objective: and identifying new responsibili- 
ties for schools, businesses, employee organi- 
zations, and postsecondaiy institutions to estab- 
lish sound career preparation patterns for the 
majority of our youth. The policy statement was 
an effort to recognize tlie need for de\eloping 
successful (T; methods of integrating academic 
and occupational education and work-based 
learning, such as high-qualicy coopenuive edu- 
cation. youth apprenticeship, and service 
learning: and (2) high school programs that re- 
sult in a high school diploma, postsecondary' 
credential, and certification of occupational skills. 

On .March 31. 199-t. President Clinton signed into 
law the Goals 2000: Educate America Act. Title 
I of the Act identifies eight goals to be reached 
by the year 2000 that call for all children to be 
ready to learn: a high school graduation rate of 
at least 90 percent: students demonstrating com- 
petency o\'er challenging subject matter when 
they leave grades - 1 . 8. and 12: professional de- 
velopment for teachers: American students' 
achievement first in the world in math and sci- 
ence: universal literacy for the United States to 
compete in a global economy: schools free of 
drugs, alcohol, and violence and offering a dis- 
ciplined environment conducive to learning: and 
partnerships that v.-iH increase parental involve- 
ment and participation in promoting the social, 
emotional, and academic grouih of children. 



Shortly after Goals 2000 established a framework 
to improve education in the United States, Presi- 
dent Clinton signed into law, on May 5, 1994, 
the School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1994. 
It specifically provides guidance for states to 
establish systems that address Goal 6: Every 
American will be literate and will possess the 
know'ledge and sk-’ls necessary to compete in 
a global economy. The guidance provided in the 
School-to-\Vork Act identifies the common fea- 
tures. basic program components, and student 
outcomes of a school-to-work transition system. 
A school-to-work transition sy'stem would be 
statewide and (1) help youth acquire the skills, 
abilities, and labor market information needed 
to make a smooth transition from school to ca- 
reer-oriented work or further education or 
training: (2) have substantial impact on the 
preparation of youth for a first job in a high-skiil. 
high-wage career and in increasing opportuni- 
ties for further education-, and ( 3 > support ne^' 
and expanded ways of integrating work-'oa.'cd 
and school-ba.sed learning, linking occupational 
and academic learning, and strengthening the 
linkages ben\-een secondary and postseconcary 
education. 

To assist states in the de\ elopment and imple- 
mentation of school-to-work systems and to 
encourage states' progress toward achieving 
Goal 6. the Council has invited or commissioned 
a series of papers to focus on issues of signifi- 
cance in designing school-to-work transition 
systems in states. To keep pace with a fast-mo\'- 
ing policy domain, the topics for papers will be 
flexible, over the course of the year. The Coun- 
cil will publish the papers in a series, make them 
available through electronic media, and compile 
the work in a final document that will be widely- 
disseminated. 

Support for the series is pro\'ided. in pan. by The 
Pew Charitable Trusts: The Charles Stewart .Mott 
Foundation: E.xxon Education Foui dation: and 
the U.S. Department of Labor. Employment and 
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Training Administration. This article was also sup- 
ported witli tunds from the U.S. Department of 
Education, Office of Special Education and Reha- 
bilitation Services (OSERS) through the National 
Transition Netvs ork, University of Minnesota. 



The focus of this article, “Including Students with 
Disabilities in School-to-Work Opportunities,” 
brings to light lessons learned and works in 
progress for involving all students, including 



youth with disabilities, in school-to-work tran- 
sition systems. It provides descriptions, 
discussions, solutions to labor code challenges, 
and student examples showing how transition 
requirements and components in two major fed- 
eral acts, the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act and the School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities Act, can work in concert to ensure that 
all students participate in school-to-w'ork tran- 
sition opportunities. 
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Introduction 



The School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1994 
(STWOA) was signed into law by President 
Clinton on May 4, 1994. The Act, in conjunction 
with Goals 2000: Educate America Act, estab- 
lishes a broad national incentive for educational 
reform based on comprehensive performance 
goals for schools and specific outcome measures 
for students. The Act calls on states to plan and 
implement transition systems that enable all 
students to successfully participate in postsecon- 
dary environments — including the workplace. 
As a joint initiative of the U.S. Departments of 
Education and Labor, the Act recognizes the re- 
lationship benv-een schooling and the broader 
issues of work-force development and the gen- 
eral well-being of the economy. 

The preparation of our youth to become fully 
panicipating and contributing members of their 
communities presents a significant challenge to 
schools, communities, and states. The .^ct em i- 
sions that appropriate learning opponunities ^ ill 
be provided to students with diverse back- 
grounds and interests through the de\’elopment 
of state and local pannerships. These panner- 
ships require collaboration and cooperation 
among public and private sectors that in many 
ca.ses have not existed in a systematic, compre- 



hensive way. Indeed, the Act recognizes that the 
United States lacks a comprehensive and coher- 
ent system to help its youth acquire the know- 
ledge, skills, abilities, and information they need 
to access the labor market or further education 
and training. 

The School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 199-i 
makes specific references to studerits tGth disabUi- 
ties and other minority students. The intent of the 
Act is clearly to expand and enrich opportunities 
for «//smdents in school to select and succeed in 
subsequent workplace, education, and training en- 
vironments. States will fail to carry out the intent 
of STWOA if they fall short in de\'eloping transi- 
tion systems that meet the needs of all students, 
including those with disabilities. 

This discussion provides guidance to states de- 
veloping transition systems in respon.se to the 
STWOA to ensure that these systems benerit stu- 
dents with disabilities. It focuses on the i.-'.ca:';-’'". 
of students with disabilities in the ST\X 0.\ a:'.o 
the lessons learned in designing transition pro- 
grams for students with disabilities under i:;e 
Individuals with Disabilities Education .\ct ct 
1990 (IDEA) for consideration by decision mak- 
ers implementing school-to-work programs. 
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Including Students with Disabilities 
in School-to-Work Opportunities 



By Michael E. Norman and Patricia S. Bourexis 

Michael E. Norman and Patricia S. Bourexis are consultants, 

The Study Group, Inc., II Lake Park Court. Germantown. Maryland 20874 

The views expressed in this article are those of the authors. Mr. Sorman and Ms. Boiire.. 
and do not necessarily reflect those of the Council or its funding soince. 



The Need for Students with Disabilities to 
Participate in School-to-Work Transition Programs 



Nowhere has the need to focus on postsecon- 



dart' outcomes been more apparent than in 
special education. Findings from recent studies 
on the post-high school outcomes and commu- 
nity adjustment of youth with disabilities 
reinforce the intent of and the need for the 
STWOA to create a high-qualiw. school-to-work 
transition system that enables all students to suc- 



cessfully enter the workplace and participate 
fullv in their communities. The single largest and 
most important study was commissioned by the 
Office of Special Education Programs of the L'.S. 
Department of Education. This study, the Na- 
tional Longitudinal Transition Study by SRI 
International, was begun in 1985 and completed 
in 1993. The study included more than 8.000 
former special education students in 300 school 
districts. The study asked the question: "How 
well do students with disabilities fare follov^'ing 
high school?" Researchers at SRI International 
revealed the following facts: 




Thirt>--six percent of all youth with disabili- 
ties served in publicly mandated special 
education programs dropped out of school 
prior to graduation. On average nationally, 
this percentage represented a higher dropout 
rate than any other group of young peoole. 



• Young adults v.'ith disabilities shov.-ed lov.- 
levels of participation in postsecondar/ \ cca- 
tional programs. Fewer than 1 perv.en. of 
these individuals had gained access to pcst- 
secondaiy \'ocational programs three :o :;yc 
years after the time ot high school comple- 
tion. 

• Approximately 43 percent of youth ith di^- 
abilities remained unemployed three to m'e 
years after high school. Of those who v. ere 
employed, many worked only part time and 
received low wages. The vast maiorip' v^ere 
not receiving medical insurance coverage or 
other fringe benefits through their employers. 

• For far too many students with disabilities, the 
transition from school meant sitting idl\ at 
home, dependent on family members for 
support long into adulthood. 

These findings have been supported in other 
studies in states such as \ermont. Minnesota. 
Oregon. Iowa, and Washington. The National 
.■Association of Indu.stry-Education Cooperation 
(1992') reported in 1986. 198”. and 1989 that ot 
13 million disabled working-age people in the 
United States, only 34 percent worked hill or part 
time. 
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Lessons Learned 

The successful implementation of STWOA ’tv'ill 
require states and local communities to draw 
from a \-ariet\- of resources. By reference to all 
students, the Act promotes coordination and co- 
operation across education, human service 
agencies, and communin' business partners. The 
lessons learned and the expertise available within 
special education can provide valuable support 
in the implementation of comprehensi\'e school- 
to-work programs. Perhaps the “lessons" are best 
summarized in testimon\' presented on behalf of 
the National Transition Netn'ork, Institute to the 
U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Employment and 
Producth'irv'. Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. This testmiom' concluded wit, . the fol- 
lowing lessons learned; 

• We lta\'e learned that young people v, ith dis- 
abilities. including people with severe 
disabilities, can and increasingh' do success- 
fuii\- participate in postsecondar\- education 
programs, emplovnient. and all othei aspects 
of community li\ ing. 

• We have learned that partnerships among 
educators, rehabilitation and human ser\'ice 
professionals, students and family members, 
and employers are all necessary to make this 
happen. 

• We ha\ e learned that the principles of self- 
determination. indh'idual and family empow- 
erment. and personal choice are vehicles 
through which human potential is reached. 

• We have learned that special education, as a 
national program, cannot remain in isolation 
of the general education system if it is to suc- 
ceed in guaranteeing young people with 
disabilities secure futures following high 
school. 

• We ha\-e also learned that we have a long way 
yet to go. 



Transition and the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act 

Since 1983. the school-to-work transition of 
youths with disabilities has been a major policy 
initiative and a high priority within the U.S. De- 
partment of Education and state agencies across 
the United States. For over a decade, the fed- 
eral government, in cooperation with state and 
local programs, has stimulated the development 
of transition programs and sendees through the 
funding of research, demonstration, and train- 
ing projects. Through these activities, we have 
come a long way in ensuring that individuals 
with disabilities throughout the nation achieve 
meaningful and producti\'e lives following their 
high school experience. This initiati\'e was 
strengthened with specific transition sendee re- 
quirements added to Part B of IDEA. 

Preparation for emplo\'ment. wdth full commu- 
nit\- participation, is a focal point of IDEA. The 
.■\ct mandates transition sendees for each student 
with a disabilit\- at age l6 or \ ounger. if appro- 
priate. The transition requirements sen'e as an 
impetus for schools to intensib' their efforts to 
prepare students w ith disabilities for productive 
employment and other postschool adult living 
objectives. IDEA defines transition sendees as 
follows: 

A coordinated set of acti\dties for a student, 
designed wdthin an outcome-oriented process, 
wliich promotes mo\'ement from school to post- 
school activities, including postsecondaiy edu- 
cation. vocational training, integrated employ- 
ment (including supported employment^, 
continuing and adult education, adult sen ices, 
independent living, or community participation. 
The coordinated set of activities shall be based 
upon the individual student's needs taking into 
account the student s preferences and interests, 
and must include instruction, community ex- 
periences. the de\'elopment of employment and 
other postschool living objectives, and when 
appropriate acquisition of daily living skills and 
functional vocational evaluation. 
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The transition requirements of IDEA expand 
panicipation in the development of a student's 
individual education program (lEP) to include 
the student and a representative of any agency 
that is likely to be responsible for providing or 
paying for ser\'ices required by the student to 
make a successful postschool transition. The lEP 
is to include a statement of each agency's respon- 
sibility or community' linkages, or both, before 
a student leaves the school setting. At a mini- 
i-r -m. the lEP must address instruction, 
community experiences, and the development 
of employment and other postschool adult 
living objectives. 

To facilitate the successful transition of students 
c\'ith disabilities, the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion. Office of Special Education and Rehabil- 
itation Serv ices (OSERST ha.-^ supported a senes 
of five-year State Systems Change Transition 
Grant Programs since Thiirty states cui- 

rently participate in this program. These states 
recei\'e technical assistance from the National 
Transition Netc\ ork. also sponsored by 0>ERS. 
Both the State System Change Transition Grants, 
and the National Transition Network. ha\ e \ alu- 
able experience, expertise, and information to 
share with state and local planners in the de- 
sign of school-to-work opponunities programs 
for all students. More information on these grant 
programs is prov ided in a subsequent section. 

Students with Disabilities 
and the School- to-Work 
Opportunities Act of 1994 

The School-to-\Xork Opportunities Act of 199-i 
and the Individuals u ith Disabilities Euucatic'n 
,\ct of 1990 have a common perspective — en- 
hancing the piist'^ecor.i.lary r.>ir .'omes ic>r 
students through sound, osnxlinaied .-cno' 1- 
based and work -based learning opponunities. 
The two laws are compatible and coniplemen- 
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tary. Figure 1 shows a comparison of their pro- 
visions: the inclusion of students with disabilities 
in school-to-work programs sponsored under 
STWOA and the transition service requirements 
of idea. 

STWOA seeks to improve the knowledge and 
skills of all U.S. youths by integrating academic 
and occupational learning, integrating school- 
based and work-based learning, and building 
effective linkages between secondary and 
postsecondan.- education. The panicipation of 
youth w'ith disabilities in various components of 
the .-^ct must meet the already-established tran- 
sition service requirements of IDEA. SpecificalK . 
IDE.\'s transition requirements mean that hen 
determining the participation of youth with dl^- 
abilities in school-to-work programs sponsored 
under the Act. such determinations mirst-. 

• Respond to the individual .student s neev..-. 
preferences, and interests. 

• Include instruction, community expc-rieiwei-. 
and the development ot employment anu 
other postschool and adult living obiectivc^. 

idea's requirements are satisfied when states 
plan and develop school-to-work programs that 
integrate school-based learning, work-based 
learning, and connecting-activities components 
in accordance with the prov isions of the .-^ct. 

School-Based Learning 

School-based learning, as defined in S1A\'0.\. 
includes a variety of programs and services de- 
signed to help all students attain high academic 
and occupational standards. School-based learn- 
ing includes programs designed to expo."c 
students to a broad array ot career oppomini- 
nes and facilitate the selection of career majors 
based on individual interests, prefereni.es. 
strengths, and abilities. The .Wt specifier- iv calU 
for the improvement ot student knowledge and 
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Figure 1: 

Interrelationship of the School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1994 
and Transition Ser^'ice Requirements of IDEA 
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School-to-Work 
Opportunities Act of 1994 



Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act of 1990 (IDEA) 



SchooLBascd Learning Component 

Career awareness anci exploration and counseling to 
identify career interests and goals. 

Selection of a career major by the 11th grade. 

Program of study designed to meet the ^ta^dard^ .set 
by Goals 2,000: Educate America Act, 

Integration of academic and vocational learning. 

Regularly scheduled student evaluations. 



Work-Based Learning Component 

Work experiences. 

Job training experiences relevant *o student career. 
Workplace mentoring. 

Instruction in general workplace competencies, 
instmetion in all aspects of the indust r\'. 



Connecting Activities Component 

Entr\* into additional postsecondaiy education. 

School site mentor to serve as liai.son among employ- 
ers, schools, and educators. 

Provide technical assi.stance and ser\ ices to employ- 
ers, educators, ca.se managers, and others. 

Provide assistance to schools and employer^ to inte- 
grate school -ha. sed and work-based learning. 

Eaicciurage acti\ e jiarticipation of employers. 

Match students and employers. 

('ollect and analyze* information regarding post-pi\>gram 
outcomes of students. 

PoM-program planning and assistance. 

Link youth development acti\ ities with employer strat- 
egics for upgrading worker .skills. 



.\nnual planning and review meetings: functional vo- 
cational assessment; assessment of .student's needs «S: 
interests. 

The lEP for each student, beginning no later than age 
16 (and at a yc)unger age, if determined appropriate). 

Include (1 ) instmetion; (2) community experiences: (3) 
dexelopmont of employment and other post school adult 
li\ ing objectives: and (4) if appropriate, acquisition of 
dail\‘ Ih ing skills and functional vocational evaluation. 



“Transition sen ices ' means a coordinated set of activi- 
ties for a student, designed within an outcome oriented 
process that promotes movement from school to 
postschool activities, including posisecondarv' educa- 
tion. vocational training, integrated employment (in- 
cluding supported employment), continuing and adult 
education, adults sendees, independent living, or com- 
munir\' participation. 

Broad exposure to work environments, including non- 
traditional occupations. 



De\ elopment of employment and other postschool adult 
ii\ ing objectives based on students' interests. 

Pro\ ision of related serv'ices to achieve transition goals. 

The lEP must include a statement of transition ser\ iccs 
including, if appropriate, a statement of each public 
agency's and each participating agency's responsibilities 
or linkages, or both, before the student lea\ cs the school 
setting. 

Student p:irticii')ation is rccjuired in the development of 
ir.msiiion plans. 

Graduaiion assistance is provided. 

P< )st-program reconvening of the IKP learn. 

Promote lifelong learning and ongoing access to posi- 
secondc.y education programs as stipulated in the 
,\merican^' with Disabilities Act. 
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skills by integrating academic and occupational 
learning and by building effective linkages be- 
ween secondary and postsecondary programs. 

Career OIL cireness, exploration, and counseling 
are essential school-based learning services for 
all students. The Act provides support for ca- 
reer awareness, career exploration, and career 
counseling (beginning at the earliest possible 
age. but not later than seventh grade) to help stu- 
dents who may be interested to identify and 
select or reconsider, their interests, goals, and 
career majors, including those options that may 
not be traditional for their gender, race, or 
ethniciw. Both STWOA and IDEA recognize the 
importance of introducing career det elopment 
earlv in a student s educational career. ST\'v OA 
requires that such activities be initiated no later 
than the seventh grade, whereas IDEA requires 
transition pianning to begin no later than age 16. 

The schcol-ba.sed-learning component ot a 
.<chool-to-work program under ST\N OA also 
includes the -initial selection by interested stu- 
dents of a career major not later than the 
beginning of the eleventh grade." Emphasis 
should be placed on the phrase " not later than 
the beginning of the ele\enth grade.” STWOA 
does not intend to restrict the initial selection of 
a career major until the Hth grade for any stu- 
dent Nor does the Act intend to "lock a student 
into a career major v.-ithout possibility of recon- 
sideration. For students with disabilities, 
planning and selection must begin no later than 
aae 16. regardless of grade, under the require- 
ments of IDEA. 

Defining the criteria for completing a career 
i):ajc:r \<~ an important consideration for suidents 
with disabilities. STWOA specificalh' defines a 
career major as con.si.sting of "(S) a coherent 
sequence of course.s or field oi stud\' that pre- 
pares a student for a first job and that...<C) 
tvpkallv includes at lea.st 2 years of .secondaiy 
education and at least 1 or 2 years of postsecon- 



dary education...! Completing a career major ] 

(E) results in the award of 

(i) a high school diploma or its equivalent, such as 

(I) a general equivalency diploma; or 

(II) an alternative diploma or certiticaie for 
students with disabilities for whom such 
alternative diploma or certificate :s 
appropriate: 

Ui) a certificate or diploma recognizing successful 
completion of 1 or 2 years of postseconcary 
education fif appropriated and 

Ciii) a skills certificate (pp. 

This definition of a career major is flexible and 
affords multiple options to signib' the success- 
ful completion of school. Its purpose is to ensure 
that all students, including students with cisabili- 
ties. successfully complete high schoo: or its 
equivalent. In .some instances, this oppor.unity 
h:i> been denied when a student with a zisabil- 
itv has been unable to oass a minima, ctmpe- 
tenev te-st. The definition stresses the impe nance 
of postsecondaiy education in helping svacents 
to successfullv complete their career maicrs. Tnis 
emphasis is panicularly important in view ot the 
recent findings of the low rate of pamcipation 
of students with disabilities in postsecondaiy 
training prograni^. 

The school-based-learning component ot 
school-to-work programs under ST\X OA in- 
cludes "regularly scheduled evaluation tor 
determining the learning needs of stucents. 

Reoiikirlv scheduled evaluations-sK alream' a re- 

qrured part of a special education program tor 
students with disabilities under IDEA as a basis 
for deN-eloping the lEP. In the school-oased- 
learning component, evaluations take on a more 
important meaning for students with disaoilities 
in determining necessary accommodations to 
learning environments, curricula, mater.ais. anc. 
instructional procedures that will he necessay^ 
for the students to benefit from school-to-^^or ■ 
programs. Regularh’ scheduled eN-aluations miy 
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include functional assessments and other infor- 
mal inventories in a variety of schcool and 
community en\‘iionilients. 

A final consideration in the school-based learn- 
ing component of school-to-work programs 
under STVX'OA is traiisition defined as 

"procedures to facilitate the entr>^ of students 
panicipating in a School-to-\Xbrk Oppoitunities 
program into additional training or postsecon- 
dar\' education programs as well as facilitate the 
transfer of students bem’cen education and train- 
ing programs/' 

Personnel working with students with disabili- 
ties will find that this definition is consistent v^ ith 
IDEA. IDEA specifies that the lEP for each stu- 
dent include a statement of transition sendees 
to be pro\‘ided and a statement of the school’s 
or other panicipating agencies' responsibilities 
when pro\ iding these sendees, before the stu- 
dent lea\ es tite school setting. The determination 
c^f appropriate training or postsecondaiy educa- 
tion programs is part of a broader array of 
community sendees that are addressed when 
planning fc^r the postschoo! sendee needs of 
students with disabilities under IDEA. The pro- 
cedures to facilitate the entry of students v^ ith 
disabilities in \aried postsecondar\’ education 
programs are the procedures addressed in IDEA. 

Work-Based Learning 

The work-hased-learning component of school- 
to-work programs sponsored under S'lAX'OA 
stresses the impc*rtance of the workplace as an 
acti\ e learning en\ iron-mem in the educational 
process. Making com|')rehensive work experi- 
ence programs a\ailahle to students is one of 
the mandatory proMsion^ of the .-\ct. Emp!c)V- 
ers and educat(M> become partners in e.xtending 
oppoiiimitics tor all students to participate m 
high-ciuality woik-based experiences while they 
are still m .schotd. The work-based-learning com- 



ponent of a school-to-work program may 
include work experience (including paid 
employment'), job training, job shadowing, work- 
place mentoring, and other workplace-related 
experiences. 

The workplace experience is facilitated by a 
workplace nioitOK The Act defines a mentor as 
"an employee or other individual, approved by 
the employer at a workplace, who possesses the 
skills and knowledge to be mastered by a stu- 
dent, and who instructs the student, critiques the 
performance of the student, challenges the stu- 
dent to perform well, and works in consultation 
with classroom teachers and the employer of the 
student.'’ 

The reference to "or other indi\*idual, appro\‘ed by 
the employ er" is important for some saidents with 
disabilities participating in school-to-work pro- 
grams. It recognizes the importance of in\*ol\ ing a 
wide range of people who can assist \'oiuh with 
disabilities in succe.^sfully panicipating in work- 
based learning. Mentors may include coworkers 
as trainers and mentors, school- or communiw 
agency -spoivsored job coaches, work-saidy coor- 
dinators, special educators. \*ocational rehabilitation 
professionals, and others who pro\ade specialized 
training and support to students with disabilities 
at w orksites. Many employers have acknowledged 
such support as an effecti\*e means of ensuring that 
saidents with disabilities learn and acquire appro- 
priate job skills. 

STW'OA addresses rwo other areas to promote 
meaningful workplace experiences for all 
students: instruction in general workplace com- 
petencies i\nd broad instruction in all aspects of 
the i)idust)y. The work-based-learning compo- 
nent stresses the importance of "general 
workplace competencies’* and students dc\el- 
oping "work attitudes" and "participative skills," 
in addition to job-specific skill competencies. For 
students with disabilities, this may also include 
the de\'elopment of inclcpoidentdiving, social 
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and other skills related to successful community 
and workplace participation. Research has 
shown, for example, that people with disabili- 
ties often experience employment difficulties 
due to a lack of personal and interpersonal skills 
that enable them to successfully interact with 
coworkers and respond to routine job demands 
and expectations. 

The provision regarding all aspects of the indus- 
tiy is designed to allow students to experience 
and receive instruction in “all aspects of the in- 
dustry or industry sector a student is preparing 
to enter." Such instruction provides students with 
a broader perspective of the industry of interest 
and does not limit participation of students onK' 
to entry-level positions. Though IDEA does not 
address "all aspects of the industry" specitically. 
the intent of transition planning is to expand the 
options available for students once they lea\ e 
school. Like all students, students with disabili- 
ties must be exposed and experience a \'ariety 
of \\ ork opportunities within and across rndus- 
tries if they are to make informed choices about 
postschool emplox'ment or continued education. 

The workplace is intended to become an en\ iron- 
ment v. ithin which academic and occupa- tional 
learning are fully integrated. The workplace should 
not only be used for the purposes of job skill de- 
\'elopment. but should be an en\ ironment in v.-liich 
saidents learn positive work habits, interpersonal 
and effective communications skills, general 
knov.'ledge of business operations, demands and 
expectations of employers, and applied academic, 
skills. This type of flexibility affords all saidents. 
including students ^'itli disabilities, multiple options 
and oppommities for learning in applied comniu- 
nity settings. 

Connecting Activities 

The connecting-activities component ol .<chool- 
to-work programs under ST\\‘0.-\ encourages the 



broad participation of community' representa- 
tives, including employers, parents, students, 
community organizations, secondary and 
postsecondary schools, and other public and 
private entities. Connecting activities pro\'ide the 
critical linkage between school-based and v. ork- 
based learning. As described by Grubb (1994); 

Adequate linkages are necessary' to prevent 
schooi-to-work programs from degenerating 
into independent work-experience programs.^ 
with work disconnected from schooling. Ot 
course, school-to-^'ork programs ^ill require 
coordinators to recmit and monitor the quality 
of work placements and to provide a liaison 
beween school and employers (p- 6S.i. 

This assurance under the Act is a major aspect 
of its intent. It assures that appropriate linkages 
are established as students make the transition 
from high school to posi.-^econdary education, 
on-the-job training, employment, and other be- 
ets of community invoK'ement and pamc.pation. 
This pro\'ision also includes attention fj abl- 
ating the postprogram outcomes ot ^:ucents 
participating in school-to-’tc ork opponure.r. pro- 
grams. 

These assurances are consi-stent with the tran- 
sition-senice requirements oj IDEA for ertective 
improved transition planning and service coor- 
dination. idea requires that each student s 
transition plan de\'eloped as part of the indi\'idu- 
alized education plan include "a statement ol 
interagenev responsibilities or linkages ipr both' 
before the student lea\'es the school setting. 

IDE.\ requires that students with disabilities, and 
their parents, participate in planning meetings 
when transition goals and objecti\'es are dis- 
cussed. The transition goals and objecti\ es are 
included in the student s lEP. Placement ot a 
student in a work-based learning program is 
based on adequate assessment information and 
input from the student and his or her paient. as 
well as input and con.sultation with other agen- 
cies identified as rele\ant in supporting the 
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student’s participation in school-to-work pro- 
grams and ser\’ices. 

The connecting-activities component of school- 
to-work programs requires that a “school-site 
mentor" be provided for students to "work in 
consultation with classroom teachers, counse- 
lors, related services personnel, and the 
employer of the student to design and monitor 
progress of the program for the student.” School- 
site mentors for students with disabilities may 
include teachers, rehabilitation personnel, par- 
ents, advocates, job coaches, paraprofessionals, 
and others familiar with the student and his or 
her needs for school-based and work-based 
learning. The role of the school-site mentor is 
consistent with current efforts in special educa- 
tion to facilitate "inclusion” of students with 
disabilities in general educational programs by 
providing consultation and support to classroom 
teachers and other school personnel. 

Connecting acti\’ities. according to ST\VO.-\. are 
intended to pro\ ide assistance to participants 
who have completed the program in finding an 
appropriate job. continue their education, or 
enter into an additional training program. This 
includes linking the participants with other com- 
munity ser\’ices that may be necessarv- to ensure 
a successful transition from school to work. The 
intent of this pro\’ision is to ensure that the public 
agency responsible for the student's education 
(the school) will take necessary' steps to see that 
each student v. ith a disability receh’es needed 
transition sen. ices. IDEA gives parents and .stu- 
dents a means to reengage with the lEP planning 
team if transition plans as specified on the 
srtident's lEP prior to graduation fall through. Im- 
plicit in this is the understanding that students 
will be connected or reconnected to needed 
community serv ices and supports before the .stu- 
dents complete their school program. 



Community-Based 
Vocational Instruction for 
Students with Disabilities 
as an Example of a 
School-to-Work Strategy 

The School-to-'Work Opportunities Act of 1994 
is a comprehensive national policy designed to 
promote major restructuring and systematic 
changes in education that w'ill facilitate the cre- 
ation of a universal, high-quality, school-to-work 
transition system that enables fl// students in the 
United States to successfully enter the workplace. 
The articulation of policy at the national or .'^tate 
level is one thing; the implementation of policy- 
in schools and local communities is quite an- 
other. This is true regardless of the policy’s 
importance or the consensus surrounding it. Of- 
ten it is helpful for decision makers to con.sider 
.successful local programs that have been de\ el- 
oped to meet challenges similar to the ones they 
face. 

The remainder of this discussion addresses one 
type of local program developed to meet the 
vocational transition needs of students with dis- 
abilities existing secondary schools and entering 
postsecondary environments including employ - 
ment and community living. This type of 
program was developed as a response to the 
transition services requirements of IDEA: and the 
program was developed in view-- of a growing 
body of knowledge on the postsecondary pos- 
sibilities and opportunities for students with 
disabilities. 

In response to the transition service requirements 
of IDEA and the recognized need to .strengthen 
the connection between education and employ- 
ment. state and local decision makers in the 
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special education community have had to re- 
view, analyze, and redefine special education as 
a service-delivery system. This redefinition has 
called for the inclusion of people with disabili- 
ties in typical school and community environ- 
ments, including work. 

An example of restructuring the service deliv- 
ery system is the provision of vocational 
education for students with disabilities. As de- 
scribed by Simon, Karasoff, and Smith (1994): 

Vocational education has long been a preferred 
vehicle for preparing students with disabilities 
for productive employment. However, most of 
these programs in the past relied hea\ily on 
simulated u-ork experiences in classroom set- 
tings. This approach has not led to productive 
employment in integrated work settings. The 
skills acquired through classrooms or simulated 
work e.xperiences do not generalize to rt pical 
work settings, and therefore do not meet the 
goal of productive employment for students 
with disabilities. ^”hen \ocational education 
and training occur primarily through classroom 
or simulated settings, students with disabilities 
do not acquire social skills normally built 
through interactions with coworkers and best 
learned and reinforced in work environments. 
These skills are critical to long term employ- 
ment (p. 3). 

The concept of community-based i}istniction 
emerged to address students' needs to learn and 
practice skills in the environments in which those 
skills are required. Community-based instmction 
uses the community as an e.xtension of the class- 
room. Community-based instruction provides 
direct and systematic instaiction in the normal 
environment in which students live. work, and 
play (Pumpian. West. & Shepard. 19SS’>. 

Community -Based Vocational 
Instruction (CBVI) 

The concept of community-based instruction 
has now e.xpanded to secondary programs lor 



students with disabilities in the form of commu- 
nity-based vocational instruction (CBVI). CBVI 
encourages student participation in real w'ork en- 
vironments under the supervision of school 
personnel and employers. The implementation 
of CBVI has grown as an expanding body of 
research has demonstrated the benefit of CBVI 
in assisting students with disabilities in securing 
competitive employment (Gaylord-Ross, 1988: 
Holloran & Simon. 1993; Hasazi & Cobb. 1988: 
Rusch, Destefano, Chadsey-Rusch, Phelps. & 
Szymanski, 1992; Simon et al., 1992; Wehman. 
1992). Because of CBVTs success with students 
with disabilities, and its similarities to the school- 
to-work program requirements under STAVOA. 
it offers a strategy for consideration by decision 
makers planning school-to-work programs for 
all students. 

CB\T relies on an integrated approach to school 
and communiq- acti\'ities to prepare students for 
postsecondaiy opportunities. Student' from the 
age of 1-1 panicipate in nonpaid \ ocational ex- 
ploration. assessment, and training experiences 
to identify their career interests, assess their 
employment skills and training needs, and de- 
velop the skills and attitudes necessary for paid 
employment. After such instruction, students 
may engage in cooperative vocational experi- 
ences for which they are paid. 

The CB\1 approach has four components; n o- 
cational exploration, vocational assessment. 
\-ocational training, and cooperati\ e \-ocational 
education. Student participation in each compo- 
nent is based on their individual needs and 
circumstances. Students may progress through 
the entire sequence or participate in only one 
or two components before mo\ ing to coopera- 
tive vocational education (Simon. Cobb. 
Norman. & Boure.xis. 199-tV 

Vocational Exploration, \bcational explora- 
tion e.xposes students to a variety ot wor.x 
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settings to help them make decisions about fu- 
ture career directions or occupations. The 
exploration process involves investigating inter- 
ests, \'alues, beliefs, strengths and weaknesses 
in relation to the demands and other character- 
istics of v\ ork environments. Though vocational 
exploration, students gain information by watch- 
ing work being perfonned, talking to employees, 
and actually trying out work under direct super- 
vision of school personnel. Exploration enables 
students to make choices regarding career or oc- 
cupational areas they wish to pursue. The 
student, parents, exploration site employees, and 
school personnel use this information to de\elop 
the student's lEP (and Transition Plan) for the 
remainder of the student's educational experi- 
ence. 

Vocational Assessment . Vocational assessment 
helps determine indi\'idual training objecti\e.s for 
a student. In this CB\'l component, the student 
undertakes u'ork assignments in \'arious busi- 
ne.ss settings under the direct supervision of 
.school personnel and employees. Assessment 
data are systematically collected concerning the 
student's interest, aptitudes, special needs, learn- 
ing .styles, work habits and beha\‘ior. personal 
and social skills. \‘alues and attitudes toward 
v\'ork. v\ ork tolerance, and workplace accommo- 
dations required for the student. The student 
rotates among ’various v^ ork settings correspond- 
ing to the student's range of employment 
preferences as sciiool personnel and assessment 
site employees complete situational assessments. 
As a result, students select work settings in v\ hich 
they can be.st pursue career or occupational ar- 
eas matching their interests and aptitudes. Future 
training objecti\es are matched v. ith these se- 
lections. These training objecti\-es become a part 
of the .students' subsequent lEPs. 

Vocational Training. The \'ocaiional-training 
component of CBM places the .student in \ ari- 
ous employment settings for work experiences. 



The student, parents, and school personnel de- 
-lop a detailed written plan, which includes the 
competencies to be acquired, method(s) of in- 
struction, and procedures for evaluating the 
training experience. Training is closely super- 
vised by a representative of the school or a 
designated employee or supervisor. The purpose 
of this component is to enable students to de- 
velop the competencies and behavior needed 
to secure paid employment. As the student 
reaches the training objectives in a particular em- 
ployment setting, the student moves to other 
employment en\ ironments where additional re- 
lated learning and reinforcement of current 
competencies and behavior occur. 

Cooperative Vocational Education. Coopera- 
tive vocational education consists of an 
arrangement between the school and an em- 
ployer in Vk'hich each contributes to the student's 
education and employabiliy in designated v,-ays. 
The student is paid for work performed in the 
employment setting. The student may recei\'e 
payment from the employer, from the ,<:choors 
cooperati\'e \'Ocational program, from another 
employment program operating in the commu- 
nity' such as those supported by the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA). or a combination of 
these. The student is paid the same wage as 
regular employees performing the same v, ork. 
Cooperative vocational education, although de- 
signed as a learning experience for the student 
as specified in the lEP, constitutes an employ- 
ment relationship. As such, all requirements of 
student employment must be met. including 
securing a work permit when required, as v, ell 
as other provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act (FLSA) that apply to students or minors. 

The school and the employer reach a written 
agreement before the student enters cooperati\ e 
\'Ocational education. The agreement includes 
the v, ork-|-)a.sed-learning experiences to be ob- 
tained. support pro\'ided by the school and the 
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employer, and the methods for measuring stu- 
dent progress on the job, as well as a clear 
stipulation of the student’s wages and benefits. 
This agreement may also include follow’-along 
services to ensure that the student adjusts to the 
w'^ork assignments and improves performance 
and productivity over time. 

CBVI in Practice 

The U.S. General Accounting Office (GAO) 
examined the potential for expanding school- 
employer linkages in support of postsecondary 
outcomes for students in 1991. They found that 
the most prevalent programs were cooperative 
education programs. GAO concluded that, al- 
though these programs w^ere beneficial to 
students and to the economy, two primary' bar- 
riers hindered program expansion. These 
barriers were lack of awareness about the pro- 
grams and negative perceptions of program 
quality. GAO established the following as indi- 
cators of quality cooperative education 
programs: 

• Agreement to training plans by employers, 
students, and schools detailing both general 
employability and specific occupational skills 
that the students are expected to acquire. 

• Screening of applicants to ensure that they are 
prepared to meet employer demands. 

• Selection of employers who provide training 
in occupations with career paths. 

• Adherence to training agreements outlining 
the responsibilities of students, schools, and 
employers. 

• Close supen ision of high school students by 
school staff. 

CBVI addresses these criteria. The awareness, 
evaluation, and training components allow 



school personnel and business partners to es- 
tablish an appropriate match of student interests 
and needs and job-site selection. CBVI is based 
on each student’s individual transition plan, 
which takes into account the student’s interests, 
strengths, and learning needs. Employers and 
school personnel enter into an agreement de- 
tailing the learning objectives, the activities and 
tasks in which the student will engage, the su- 
pervision that will be provided at the job site by 
school personnel, and the student data-collec- 
tion methods that will be used. 

There are as many versions of the CBVI ap- 
proach as there are school districts using it. To 
illustrate CBVI in practice, we provide four 
examples of students experiencing each com- 
ponent. These examples illustrate what school 
personnel working with secondary* school stu- 
dents with disabilities in community-based ^*ork 
settings ha\*e learned using the CBM approach, 
as follows: 

• CBVI makes students and their parents part- 
ners in decision making in the school- to-'^*ork 
transition process. It allow^s students to expe- 
rience a variety of career opportunities, 
provides information on student strengths and 
interests, and carries out vocational evalua- 
tion and training in real w'ork situations. As a 
result of this level of participation, students 
and parents can make informed decisions 
concerning postsecondary' choices. 

• CBVI is an effective and efficient means of 
assessing student job-related pertbrmance and 
conducting job-specific training, including 
social skills necessary to participate in the 
work force. 

• CBM instruction by school personnel and job- 
site personnel results in increased student 
learning and retention of job-related skills and 
facilitates community and employer involve- 
ment in school-to-work programs. 
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• The components of CBVI prepare students 
to participate appropriately in cooperative 
vocational education experiences (paid em- 
ployment) and provide an appropriate match 
of students to employment situations. 

• The acquisition of generic vocational skills 
requires multiple job-site experiences that are 
best facilitated by CBVI. 

• CBVI is consistent with the requirements of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

School-to-Work Programs and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act 

The way CBM works in practice is closeh' re- 
lated to the provisions of FLSA and their 
implications for school-to-work programs. All 
school-to-work programs must be conducted in 
accordance with the FLSA (administered by the 
U.S. Depanment of Labor), the federal legisla- 
tion establishing minimum wage, overtime pay. 
recording keeping requirements, and child la- 
bor regulations. States commonly ha\ e labor 
laws which must also be satisfied. Because the 
majority of CBM activities take place in actual 
community settings, school personnel in charge 
of these programs pay considerable attention to 
FLSA requirements. Guidelines that ha\'e been 
developed for meeting FLSA requirements for 
students with disabilities participating in work- 
based learning experiences may be useful to 
others planning school-to-work programs. 

The requirements of FLSA come into effect when 
an employment relationship exists. Before 1992. 
it was not entirely clear if students participating 
in work settings for the purposes of \ ocational 
training were considered employees under the 
FLSA. This ambiguity resulted in some school 
districts becoming hesitant to set up or expand 
CBM programs for fear that they or their em- 
ployer partners v.'ould appear to violate the FLSA. 



To promote the expansion of CBVI programs to 
prepare students with disabilities for productive 
employment, the U.S. Departments of Labor and 
Education entered into an agreement in Septem- 
ber 1992 and published new guidelines 
governing the participation of students with dis- 
abilities in employment settings for vocational 
exploration, assessment, and training. These De- 
partments adopted the following Statement of 
Principle: 

The U.S. Departments of Labor and Education 
are committed to the continued development 
and implementation of individual education 
programs, in accordance with th Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), that will 
facilitate the transition of students with disabili- 
ties from school to employment within their 
communities. This transition must take place 
under conditions that will not jeopardize the 
protections afforded by the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act to prograni participants, employees, 
employers, or programs providing rehabilitation 
services to individuals with disabilities. 

(A $iinima}y of the giiiclelines established by the 
US, Depai-tments of Education and Labor is in 
Appei^dix A,) 

The guidelines recognize that the CBM compo- 
nents of vocational exploration, vocational 
assessment, and vocational training do not con- 
stitute an "employment relationship” if specific 
procedures are followed and the primary ben- 
efit of the relationship is the education of the 
smdent. Though the existence of an employment 
relationship is not determined exclusi\‘ely on the 
basis of the number of hours a student partici- 
pates in a particular component, as a general aile 
each component should not exceed the follow- 
ing limitations during any one school year: 

Vocational exploration — 

5 hours per job experience 

Vocational assessment — 

90 hours per job experience 
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Vocational training — 

120 hours per job experience 

Cooperative Vocational Education — 

Paid employment 

Students participating in cooperative vocational 
education (the fourth component of the CBVI 
approach) are involved in an “employment re- 
lationship." Therefore, the student is an 
employee and is entitled to the sanie wages as 
regular employees performing the same task; 
schools and businesses are subject to all of the 
provisions of the FLSA. 

Students in school-to-work programs sponsored 
under STVC’OA will be subject to all FLS.\ provi- 
sions. The guidelines developed by the U.S. 
Departments of Education and Labor are mod- 
els than can be adapted to pertain to any student 
engaged in s school-to-work program v.'ith con- 
sultation and appro\'al by the U.S. Department 
of Labor. Employment Standards Administration. 

Student Examples 

The following student examples demonstrate the 
use of CB\'I as a strategy for implementing 
school-to-work programs. The CB\'I-activities 
examples presented are part of each student's 
transition component of the lEP. The lEP is the 
\'ehicle for coordinating and connecting school- 
based learning and work-based learning 
activities during a student's CBVI experiences. 
Though the examples address each component 
of CBM. the components are not sequential for 
all students. The determination of a student's par- 
ticipation in CBVI and its specific components 
are a decision made by the lEP team, including 
the student and his or her parents. For some stu- 
dents. it may be appropriate to mo\'e directly into 
vocational training or cooperative vocational 
education (paid employment) under the direc- 
tion and supeivision of school personnel. 



Vocational Exploration . Helen is an eighth- 
grade student in a rural community. She is 14 
years old and attends middle school. At a meet- 
ing with school personnel, Helen’s parents 
expressed an interest in developing some sense 
of jobs and careers she might pursue after high 
school They believed this direction might moti- 
vate Helen to take her schoolwork more serious- 
ly. School personnel agreed. 

Neither Helen nor her parents had any specific 
careers in mind. As a team, school staff, Helen s 
parents, and Helen agreed that she should ex- 
perience a variety of career areas to help her 
make future decisions about a possible "career 
major." The staff suggested that the first two 
experiences occur at the school, in the libraty 
and school cafeteria. The team also agreed to 
arrange with the local veterinarian for Helen to 
observe the work in a \-eterinar>- office. Helen 
v,'ould also have the opportunity- to obser\'e in 
the day care center at the local high school and 
vocational classes in graphic arts. 

Helen's resource room teacher coordinated the 
\-ocational exploration experiences. The cafete- 
ria supervisor, school librarian, day care 
coordinator, veterinarian, and graphic arts 
instructors assisred in de\'eloping the obseiva- 
tion experiences Helen v.'ould have in each site. 
The teacher sent a letter to each job-site super- 
visor who would be working with Helen, 
confirming the visitations and outlining Helen s 
learning objectives for each experience. The 
teacher then gathered information from each ot 
these people on their obser\-ations of Helen 
during the exploration experience. Helen kept 
a log of her experiences, which she shared v. ith 
her parents and her teacher. 

At the end of the school year, the teacher wrote 
a summary of Helen's vocational exploratoty 
experiences, pointing out Helen's preferences, 
her behavior at the work sites, and her poten- 
tial to continue in community-based \-ocational 
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instaiction in high school The results of Helen’s 
experiences, her teacher's observations, and 
input from Helen and her parents were used to 
design subsequent CBVl activities. 

Helen’s vocational-exploration experiences were 
designed to provide Helen, her parents, and 
school personnel with an indication of poten- 
tial career and employment interests before she 
enrolled in high school. All experiences were 
under the supervision of school personnel 
(Helen's teacher); and each site supervisor was 
involved in planning the experience to allow 
Helen to observe and participate, on a limited 
basis, in several aspects of the career area. 

The vocational-exploration component of CB\T 
is not intended to narrow the range of vocational 
opportunities of students — thus Helen was pro- 
vided a variet\' of different experiences. Certainly 
more can and should be made available based 
on the student's changing needs and interests. 
For students in middle school. CBVI vocational 
exploration is an excellent vehicle for beginning 
career-development activities. 

Vocational Assessment . Mike is a l6-year-old 
high school student. He has participated in sev- 
eral vocational exploratory experiences, 
including observing and talking with a computer 
programmer for a local government agency 
involved in monitoring county-resident demo- 
graphic information. iMike is currently taking a 
computer-programming class and has expressed 
interest in a career in the computer field, spe- 
cifically in the area of municipal management. 

.Mike's computer-programming teacher has 
agreed to assist him in pursuing his interest. His 
teacher has conducted a variety of in-dass evalu- 
ations of .Mike's programming and math skills 
and has assured .\Iike that he has the ability to 
become an excellent programmer. Mike's teacher 
and counselor proposed that iMike complete 
further vocational assessment on an actual job 



site to assist the school in designing a school- 
based program and give him the opportunity to 
assess his own interest in a real work situation. 

Mike's counselor made arrangements with a local 
consulting firm that was conducting a study of 
population trends in an adjoining community to 
assist in completing a site-based vocational as- 
sessment of Mike on the w'ork site. The employer 
understood that the reason for Mike's placement 
was to conduct an assessment of Mike's skills, 
attitudes, and behaviors in a job setting. The em- 
ployer agreed to treat Mike as he would a new 
employee, to make the assessment a real work 
experience, and to provide the school with 
progress reports on Mike's work, using a speci- 
fied data sheet. Mike's counselor was also to 
observe Mike on several occasions during the 
assessment period. Arrangements were made for 
Mike to participate at the work site for six hours 
a week during the second semester ot the school 
year. Because this placement was for the pur- 
pose of assessment, everyone agreed that .Mike 
would not be paid. A contract was developed 
ben\-een the school and the emplov'er that es- 
tablished the conditions of iMike's assessment 
experience, including that Mike would be as- 
sessed in a variety- of job areas during his time 
with the company. The agreement detailed the 
purpose of the job-site placement and the roles 
of school personnel and Mike's work supervi- 
sor in conduction the evaluation. .Mike's parents 
received a copy of the agreement and under- 
stood that the purpose of the placement ^'as to 
conduct an evaluation of Mike's on-the-job per- 
formance and that he would receive no pay. 

Both .Mike's counselor and his work supen.-i.sor 
obsewed Mike in a variety- of work situations and 
compared their obsen-ations on a w-eekly basis. 
.Mike's workplace supen isor shared his ob.ser- 
vations of Mike’s performance with .Mike weekly. 
The counselor maintained a file of iMike's activi- 
ties. inten-entions that were used on the job. 
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successes, and areas that required improvement. 

The observation and assessment results by the 
counselor and the workplace supervisor v»ere 
shared with Mike's classroom teachers for plan- 
ning school-based instruction. 

The results of the vocational assessment showed 
that Mike had the potential to work in the field 
of computer programming. Given adequate in- 
structions. he could work at a producth'iu' level 
comparable to other newly hired employees of 
the firm. Howe\'er, he needed to improve his 
willingness to ask for help when he didn't 
.understand something, as well as his social-in- 
teraction skills with other workers. 

School personnel decided that the best ^a\ to 
complete a comprehensive assessment of .Mike s 
interest and abiliu' in the computer programming 
field was to staicture a work experience in v.'hich 
assessment data could be collected and ana- 
lyzed. The purpose of .Mike's placement was 
made clear to the emplo\ er. who agreed to as- 
sign a staff person to sen e as Mike's workplace 
mentor to supervise and monitor his work. 
School personnel maintained general supervi- 
sory responsibiliu- for Mike's program, and they 
interacted frequently with the employer and 
mentor. The information gathered was used by 
school personnel. Mike, and his parents to make 
subsequent decisions about .\Iike s vocational 
preparation. 

Vocational Training. Jason is a high school 
junior. Last year. Jason's CBM program included 
a vocational assessment as part of his industrial 
arts program. The assessment showed that Ja- 
son had a varieq- of vocational interests and the 
abiliU' to follow written and verbal directions, 
as well as demonstrate sufficient time-on-task 
behavior. Jason and his parents agreed with 
school personnel that no additional assessment 
was required; Jason could go directly into vo- 
cational training in a community- setting. 



The lEP team,' in developing the transition com- 
ponent, decided that Jason should have several 
vocational training opportunities. Because Jason 
was not sure what he wanted to do after high 
school, he would have the opportunity to receive 
training in three job sites. Each training oppor- 
tunity would be approximately eight weeks in 
length, three hours per day. Jason's involvement 
in multiple job sites would enable him to gen- 
eralize basic job skills. Jason's parents and school 
personnel agreed that Jason would visit prospec- 
tive training sites and make his own decision. 
Jason selected three training sites: a grocery- 
store. a hospital, and a hardware store. Specific 
training objectives -v.-ere developed for each job 
site. 

Letters of agreement were sent to the managers 
of each site. School personnel and the site man- 
agers identified the training objecti\-es and the 
responsibilities for super\-ision. Every-one undei- 
stood that because this was a training program, 
lason would not be paid. It w-as clear that once 
Jason had mastered a panicular job-related skill, 
he w-ould moN-e to another skill training area. 

Jason s teacher, who was responsible for moni- 
toring Jasons transition plan and supporting him 
■during the training acti\-ities. went with him 
during the first tw-o to four weeks he was in- 
volved at each site. The teacher instructed and 
helped Jason in interacting w-ith employees. An 
employ-ee in each site superv-ised Jason s train- 
ing after this introductoty period. The teacher 
or the teacher's aide, who also obser\-ed Jason 
during the training, met with Jason weekly . 

School staff recorded and compiled case notes 
on Jason's progress at each training site. \X rit- 
ten evaluations occurred at the end ot the 
teacher s super\-isory- period and at the end ot 
the training experience. The employee, a super- 
visor. Jason. and the teacher panicipated in these 
evaluations. 
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Jason was successful in all thice training situa- 
tions, according to his teacher and the written 
evaluations of the site employees and supervi- 
sors. All of Jason's site supervisors commented 
on his positive anitude and willingness to take 
on tasks assigned. Jason said he liked all three 
jobs, but particularly enjoyed interacting with the 
patients at the hospital. His hospital supervisor 
mentioned the possibility of hiring him as an 
orderly during the summer. 

Jason was provided training in multiple sites to 
increase his understanding of vocational oppor- 
tunities and to provide training in generic job 
skills that are transferred across employment 
environments. Each site provided Jason with a 
varieu- of training experiences in different job 
areas of the business to allow Jason to gain a 
broader understanding of the possibilities and 
requirements in each work setting. The school 
maintained super\'isor\- responsibility through 
Jason's teacher. v>'ho also seived as his school- 
site mentor. An employee in each business 
seiv-ed as Jason's v>-ork-site mentor. Because each 
site provided a training experience and Jason 
received no pay. these complied with the re- 
quirements of the FLSA. 

Cooperative Vocational Education. Greg is 
18 years old and eligible to graduate from high 
school at the end of the school year. Greg has 
had several encounters xs'ith the juvenile authori- 
ties while in high school. His most recent 
encounter, shoplifting, resulted in his spending 
six months in a juvenile corrections facility. 
■When he returned to school, portions of his edu- 
cational program focused on a program designed 
to help him control his antisocial behavior. 

Greg participated in meetings with school per- 
sonnel and his parenus. He expressed an interest 
in getting a job. but his parents were against it. 
They feared it would interfere with his school- 
work and they wanted Greg to graduate. They 
were also concerned about Greg's ability to hold 



a job, given his potential for disruptive behav- 
ior. Neither Greg nor his parents were interested 
in Greg’s attending vocational school, nor did 
Greg express an interest in other postsecondary 
programs. Both he and his parents wanted Greg 
to secure employment after completing high 
school. 

In a recent meeting, Greg expressed interest in 
the restaurant business. As a part of a consumer 
education class he took during his junior year, 
Greg had the opportunity to visit a variety of 
businesses in the community. The ones that at- 
tracted his attention were restaurants. Eveiyone 
agreed that the transition plan should focus on 
preparing Greg for employment after graduation. 
Greg’s high school counselor agreed to search 
for cooperative vocational education experience 
in the food industry as part of his program. 

Greg's parents worked with him to prepare a 
resume rev'iewed by his counselor. The coun- 
selor also had Greg complete several job 
applications and participate in simulated inter- 
views with school staff and local communit\ 
business volunteers. 

Greg's counselor and special education teacher 
spoke about him with the manager of a pizza 
restaurant. The owner agreed to interview Greg, 
with the possibility of offering him a part-time 
job. The owner understood that if Greg were 
hired he would be paid the same salary as other 
employees in that position. Greg would have an 
opportunity to try several different work tasks 
under the supervision of the owner or manager. 
After the interview, the owner agreed to give 
Greg a job. 

The restaurant owner and school personnel 
agreed that the job was an educational experi- 
ence for Greg although he was being paid. 
Greg's transition plan included specific learning 
objectives that were shared with the owner. 
Greg's teacher would monitor progress toward 
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these objectives. The owner would complete a 
weekly report on Greg’s activities and send it to 
the school counselor. Similarly, either the coun-' 
selor or Greg’s special education teacher would 
observe Greg at work at least four times during 
the semester. The counselor assured the owner 
that school personnel would help him w^ork with 
Greg in both skills acquisition and job behav- 
iors, if needed. Greg and his parents agreed that 
if Greg's schoolwork suffered, Greg would quit 
his job. 

The job v.'as 15 hours per week, five days a week 
(11 a.m.-2 p.m.). Greg began work during the 
second semester. His counselor rearranged 
Greg's second-semester classes to fit his work 
schedule, but made sure Greg would have the 
course credits he needed to graduate. 

On the v.'hole. this job placement v,-6rked out 
well for the employer and Greg. The ov.-ner paid 
Greg, but the school shared responsibiliu' for his 
CBM placement. The owner ser\'ed as Greg's 
mentor, and he involved Greg with a \'ariety of 
work experiences, including inventoiy control, 
ordering, bookkeeping, and food ser\'ice prepa- 
ration. NX'hen Greg experienced difficulties on 
the job, his counselor and parents stepped in to 
work with the employer and Greg to resolve the 
situation. 

At one point, the employer called Greg's coun- 
selor to report that Greg had reported to work 
that v. eek in a bad mood and was surly to cus- 
tomers on three occasions. The counselor was 
concerned and talked ■^'ith Greg and his parents. 
It seems that Greg's bus ran late that week, and 
Greg was anxious about getting to work on time. 
This anxieu' shov,-ed in his attitude toward his 
coworkers and customers. Because Greg 
couldn't leave school before 10:15 a. m... every- 
one, including the employer, agreed that Greg 
wouldn't be penalized if late for work due to 



traffic and bus operations. Once this was ex- 
plained to Greg, the pressure was removed, and 
he was fine. 

School personnel regularly monitored Greg’s job 
performance and completion of lEP transition 
goals. Regular conferences were held with Greg 
and his parents to discuss his progress and ar- 
eas that required improvement. Though the 
employer paid Greg, the school shared respon- 
sibility for his CBM placement. 

Summary of Student Examples 

Each of the experiences provided to students 
through communit\'-based \'ocational instruction 
^•as designed to meet specific needs at a point 
in time in the student's school career. Student 
options were increased through career-awareness 
activities. Instructional and ^'ork-based programs 
were designed through student assessment in a 
work setting. Training was conduced on the job 
site with school and workplace personnel ser\'- 
ing as trainers and mentors. The final phase, 
cooperative vocational education, although a paid 
work experience, was considered a saident learn- 
ing experience by the school and the employer. 
In each case, the school maintained super\^isor\- 
responsibility for the progress of the suident and 
coordinated school-based learning acti\'ities with 
work-based learning activities. 

Though each of the examples is based on the 
experiences of students with disabilities who 
participated in a CBM program, the examples 
are totally compatible for peers without disabili- 
ties. The examples show the r/pes of edu .'ational 
and work-based planning that is required, the 
support that is provided by school personnel, 
and the interaction of school personnel and 
workplace personnel that is necessar\’ in a suc- 
cessful school-to-work program. 
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Planning and Development Re- 
sources Available to State and 
Local Policymakers and Decision 
Makers 

Se\'eral resources are available to state and lo- 
cal decision makers as they plan and carry* out 
programs under STWOA. Among those re- 
sources are State Systems Change Transition 
Grant Programs, sponsored by OSERS. of the 
U.S. Department of Education. In 1991. OSERS 
initiated a special grants award program, mak- 
ing available federal funds to support a series 
of five-year state systems change projects sup- 
porting the transition of students with disabilities 
from school to employment and independent 
living. Thirr\' states currently participate in this 
program. This member will increase to 34 states 
in 1995. An additional 10-12 states per year are 
expected to receive funding until all states ha\*e 
participated. Specific goals of these systems 
change projects are as follows: 

• Increase the availability, access, and quality 
ol transition assistance for youth with disabili- 
ties. 

• Improve the abilirs* of professionals, parents, 
and advocates to v^'ork with youth with dis- 
abilities in ways that promote the under- 
standing of and the capability to successfully 
make the transition from student to adult. 

• Improve the working relationship.^ among 
those who are. or should be, involved in the 
delivers* of transition ser\*ices. to identify and 
achieve consensus on the general nature and 
specific application of transition ser. ices to 
meet the needs of youth with disabilities. 

• Create an incentive for accessing and using 

the existing, or developing, expertise and 
resources of programs, projects, and activities 
related to transition. 



In addition to the state systems change grants, 
in 1992 OSERS entered into a cooperative agree- 
ment with the University of Minnesota to 
establish the National Transition Nem^ork. The 
Network provides technical assistance and evalu- 
ation services to states implementing statewide 
systems change projects on transition. More spe- 
cifically, the role of the National Transition 
Network is to strengthen the capacity of indi- 
vidual states to effectively improve school- 
to-w*ork transition policies, programs, and prac- 
tices. The Netxv*ork generates and disseminates 
policy-relevant information for the purpose of 
improving state and local policy and program 
structures and achieving higher levels of inter- 
governmental cooperation to benefit people 
with disabilities and their families as they tran- 
sition from school to work and community 
living. (A listing of the current State Systems 
Change Projects and the National Transition Net- 
work is in Appendix B.) 

State Systems Change Projects on Transition and 
the National Transition Netw*ork offer a valuable 
resource to state school-to-work opportunities 
planners. Since 1991, many of these projects 
have been involved in similar planning and 
implementation activities that are now required 
by the Act. Systems Change Projects ha\*e per- 
formed the following ser\'ices: 

• Provided information and assistance on the 
inclusion of students with disabilities in 

* school-to-work programs to state and local 
planners. 

• Formed alliances and connections with em- 
ployers in providing "workplace learning** 
environments for students w*ith disabilities. 

• Developed and implemented systems for 
monitoring workplace learning experiences 
consistent with the requirements of IDEA. 
STWOA, and FLSA. 
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‘ • Developed and provided technical assistance 
to local communities in the provision of 
transition services and community-based 
vocational instmction. 

• Created state and local interagency agree- 
ments to facilitate school-to-work opportun- 
ities and postschool community participation. 

• Disseminated information on models within 
and across states on effective service-delivery 
models. 

Summary 

States and local school districts are responsible 
for establishing a school-to-work transition sys- 
tem to assist young people in acquiring the skills, 
abilities, and labor market information needed 
to make a smooth transition from school to ca- 
reer-oriented work or further education and 
training. \ statewide school-to-work opportuni- 
ties system is to ha\*e substantial impact on the 
preparation of youth for a first job in a high-skill, 
high-'^'age career environment, and to increase 
the opportunities for further education. This 
system is to support new and expanded ways 
of integrating work-based and school-based 
learning, integrating occupational and academic 
learning, and strengthening the linkages be- 
nv'een secondary* and postsecondaiy school. 

The lessons learned in addressing the transition 
needs of students with disabilities provide insight 
and guidance to planners of school-to-work 
programs at state and local levels. Specifically. 
v.*e know the following: 

• Educational agencies alone cannot provide 
students with all of the experience, skills, 
knowledge, and behaviors that are required 
to make the successful transition to adult life 
including work and community living. Part- 
nerships among schools, employers, and the 



community in general must be used to estab- 
lish a variety of learning environments for all 
students to master the prerequisite competen- 
cies to become full participants in their 
communities. 

• Students will best acquire the skills and be- 
haviors required for the successful transition 
to adult life and employment through partici- 
pation in real work and community seaings 
under the direction and supen ision of school 
staff and communiw and work-site mentors. 

• Separate systems of education (e.g.. special 
education) will not fuPill the promises ol 
STWOA. Special education and regular edu- 
cation must become partners in developing 
and implementing school-to-work opportu- 
niw programs for all students. .\W segments 
of the education communiw. including spe- 
cial education, bilingual education, anc 
\*ocational education, must share their unique 
expertise and talents in meeting the ci'.erse 
needs of all saidents. We must le\*crage .h.: :nat 
v.*e know to meet the challenges of securing 
the futures ot our students. 

The goals of STWOA and the transition require- 
ments of IDEA require high-quality, well- 
planned. work-based experiences for all stu- 
dents. CBM provides one strategv* for moving 
toward the implementation of systems that en- 
able all students to successfully participate in 
postsecondary environments — including the 
v.*orkplace. CBM can assist states and local com- 
munities in overcoming the barriers identiried 
bv GAO in the development of school-to-work 
programs — lack of awareness and negative per- 
ceptions of program qualiw. Students aw areness 
of business and the community at large can be 
greatly increased through the expansion of CBM 
programs that involve community employers in 
career awareness, assessment, training, and co- 
operative vocational education. Becau.se 
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employers are involved in the development, 
implementation, and joint supervision of these 
programs with school personnel, they share the 
responsibilitv' for program quality. The partner- 
ship between schools and business that is 
required by CBM allows school-to-work pro- 
grams to move toward the following quality 
indicators identified by GAO (1991); 

• Schools and employers jointly agree on train- 
ing plans for individual students. These plans 
detail both general employability and specific 
occupational skills that the student is e.xpected 
to acquire through the work-based e.xperi- 
ence. School personnel work with the 
employer in developing and assessing skill ac- 
quisition. 

• As an active partner in school-to-work pro- 
grams, employers assist schools in identifying 
employer deniands for competent v.'orkers and 
in designing school-based learning acti\lties. 

• Employers and schools work together to pro- 
vide training in a variety of occupations and 
career paths. 



• Training agreements are developed for each 
student, specifying the responsibilities of the 
student, the school, and the employer. 

• Schools supervise all work-based learning 
experiences of students and provide neces- 
sary assistance and support to employers, as 
required. 

As states and local education agencies prepare 
to implement meaningful school-to-work pro- 
grams for all students, they may draw on the 
experiences of special education in implement- 
ing the transition service requirements of IDEA. 
The States Systems Change Projecfc\ on Transi- 
tion and the National Transition Network, funded 
by OSERS, of the U.S. Department of Education, 
are a valuable resource for states designing and 
implementing school-to-work programs. A num- 
ber of these systems change projects are 
currently working with their state School-to- 
Work Opportunities Planning Teams. The 
experience and information available through 
the Systems Change Projects is beneficial not 
only in providing services for students with dis- 
abilities, but in providing ser%’ices for all students. 
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Appendix A 



US. Depat^ment of Labor and Education Guidelines for Implementing 
Community-Based Vocational Education Programs for Students with Disabilities 



Statement of Ptinciple 

The U-S. Departments of Labor and Education are committed to the continued development and 
implementation of individual education programs, in accordance with the Individuals with Disabili- 
ties Education Act (IDEA), that will facilitate the transition of students with disabilities from school to 
employment within their communities. This transition must take place under conditions that will not 
jeopardize the protection afforded by the Fair Labor Standards Act to program participants, employ- 
ees, employers, or programs providing rehabilitation ser\*ices to individuals with disabilities. 

Guidelines 

Where ALL the following criteria are met. the U.S. Department of Labor will NOT assert an employ- 
ment relationship for purposes of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

• Panicipanis will be youth with physical and/or mental disabilities, for whom competitive employ- 
ment at or above the minimum wage level is not immediately obtainable and who, because of 
their disability, ^ ill need intensive, ongoing support to perform in a work setting. 

• Participation will be for vocational exploration, assessment, or training in a community- based 
worksite under the general super\*ision of public school personnel 

• Community-based placements will be clearly defined components of indi\*idual education pro- 
grams de\ eioped and designed for the benefit of each student. The statement of needed transition 
seivices established for the exploration, assessment, training, or cooperative vocational education 
components x\ ill be included in the students’ Individualized Education Program (lEP). 

• Information contained in a student's lEP will not ha\'e to be made a\’ailable: ho^*e\'er. documen- 
tation as to the student's enrollment in community-based placement program will be made a\*ailable 
to the Departments of Labor and Education. The student and the parent or guardian of each stu- 
dent must be fully informed of the lEP and the community-based placement component and have 
indicated \ oluntar\' participation with the understanding participation in such a component does 
not entitle the student- panicipant to wages. 

• The activities of the students at the community-based placement site do not result in an immedi- 
ate ad\*antage to the business. The Department of Labor will look at several factors. 

There has been no displacement of employees, vacant positions ha\*e not been filled, employees 
have not been relie\ ed of assigned duties, and the students are not performing ser\*ices that, al- 
though not ordinarily performed by employees, clearly are of benefit to the business. 

The students are under continued and direct supervision by either representatives of the school or 
by employees of the business. 

Such placements are made according to the requirement of the student s lEP and do not meet the 
labor needs of the business. 
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The periods oi time spent by the students at any one site or in any clearly ciistinguLshable job clas- 
sification are specifically limited by the lER 



tion during any one school year; 

Vocational Exploration — 

5 hours per job experienced 

Vocational Assessment — 

90 hours per job experienced 

Vocational Training — 

120 hours per job experienced 

• Students are not entitled to employment at the business at the conclusion of their lEP. However, 
once a student has become an employee, the student cannot be considered a trainee at that par- 
ticular community-based placement unless in a clearly distinguishable occupation. 

It is important to understand that an employment relationship will exist unless all the criteria de- 
scribed in this policy guidance are met. Should an employment relationship be determined to exist, 
participating businesses can be responsible for full compliance with ELSA, including the child labor 
provisions. 

Businesses and school systems may at any time consider panicipants to be employees and may stmctur^.* 
the program so that the participants are compensated in accordance with the requirements of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. \\'hene\*er an employment relationship is established, the business may 
make use of the special minimum wage provisions provided pursuant to section l* 4 (,c) of the Act. 



• While the existence of an employment relationship will not be determined exclusively on the basis 
of the number of hours, as a general aile, each component will not exceed the following limita- 
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Appendix B 

National Transition Network • State Key Contact Listing 



!^sl Name First Name Address/ lelephoiH- I A\ 



Harding Marcia Div. of Special Education Key Contact 

-4 State Capitol 
Little Rock, AR 72201 
(501) 682-4221 
(501) 682-4311, fax 



Dougan Patricia 



Hegenauer J^dy 



McAlonan Susan 



Thomson Sandy 



Palma-Halliday Karen 



Bruce Ted 



CA Dept, of Ed/Spec. Ed. Div. 

Tran. Sves and Work Ability 

515 L St., Rm 270/Downtown Plaza 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 327-4214 
(916) 445-4643 
(916) 327-3706, FAX 

California School to Work Key Contact 

Interagency Transition Partnership 
717 K Street, Suite 400 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 443-8693 
(916) 443-3289, FAX 

Colorado Department of Education Key Contact 

Colorado Systems Change Tansition Project 

201 East Colfax Avenue 

Denver. CO 80203 

(303) 866-6715 

(305) 830-0793, FAX 

Rocky Mountain RTI Contact 

6355 Ward Road - Suite 310 
.\r\*ada. CO 8(X)04 
(303) 420-2942 
(303) 420-8675, FAX 

Connecticut State Key Contact 

Department of Education 

Div. of Educational Support Ser^*ices 
25 Industrial Park Road 
.Middletown, CTT 06457 
(203) 638-4242 
(203) 638-4231. FAX 

A Blueprint for School to 
Community Transition 

Florida Department of Education 
325 West Gaines Street 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-0400 
(90-t) 922-2534 
(90-t) -488-0400 
(90-4) -487-0419. fax 



Key Contact - 
State Administrator 



Key Contact - 
State Administrator 



24 
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L;lsI iNainc 



1 irsi Name 



Addrcss/'icIcphonc/F.VX 



Role 



Chandler 



Shirlee 



Van Geldern Lu 



Ginavan Roberta 



Skiens 



Dee 




Spragg Jeff 



Yeater Julie 



Ames Terry 



Kessler Basil 




Florida Blueprint for Sch. to Cmty Trans. Key Contact 

114J Stone Building 

FSU - Ctr for Policy Studies in Ed, 

Tallahassee, FL 32306 
(904) 644-1307 
(904) 644-8715, FAX 

Hawaii Department of Education Key Contact 

Special Education Section 
3430 Leahi Avenue 
Honolulu, HI 96815 
(808) 733-4839 
(S08) 733-4841, F.\X 

Iowa Department of Education Key Contact — 

Dhision of Vocational Rehab Sen ices State Administrator 

510 East 12th Street 

Des Moines, lA 50319-0146 

(515) 281-4144 

(515) 281-4380, F.\X 

Iowa Transition Intiative Key Contact - 

Drake University MPRRC State Administrator 

250'" University' 

Des Moines. lA 50311 
(515; 271-3936 
(515; 2"1-4185, F.\X 

Indiana UAP Key Contact 

2S53 East 10th St, 

Bloomington, IN 4T*405 
(S12) 855-6508 
(812) 855-6508 
(812) 855-9630, R\X 

Indiana Department of Education Key Contact 

Division of Special Education 
State House, Room 229 
Indianapolis, IN 46204-2"9S 
(317) 232-0563 
(317; 232-0589, F.\X 

Indiana Transition Initiative Key Contact 

902 W’, New York St, 

Indianapolis. IN 46202-5155 
(317) 274-6701 
(317) 274-6864. F.\X 

Kansas Transition Systems Change Project Key Contact 
120 SE 10th Ave, 

Topeka. KS 66612*1 IS^ 

(913) 296-6054 
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Last Name 



Address/ lele phone/ IA\ 



Fleming Barney 



■ Harrison Ron 



Mullins Jeanna 



Lindahl Marie 



I 



! 

i 



Glantz 



! 



Larry 



Baldwin Richard 



Kentucky Systems Transition Project Key Contact 

IHDI-University of Kentucky 
102 Mineral Industries Building 
Lexington. KY 40506-0051 
(606) 257-4408 
(606) 323-1901, FAX 

Human Development Institute Key Contact 

110 Mineral Industries Building 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, KY 40506-0051 
(800) 288-0961 
(606) 333-1901. R\X 

Human Development Institute Key Contact 

110 Mineral Industries Building 

University of Kentucky - IHDl 

Lexington. KY 40506-0051 

(800)'2S8-0961 

(606) 333-1901, FAX 

Massachusetts Department of Education Key Contact 

350 Main Street 
Malden. 02148-5023 
(6r) 3S8-3300 
(6r'> 588-3394. F.\X 

University of South Maine Key Contact 

Transition Project 

Muskie Institute 
145 Newbuty' Street 
Portland. ME O4IOI 
(20-*) S-4-6538 
(20") 874-6529 

TSEIC MI Department of Education, OSE Key Contact - 

PO Box 30008 State Administrator 

Lansing. MI 48909 

(51“') 335-0460 

(51") 335-0460 

(51") 3"3-7504, FAX 



Hitler Jean Office of Transition Services Key Contact 

Michigan Dept, of Mental Health 

320 S. Walnut 

Lansing, MI 48913 

(51") 373-6347 

(51") 373-6347 

(51") 335-3090, F.\X 



Corbey Stephanie Minnesota Department of Education Key Contact - 

65" Capitol Square Building State Administrator 

550 Cedar Street 

St. Paul. MN 55101 

(61 2) 296-0280 

(612) 296-3348, FAX 
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LaM Name 



F irst Name 



AddresN relcplu)ne FAX 



Kt)!e 



Thompson 



Sandy 



Minnesota Department of Education 

828 Capitol Square Building 
550 Cedar Street 
Si. Paul, MN 55101 
(612) 296-2965 
(612) 297-7368. FAX 



Key Contact - 
State Administrator 



Freda North Carolina Dept, of Public Instruction Key Contact - 

Division of Exceptional Children’s Services State Administrator 

301 North Wilmington, Education Building 

Raleigh. NC 27601-2825 

(919) 715-2003 

(919) 715-1569, FAX 



Fischer 



Valerie 



Schliesser Barbara 



Shepard Jack 




ND Transition Project Key Contact - 

Minot State University State Administrator 

500 University Avenue West 
Mino, ND 58707-0208 
(701) 857-3167 
(**01) 839-6933, FAX 

Nebraska Department of Education 

PO Box 94987 
Lincoln, NE 68509 
(402) 471-4324 
(-402) 471-2701, FAX 

Vocational Rehabilitation Services Key Contact 

Suite 470, Landmark Center 
2"27 West Second 
Hastings. NE 68901 
(,-402) 462-4478 
(.-402) 462-5889, FAX 



Key Contact - 
State Administrator 



Nisbet Jan University of New Hampshire Key Contact 

Institute of Disabilities 
312 Morrill Hall 
Durham, NH 03821 
(,6C3) 862-4320 
(.603) 862-1034, FAX 

Lichtenstein Stephen University of New Hampshire Key Contact 

312 Morrill Hall 
Durham, NH 03824 
(603) 862-4320 
(603) 862-0034, FAX 



Haugh Bob 



NJ Department of Education Key Contact — 

Office of Special Education Programs State Administrator 

CN - 500 

Trenton, NJ 08625-0500 
(,609) 292-4462 
(609) 292-5558, FAX 
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L:ist Name 



i'irsi Name 



Adtlress/'lVkplioric / 1 A\ 



Koie 



Winnegar Andy 



Davis Kelly 



Colley Debra 



Gloeckler Lawrence 



Herner John 



Dennis Lawrence 



Flannery Brigid 



Walls Linda 



New Mexico State Department of Education Key Contact 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
435 St. Michaels Drive, Building D 
Santa Fe, NM 87505 
(800) 866-2253 
(505) 827-3746, FAX 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation Key Contact 

435 St. Michael’s Drive, Bldg. D 
Santa Fe. NM 87505 
(800) 866-2253 
(505) 827-3523 
(505) 827-3746, FAX 

New York Sute Education Department Key Contact 

Technical Assistance and Suppon Ser\ ices 
One Commerce Plaza, Room I6l3 
.Albany. NY 12234 
(518) 473-4381 
(518) 473-6073. fax 

New York STSYD Program Key Contact 

c o NTS NTSID 

One Commerce Plaza - Room 1613 
.Albany. NT 12234 
(518) 4 * 4-3060 
(518) 4"3-6073. rax 

Project Life 
OH Dept of Education 
Division of Special Education 
933 High Street 
Wbnhington, OH 43085 
(6l4) 466-2650 
(6I4) 466-2650 
(614) "52-1622. F.AX 

Department of Special Education Key Contact 

933 High Street 
Wbnhington, OH 43085 
(6I4') 466-2650 
(6l4^ 466-2650 
(6l4) "52-1622. FAX 

Oregon Department of Education Key Contact 

Public Sen'ice Building 
255 Capitol Street, N.E. 

Salem. OR 97310-0203 
(503) 3"8-3598 
(503) 3-46-5818, FAX 

Texas Collaborative Transition Project Key Contact - 

Texas Education Agency State Administrator 

1"01 N. Congress .Ave. 

.Austin. TX 78701 

( 512 ) 463-9414 
(512) 4"5-3575, RAX 
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Key Contact - 
State Administrator 
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Last Name 



I irsi Name 



Address/ IVIcpIionc/ l\V\ 



Kole 




Suter 



Donna 



de Fur Sharon 



Sugarman William 



Edgar Eugene 



Elliot Sue 




Rich 



Jim 



Kellogg Ann 



Sable David 




STUDY Project Key Contact 

350 East 500 South, Suite 202 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 
(801) 533-6264 

(801) 533-6279, FAX 

Virginia Department of Education 

Office of Special Education Sves 
PO Box 2120 
Richmond, VA 23216 
(804) 225-2702 
(804) 371-8796, FAX 

University of Vermont Key Contact 

Center for Transition & Employment 
499B Waterman Building 
Burlington, VT 05401 

(802) 656-2936 
(802) 656-1357, FAX 

Center for Change in Transition Services Key Contact 

Experimental Education Unit WJ-10 
University of Washington 
Seattle, WA 98195 
(206) 543-4011 
(206) 543-8480, E\X 

^^'ashington RTAC 
Washington Dept, of Spec. Ed 
Old Capitol Bldg. 

P.O. Box 47200^ 

Seattle, WA 98504-7200 
(206) 685-9665 
(206) 543-8480, R\X 

State of Washingto n Key Co ntact 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Old Capitol Building. FG-11 

PO Box 4720 

Olympia. WA 98504-7200 

(206) 753-6733 

(206) 586-0247, R\X 

DPI/BEC 4th Floor Key Contact 

125 South Webster Street 
PO Box 7841 
Madison, 53707-78-41 
(60S) 267-3748 
(60S) 267-3748 
(OOS) 267-1052. R\X 

Vt’est Virginia Statewide Transition Key Contact 

=2 Players' Club Dri\*e 
Charleston. \XV 25311 
(30-4) 558-1244 
(304) 558-0596, RAX 



Key Contact - 
State Administrator 



Key Contact - 
State Administrator 
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B. VOCATIONAL ASSESSMENT PRACTICES: WHAT WORKS 

by Richard C. Lombard 

Successful school-lo-work uransilion planning must be linked to good vocational assessment. The 
question is. what type of assessment provides the information needed to achieve these important 
outcomes? Formal psychometric approaches such as occupational interest inventories and voca- 
tional aptitude batteries are commonly used. But there are questions: Are these approaches appro- 
priate for meeting the needs of students who are members of special populations and can they pro- 
vide sufficient data to achieve the outcomes characterized in the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and 
Applied Technology Education Act of 19907. These questions were central to a statewide research 
study conducted in Wisconsin by Lombard. Larson, and Westphal (1993). 



The researchers examined the type and extent of formal vocational assessments being conducted by 
educators within secondary schools in Wisconsin. They also investigated the degree to which school 
staff utilize assessment information to carry out activities associated with the Perkins Act of 1990. 
Consequently, they suggest the use of the MAGIC model as an alternative assessment approach for 
making curriculum or instructional modifications. 



Vocational asessment 
instruments widely 
used 



A survey of 70 secondary school programs that serve students who are members of special popu- 
lations revealed that the majority of instructors in the study do administer formal vocational as- 
sessment instruments to students with special needs. Findings indicated that: 

• 77% of the instructors assessed occupational interests. 

• 63% assessed vocational aptitudes, and 

• 59% administered learning style preference surveys. 



Table 1 contains the top three instruments most frequently used to assess students* interests, apti- 
tudes. and learning styles. 



Table 1 

Vocational Assessment Instruments Most Frequently Used 


Assessment 


Instruments Used 


Occupational Interests 


1. California Occupational Preference Survey (COPS) 

2. Wisconsin Career Information System (WCIS) 

3. Career Decision Maker (CDM) 


Vocational Aptitudes 


1. Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery (ASVAB) 

2. Career Ability Placement Survey (CAPS) 

3. Wisconsin Career Information System (WCIS) 


Learning Styles 


1. Learning Style Inventory 

2. Center for Innovative Teaching Experiences (CITE) 

3. Learning Styles and Strategies Inventory (LSSI) 
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Alternative assessment 
approachr;S needed 



Assist students in 
education planning 



Use curriculum-based 
vocational assessment 



The Career Occupational Preference Survey (COPS) and the Career Ability Placement Survey (CAPS) 
arc widely used by personnel who work with students with special needs. Both instruments are 
components of the California Occupational Preference System that measures occupational and 
vocational aptitudes across 14 professional and skilled career clusters. 

Counselors and educators who work with students with special needs believe that these students who 
exhibit interest and ability in a vocational technical or a school-to-work program are likely to be 
academically successful. Additionally, assessment of students* interests, abilities, and preferences is 
crucial to the placement of students with special needs in any secondary or postsecondaiy education 
program. Without the correct information, these students may be placed in programs which have 
little to do with their personal aspirations or employment/carcer goals. 

Survey results show that a large number of school personnel who routinely conducted vocational 
assessments used the data for the following activities: 

• individual education plan GEP) development. 

• placing students into programs, and 

• formal transition planning. 

However, they reported they did not find the information helpful in making curriculum or instruc- 
tional modifications. 

The latter finding may be of particular importance for school personnel charged with conducting 
vocaUonal assessment for students with special needs. It appears that data drawn from traditional 
interests. apUtudes. and learning styles instruments arc considered to be appropnatc for lEP goal 
development, program placement, and transition planning. However, to make appropriate curricul^ 
and instructional modifications within vocational technical programs, the researchers suggest me 
use of alternative assessment approaches such as the MAGIC model. This assessment model in- 
corporates both formal and informal vocational assessment strategies (Lombard et al., 1993). It is 
designed to provide the information needed to increase access and successful completion of voca- 
tional technical programs for students who arc members of special populations. The five essential 
steps of the model include; 

1 . ' Make a prediction. School personnel encourage students to make tentative predictions regarding 

future vocational technical education programs of study by using information from the formal 
assessment. Educators assist students in examining the relationship between their interests and 
aptitudes to identify realistic program options. 

2. Assess entry level skills and learner outcomes. After appropriate vocational education courses 
of study have been predicted, school personnel employ curriculum-based vocational assessment 
(CB VA) strategies to determine the type of curricular and/or instructional modifications needed. 
Informal CBVA strategies provide answers to the following curricular questions: 

• What are the essential enuy level academic, vocational, and social skills required? 



• What arc the instructional preferences of the teachers? 

• What evaluation approaches arc employed by the insuuctor? 

• What instructional and/or curricular modifications are needed? 

• What are the learner outcomes associated with the course of study? 



Determine discrepant skills 




3. Guide Student Acquisition of Discrepant Skills. Once formal and CBVA information have 
been collected, school personnel conduct a discrepancy analysis to determine which skills are 
required within a predicted course of study, and which skills the students already possess. The 
discrepant skills should then be defined as goals on lEP’s and as a plan for students to acquire 
these skills prior to entering the predicted course of study. 
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utilize generalization 
strategies 



Monitor students' 
progress 



4, Instruct Student on Generalization Strategies. There is evidence that many students with 
special learning needs have difficulty transferring skills from one environment to another (Ellis, 
Lenz, & Sabomie, 1987). School personnel assist students in acquiring independent behaviors 
that promote skill generalization. Generalization strategies that educators can use with students 
include the following: 

• teacher modeling followed by student simulations, 

• use of verbal rehearsal techniques, 

• use of visual rehearsal techniques, 

• orientation of students to settings where newly acquired skills can transfer, and 

• application of newly acquired skills in multiple school and community settings. 

5. Coordinate Maintenance Checks Following Program Placement Following placement into 
vocational or tech prep courses, school personnel must monitor the student’s progress toward 
exit level competencies. By evaluating student performance, school staff determine if addi- 
tional curriculum and/or insuiactional modifications are required. 



Five Steps of the MAGIC Model 

1 . Make a prediction. 

2. Assess entry level skills and learner outcomes. 

3. Guide student acquisition of discrepant skills. 

4. Instruct student on generalization strategies. 

5. Coordinate maintenance checks following program placement. 



Ensuring equal access to vocational technical courses of study for students who are members of 
special populations is only one of the issues related to meaningful vocational assessment approaches. 
Educators need to share the responsibility for implementing curriculum-based assessment methods 
in order to provide meaningful curriculum and instructional modifications. These modifications can 
increase the chances for students with special needs to complete their chosen courses of study and 
subsequently enter the world of work with the skills and motivation needed to be successful. 
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C. STRATEGIES FOR INCLUDING STUDENTS WITH 
DISABILITIES AS SCHOOL TO WORK TRANSITION 
SYSTEMS ARE DEVELOPED 

By Ann Kellogg, Transition Consultant, DPI 

I. Transition Service Requirements for Youth with Disabilities 

The Department of Public Instruction’s vision for the transition of students with disabilities, 
as embraced in Wisconsin’s federal transition project (Wisconsin’s Design for Transition 
Success), is that they will exit secondary education to live, work, recreate, and pursue 
lifelong education and training in the community alongside their non-disabled peers. This 
vision of outcome oriented education embodies the transition mandates of the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA, 1990) and is based upon transition service needs as 
evidenced in The National Longitudinal Transition Study of Special Education Students . 
(Wagner, 1992) 

Special education has a twenty one year history in Wisconsin and has been providing a 
variety of transition services to most students with disabilities during those years. The field 
of special education, therefore, has broad experience and effective practices to share with 
general and vocational education professionals as Wisconsin’s school to work transition 
initiatives are developed. In addition, since 1990, IDEA has mandated transition services for 
students with all disabilities at least by age 16 within the lEP process. The principles of 
transition for all students are universal. However, at this time transition services are 
required only for students with disabilities and many of the programs and services necessary 
to improve the school to work outcomes for all students are not in place. 

The students with disabilities specified in Wisconsin’s handicapped law (Subchapter V of 
Chapter 115, Wis. Stats.) and the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) are 
"any person under the age of 21 years ... with the following conditions ... (who) may require 
educational services to supplement or replace regular education: 

1. Orthopedic impairment 

2. Cognitive disability or other developmental disability, 

3. Hearing handicap, 

4. Visual handicap, 

5. Speech or language handicap, 

6. Emotional distuibance, 

7. Other health impairment, 

8. Learning disability, 

9. Autism, 

10. Traumatic brain injury." 
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IDEA requires that individualized education programs (EBPs) include: 

a statement of the needed transition services for students beginning no later than age 
16 and annuall y thereafter (and, when determined appropriate for the individual, 
beginning at age 14 or younger), including, when tqypropriate, a statement of the 
interagency responsibilities or linkages (or both) before the student lea/es the school 
setting, ... In the case where a participating agency, other than the educational 
agency, fails to provide agreed upon services, the educational agency shall reconvene 
the DEP team to identify alternative strategies to meet the transition objectives. (20 
U.S.C. 1401(a)(20)) 

IDEA defmes transition services as: 

a coordinated set of activities for a student, designed within an outcome-oriented 
process, which promotes movement from school to post-school activities, including 
post-secondary education, vocational training, integrated employment (including 
supported employment), continuing and adult education, adult services, independent 
living, or community participation. The coordinated set of activities shall be based 
upon the individual student’s needs, taking into account the student’s preferences and 
interests, and shall include instruction, community experiences, the development of 
employment and other post-school adult living objectives, and, when appropriate, 
acquisition of daily living skills and functional vocational evaluation. 

(20 U.S.C. 1401(a)(19)) 

n. Common Transition Service Components 

The definition of transition outcomes included in IDEA is much broader than "school to 
work" transition but as schools and communities develop their transition services/systems, 
they would be wise to consider IDEA’S perspective. I** essence, students will not be 
successful in "work," if they lack adequate secondary education prqraring them for "post- 
school activities, including post-secondary education, vocational training, integrated 
employment, continuing and adult education, adult services, ind^ndent living, and 
community participation." IDEA assumes that we do not pr^)are students to be contributing 
citizens through osmosis, but rather by providing: direct secondary (if not K-12) ’instruction 
on transition principles, guided community experiences, emplo 3 ^ent and other post- 
school adult living skills instruction, and, when appropriate, daily living skills 
instruction and functional vocational evaluation.* 

IDEA requires a sharing of transition programming responsibilities among all programs and 
services within the school and community. This principle of shared ownership recognizes 
differing professionals’ expertise and mutual and concurrent multi-agency responsibilities 
being necessary for successful transitions. 

IDEA’S transition regulations meld perfectly with the school to woric principles embodied in 



Wisconsin s "Education for Employment" guidelines (Poole, 1988) and our "Developmental 
Guidance Model" (Wilson, 1986). Using the conc^ts in these three documents as a model 
for transition service/ system development, we recommend the following activities be 
conducted and components be developed to coordinate the school restructuring efforts which 
are at the crux of the school to work initiatives. 

1 . Mandatory Inservice Training - Districts will need to provide t raining 
opportunities to all staff which apprise them of the transition services and then- 
respective roles in the system. This is best accomplished through participation 
with other agencies’ training programs, or by presentations to school staff from 
professionals from community agencies and employers in the community. 

2. District Policy Revision and Development - In order to effect multi- 
disciplinary participation in transition initiatives (restructuring, K-12 Career 
Development, applied academics, work-based instruction. Tech Prep, Youth 
Apprenticeship, etc.) it is necessary to develop administrative level internal 
interdepartmental policies which define the processes, allocate staff, and commit 
to services. Policy issues which must be addressed are: changing staff roles; 
adherence to IDEA transition mandates; multi-agency involvement in student 
program planning/work-study contracts/WTCS contracts; flexible scheduling; 
community based instruction/ work-study; accommodations/related services; 
graduation standards/credits/grading; parent training and counseling; applied 
academics; funding mechanisms; interagency committees’ roles, composition, 
establishment. 

3. Develop Local Interagency and Employer Agreements - Multi-agency 
collaboration, services and employer participation is essential in provi ding a 
school to work transition system. Interagency and employer agreements are the 
best mechanism to insure systemic change and follow-through on service 
commitments. The following are suggestions for specific content of agreements: 

• Role of local agency staff in providing transition services 

• Agency services for students still in school 

• Agency eligibility quaUHcations for services 

• Process for contacting agency, referring students 

• Funding issues, contracting 

• Confidentiality protections 

• Workers Compensation Insurance, Liability 

• Supervision 

• Transportation 

• Hours and wages for employment 

• Staff Qualifications 

• Role of school in the Individualized Written Rehabilitation Program, 
Individual Service Plan, Individual Treatment Plan development 
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• QuaMcation process for special minimum wage 

• Age limitations 

• Social Security Administration involvement 

• Post-secondary education services for students; application procedures, 

entrance tests, adaptations, financial planning assistance, recruitment of 
EEN students. 

• Commitment to support services 

• Process for students taking university /WTCS courses while still in high 
school (Post-Secondary Options) 

• Process for EEN students becoming youth apprentices 

• Application of the American’s with Disabilities Act requirements to 
EEN students’ programs, work-study, community involvement 

• Transition process for EEN students in Corrections, Child Caring 
Institutions, hospitals - to and from community 

• Job Training Partnership Act programs relationship to schools 

• Process for student follow-up, and transition services evaluation 

• Job finding, job placement, job counseling responsibilities 

• Vocational assessment, training 



Curriculum Development and Revised Teaching Methods - Districts need to 
improve their K-12 Developmental Guidance and Education for Employnient 
Programs to insure students receive relevant career and vocational education to 
prepare them, not only for their choosing reahstic career goals, but also for 
demonstrating self sufficiency and adult responsibility after high school. 
Additionally, all courses should be taught with applied/fimctional strategies "that 
enable students to see the relationship between course content and the future." 

In order to accomplish these activities, academic and vocational teachers must 
be provided training, materials and planning tune to integrate curriculum and 
instraction. (Bottoms, 1993; and GOALS 2000 - Educate America Act) 

Current high school course content is seriously lacking in functional instraction 
that all students need to become contributing members of society. The 
follow ing topics should be considered for infusion into existing 
courses/programs or be developed as part of the "scope and sequence" of the 
Education for Employment curriculum. 

• Financial Management 

• Communication 

• Problem Solving 

• Transportation, Mobility 

• Self-advocacy/exercising civil rights 

• Personal/Family Relationships 

• Work-study 

• Youth Apprenticeships 

• Apartment/House Management Experiences (Maintenance, 




Financial, Domestic, Personal Skills) 
Volunteer Experiences - Youth Service 
Child Care 

Student Vocational Organizations 
JTPA Programs 
District Co-op Programs 
Junior Achievement 
Entrepreneurial Model 
Parenting 

Community Resource Utilization 
Citizenship - Awareness, Participation 
Self Care - Hygiene 
Mental health 



Guidance and career services are being severely diluted as school counselors are 
expected to undertake a myriad of responsibilities that do not always relate to 
counseling and career development. Schools need to reinstitute the career 
development functions of the counselor as described in Wisconsin’s 
Developmental Guidance model (Wilson, 1986 ) which should include: 

• Involving business/industry members in school to work activities 

• Developing career curriculum 

• Orgar^ing career days with community representatives 

• Training staff on conflict resolution and communication skills 

• Coordinating community resources related to vocations and education 
(college, WTCS, proprietary schools) 

• Providing mentorships 

• Establishing a job placement office: job finding, job sharing, job 
creating, job matching, job counseling 

• Coordinating peer tutoring 

• Coordinating job shadowing, on-site visits, career exploration 

• Set up College and Technical School Bcperiences 

• Coordinate Adult Service Agency Experiences 

• Coordinate Volunteer Experiences - Youth Service 

• Assist setting up Supported Job - Special minimum Wage (Approval 
through the Department of Industry Labor and Human Relations and 
U.S. Department of Labor) 

• Assist employers to obtain Targeted Jobs Tax Credit 

Parent Participation and Leadership - Parents are the strongest allies for 
school change and can effect substantial improvements when made active 
members of school/community ccuncils/boards (Education for Employment 
Council, Tech Pr^ Council, PIC Planning Council, Special Education Advisory 
Committee, Transition Team, etc.) They are also essential participants in 
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planning their individual child’s post-secondary transition and should be 
constantly informed by teachers and counselors, of their child’s progress, needs 
and future plans. 



6. Conducting and Using Reliable and Valid Student Assessment - All 
curricular planning for students must be predicated upon ongoing student 
assessment; not to exclude them from desired programs, but to match them to 
appropriate programs and services necessary for them to overcome barriers and 
b^ome successful. The guidance counselor plays the pivotal role in 
maintaining student assessment data and planning students’ programs based on 
it. Student assessment should include: 



• previous grades/transcript 

• standardized achievement tests 

• competency based tests 

• functional vocational assessment 

• vocational preference tests 

• lEP evaluation results 

• college/WTCS entrance tests 

• curriculum based tests 



The assessment data should provide information about the student’s transition 
preferences, functional academic and vocational skills mastered, vocational 
experiences, behavior, learning style, need for assistive devices, initiative. 



communication needs, physical and mental endurance, medical status, 
transportation needs, and specific methods of training and instruction needed. If 
the existing test data do not yield this information, additional assessment should 
be prescribed by the counselor in order to plan a relevant high school 
curriculum for the student. 



The assessment data is then utilized by the counselor to measure student 
progress, appropriateness of program, need for modifications in program to 
enhance student success; communicated to students and their parents to assist 
them to understand the student’s strengths, limitations, the job market, and 
make career decisions; discussed with instructors, employers, 
college/vocational school counselors, and community service staff to provide 
necessary supports and adaptations for successful vocational/educational 
experiences and transitions. 

The students’ program plan should be developed at the beginning of Freshman 
year by the counselor, parent, student and appropriate teacher; cover the next 
four year’s of coursework and experiences; take into account the student’s 
preferences and interests; indicate the opportunities available in vocational 
education, placement services, employment, and vocational and employment 
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services. The district should also provide supplementary vocational services to 
all students with disabilities including modification in curriculum, equipment, 
classrooms, support personnel, and instructional aides and devices. (The Carl 
Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act, 1990) 

7. Community Needs Assessment and Student Follow-Up - All community 

agencies related to transition services, and post secondary education and training 
institutions should collaborate with schools to develop a multi-agency system to 
identify and evaluate local transition resources and constraints: current high 
school vocational programs/ services, postsecondary training opportunities, 
employment opportunities, support services and agencies (PIC, Job Corps, 

DVR, Human Services, Supported Employment, transportation. Job Service, 
etc). The multi-agency team should then develop a community plan to enhance 
successful transition services/systems and develop resources or actions to 
address transition voids. (Gavin et. al., 1993) 

In order to determine the effectiveness of transition programs and services, and 
make changes when necessary, schools and agencies must agree to collaborate 
and share information on the vocational outcomes of students after they have 
transitioned from the school to community. The gathering and sharing of these 
data serve; to hold all services and programs responsible; to evaluate the 
effectiveness of existing programs; to document the need for budget changes; to 
make realistic transition decisions with students and clients; to document the 
need for system change or strengthening. (Gavin et ai, 1993) 

m. Strategies for Including Students with Disabilities in All School to Work 
Initiatives 

A. Individual Perspective 

At the heart of the state and federal commitment and mandate to provide all students with 
disabilities a "free and appropriate public education" is the Individualized Education Program 
(lEP). It is this document and its team development process that determines all the 
adaptations and modifications to general education, amount and type of specialized 
services, programs, assistive devices, unique methods and materials, and instructional 
environment to which a student with disabilities has a right in order to receive an appropriate 
education. The presumption of our special education laws are that all students with 
disabilities are entitled to all the general education programs and services and, in addition, 
unique services necessary for them to receive an appropriate education. "Special classes, 
sepmte schooling or other removal of children with disabilities from the regular educational 
environment (can) occur only when the nature or severity of the disability is such that 
education in regular classes with the use of supplementary aids and services cannot be 
achieved satisfactorily." (34 CFR 300.550) 
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It is not widely understood that the program and services defined in a student’s lEP take 
precedence over general education practices and policies. As the U.S. Department of 
Education’s Office of Special Education Programs policy letter states, "If modifications to the 
regular education program (in other words, supplementary aids and services) are necessary to 
ensure a child’s participation in that program, then such modifications must be described in 
the child’s lEP and must be provided to the child... Under (IDEA), a school board has no 
authority to unilaterally change any statement of special education or related, services 
contain^ in an lEP. . . the school ^strict is obligated to implement the lEP requirements, 
regardless of the school board’s objections." 



Therefore, from an individual perspective, the primary strategy to "include students with 
disabilities in all school to work initiatives" as they are being developed in communities, 
is for districts to insure the TEP s address how individual students will be provided those 
programs and services. While this statement may sound rather idealistic, Wisconsin’s 
school systems have recently been monitored for compliance with IDEA by the U.S. Office 
of Special Education Programs and found to be deficient in several aspects of lEP 
development and implementation wliich will need to be corrected: lack of attention to 
transition requirements; inadequate and inappropriate lEP content; ab.,c.nce of 
administrator/administrative r^resentative at I^ meeting; insufficient justification to remove 
students from general education; absence of plans for extended school year; absence of 
specific amount of regular education, special education and related services. 




B. 



System Perspective 



• Policy Development 

From the system perspective, much needs to be accomplished to insure a place for students 
with disabilities in school to work initiatives. Most urgently, districts must develop policies 
to insure that lEPs address and implement appropriate transition services for all students with 
disabilities at least by age 16. Districts have been notified by DPI that the following 
transition policies must be adopted: 

1 . "lEPs will include specific special education and related services to be provided 
to the child and include, where appropriate, specially designed art, music, 
industrial arts, consumer and homemaking education, vocational education, 
assistive technology and nonacademic and extracurricular activities that may 
include counseling, transportation, health services, recreational activities, and 
physical education. 

2. The lEP will include a statement of transition services for each child 16 years or 
older which includes the provision for instruction, community experiences, 
development of employment objectives, and post school living objectives and, if 
appropriate, acquisition of daily living skills and functional vocation evaluation. 
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3. The district will ensure a variety of educational programs, non-academic and 
extracurricular service and activities will be provided in a manner to afford 
handicapped children an equal opportunity for participation... with nondisabled 
children... to the maximum extent appropriate to the needs of that child." 
(Pawlisch, 1994) 

In addition, districts need to revise existing policies and develop new ones that facilitate both 
the transition service requirements of IDEA and P.I. 11, Wisconsin Administrative Code, 
and the inclusion of students with disabilities in all school to work initiatives: 

1 . Requiring inservice of all staff 

2. Promoting the preeminence of the lEP 

3. Requiring multi-disciplinary and multi-agency staff lEP participation 

4. Establishing flexible schedules 

5. Insuring accommodations are made when necessary for students with disabilities 
in Tech Prep Programs, Youth Apprenticeship Programs, WTCS coursework 
(16-h), CO-OP programs, Work-Study programs 

6. Defining/insuring Related and Special Education Services are provided and 
included in the lEP - transportation, aides, assistive tech, rehab, counseling, 
O.T., speech pathology, audiology, psychological services, P.T., recreation, 
assessment of disabilities, counseling, medical services for diagnosis, school 
health services, social work services in school, parent counseling and training 

7. Changing staff roles/position descriptions 

8. Insuring community based/integrated experiences, work sites 

9. Insuring high school diplomas upon lEP completion, insuring grading schemes 
per specifications in lEPs, awarding credits per lEP specifications, insuring 
adaptive coursework articulates with the WTCS and T HB s 

10. Removing the barriers of exclusionary eligibility criteria for participation in 
school to work programs which would serve to prevent youth with disabilities 
from participating in the programs such as: grade point averages, attendance 
record, number of accumulated credits, scores on standardized tests, 
completion of non-relevant prerequisite courses, availability of transportation, 
personal insurance, etc. 

1 1 . Providing parent counseling & training capacity 
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Authenticating applied academics, outcome based curriculum 

Establishing third party funding mechanisms for related services 

Establishing procedure for interagency linkages, participation in the lEP and 
responsibilities listed in lEPs 

Redesigning Staff Roles 

Assignment of special education administration to transition related 
councils/committees to advocate for students with disabilities - Tech Prep 
Councils, PIC Planning Councils, Education For Bnployment Council, Youth 
Apprenticeship Committees, County Board committees 

Assignments to lEP/IWRP meetings 

Establishing flexible hours 

Assignments for community based instruction 

Authorizing staff responsibilities for establishing vocational training sites and 
matching students to appropriate sites 

Enabling joint planning time for all staff 

Enforcing lEP-designed adaptations in the general education program 

Promoting Relevant Applied Curriculum/Training and Functional 
Assessment 

Authorizing curriculum revision plarming 

Authorizing staff training on effective methodology - applied vs. theoretic^, 
real settings, behavior management plans, functional vs. standardized testing, 
etc. 

Authorizing purchases of state of the art materials, equipment 

Insuring curriculum is based on lEPs and their documentation of student needs 
through functional assessment 

Insure lEPs for ALL students in transition include the following content: 

• Age appropriate social skills - communication 



Problem solving/decision making/ self-advocacy s kill s 
Applied academics at the level of the individual student 
Community experiences in: Leisure/recreation human services, 
employment, mobility/transportation, medical services 
Integrated employment objectives: career awareness, career exploration, 
vocational assessment, vocational education, work/study-training 
Understanding/Exercising rights under IDEA, ADA, SSA, DDA, 
Rehab. Act 

Post-school adult living objectives: Housekeeping, daily living skills, 
money management, health/hygiene, clothing, meal 
planning/purchasing, sex education, child rearing, citizenship 
Valid evaluation methods, criteria, schedules and results 



• Multi-disciplinary Participation in Current School to Work Programs, 
Program Development and School to Work Advisory Groups 

As Wisconsin develops program delivery approaches under the School-to-Work 
umbrella, special populations support staff must be encouraged to "bring their 
expertise to the table. " Special needs staff have a long history of making sound 
educational decision for students who learn differently or with difficulty. Other 
educators do not have to reinvent the many effective wheels that special populations 
support staff have already demonstrated to be effective. Specific areas in which 
special needs staff can make a strong, positive impact on (school to work initiatives) 
include the following:... leadership and partnership development,... curriculum and 
staff development, . . .guidance and counseling, . . .evaluation. . . .If fully engaged, (special 
needs staff) will enhance the scope and quality of proposals for Tech Prep funding, 
other Perkins Act funds, School-To-Work (Opportunity Act) grants, and Goals 2000: 
(Educate America Act) funding... Local decision makers should use this valuable 
resource to the fullest. " (Wacker, 1994) 

Within Wisconsin’s Compulsory School Attendance Law (118.15) are program options for 
all students which may be very appropriate as transition services for some students with 
disabilities as determined by the lEP committee. Among those options are: 

1. Upon the child’s request of the school board and with written approval of the 
parent, any child who is 16 years of age or over and a child at risk (which 
m^y students with EEN are) may attend full or part-time a program at the 
Wisconsin Technical College System (WTCS) district which leads to high school 
graduation. The WTCS must admit the child and offer day classes to meet the 
district’s graduation requirements. ss.ll8.15(l)(b) 

2. Students aged 16 and over or the students’ parents may request of the school 
board, in writing, a school work training or work study program which leads to 
high school graduation, ss. 118. 15(l)(d)2 
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Wisconsin’s Education for Employment Standard is much broader than just work 
experience and provides an excellent vehicle to coordinate transition services for students 
with disabilities. Under the legislation, each school district is required to establish an 
Education for Employment Council, the composition of which must be at least 50% business 
and industry rq>resentatives in the community. This council assists the district by: gathering 
economic and labor market data from which to develop appropriate vocational curriculum; 
suggesting improvements to curriculum; participating in the provision of work experiences 
for students; establishing vocational goals and objectives based on local employment data; 
and conducting student follow up studies. This council is a natural mechanism from which to 
build the interagency transition linkages required in IDEA as well as to introduce the new 
employment of people with disabilities requirements of the Americans with Disabilities Act. 

The Education for Employment program plan which each district develops must include a K- 
12 career education program; career exploration, planning and decision making opportunities; 
school supervised work experiences; contemporary vocational education programs; business 
and economic curriculum; and practical application of basic skills. In order for students with 
disabilities to make realistic career choices, express their preferences and be prepared for 
post-secondary education, adult living and employment as required in transition legislation, 
they need to be included in the Education for Employment program according to the lEP 
committee’s individually tailored program. 

The Youth Apprenticeship Program (ss. 101.265) of 1991 fimctions with a partnership 
among the Department of Industry, Labor and Human Relations (DILHR), the Dqpartment of 
Public Instruction and the Wisconsin Technical College System Board. It is important to 
make these programs accessible to students with disabilities as prescribed in their lEPs. 
Employers and DILHR need information on the Americans with Disabilities Act and IDEA 
to understand the preeminent role the lEP has in program placement for students with 
disabilities. 

Wisconsin’s Technical Preparation Program mandate (ss. 188.34) requires high schools to 
establish a technical preparation program in cooperation with the local WTCS district which 
consists of a sequence of courses designed to allow high school pupils to gain advanced 
standing in the WTCS’s associate degree program upon graduation from high school. 

Special educators should be participating on the local Tech Prep Councils and implementation 
teams to insure that EEN students are included in the program and to assist in policy 
development which addresses how lEPs can "articulate" Tech Prep program modifications 
for EEN students. 

The Federal Job Training Partnership Act funds local school consortia projects (and local 
Private Industry Councils) on a competitive basis which target "at risk" students, students 
with disabilities, low income and minority students. The emphasis of the projects must be to 
keep youth in school while learning work maturity skills, basic education skills, and job 
specific skills. Each student served in a JTPA program must have a "written 



employ ment/education development plan" the content of which is determined by the local 
Private Industry Council’s work competency plans. These plans are required by federal law 
and every district is encouraged to participate in the comprehensive PIC planning process 
which sets local training priorities. For those students with disabilities, the lEP may be used 
to develop the .“student’s written employment/education development plan which contains 
many of the components of transition service requirements. For those students with 
disabilities receiving JTPA services, the JTPA teacher should be participating on the lEP 
committee and contributing to the employment goals and objectives of the program. 

Wisconsin has had school to county boards "interagency linkage" legislation since 1984, 
which, when appropriately and consistently administered, meets several of the transition 
requirements of IDEA. 

School board referrals. Annually, on or before August 15, each school board shall 
rej^rt to the appropriate boards established under ss. 51.42 and 51.437 the names of 
children who reside in the school district, are at least 16 years of age, are not 
expected to be enrolled in an educational program two years from the date of the 
report and may require services described under s. 51.42 or 51.437(l)(c). ss. 
155.85(4) 

This legislation applies to all students who may require the services of the county mental 
health board, developmental disabilities board and/or drug and alcohol services, not Just to 
students with severe cognitive disabilities as has tended to be the case in the past. This 
hnkage, when routinely administered, should serve to provide county agencies with advance 
notice of pending service and resource needs which could be built into budgets, as well as to 
initiate joint planning with adult service staff prior to a student’s exit from the school system. 
However, school district staff need to recognize that all referrals will not result in services 
being allocated since eligibility for services is divergent and unique to the legislation under 
which each agency operates. 



The Carl Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act corresponds closely 
with the principles embedded in IDEA regarding transition planning and emphasizes 
vocational education improvement for special populations, primarily people with disabilities. 
For all programs funded with Carl Perils money, equal access must be provided for 
students with disabilities and other special populations in the areas of recruitment, enroll- 
ment, and placement. Information indicating the opportunities available in vocational 
education, placement services, employment, and vocational and employment services must be 
provided to K-12 students and parents by school districts. Districts must also provide trained 
counselors for students with disabilities to assist the students in career planning and 
vocational programming, and in planning the transition from school to work. In addition, 
districts must assess their programs and their students completion of vocational programs in 
integrat^ settings, and they must ensure that supplementary services are made available to 
all handicapped students including modification in curriculum, equipment, classrooms, 
support personnel, and instructional aides and devices. 
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The Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990 insures that people with disabilities, including 
students, have equal access to employment, transportation, public accommodations, and 
telecommunications. In order to provide that access, reasonable accommodations must be 
made in employment; new public transit vehicles must be accessible or paratransit service 
provided; auxiliary aids and services must be provided by businesses and public services to 
enable a person with a disability to use and enjoy the goods and services available to the 
public; and telephone companies must offer telecommunications devices for the deaf or simi- 
lar devices 24 hours a day. All students with disabilities should be instructed in the 
principles of this law, how it applies to them and how they can invoke it when necessary. 

The Rehabilitation Act of 1973 was reauthorized in 1992 and contains strong protection, in 
section 504 of its implementing regulations, against discrimination on the basis of handicap 
in employment, accessibility, preschool, elementary and secondary education, postsecondary 
education, and health, welfare and socM services. In addition, vocational rehabilitation 
agencies are required to provide services to eligible individuals with no age exclusions. The 
amendments adopted EDEAs definition of transition verbatim and require DVR to establish 
policies and methods to facilitate the transition from school to the rehabilitation service 
system. Implicit in the vocational rehabilitation regulations are transition activities which 
correspond with IDEA requirements and state: 

When services are being provided to a handicapped individual who is also eligible for 
services under the Education for Handicapped Children Act (now IDEA), the 
individualized written rehabilitation program is prepared in coordination with the 
appropriate education agency and includes a summary of relevant elements of the 
individualized education program for the individual. (34 CFR 361.41 (c)) 

Similar to the appeal rights students and parents have under IDEA, the Rehabilitation Act 
requires that each state have an advocacy program for people seeking or receiving Vocational 
Rehabilitation services. In Wisconsin, that program is the Client Assistance Program (CAP) 
which can be reached at (608) 267-7422, TDD - (608) 267-2082, and 1-800-362-1290. 

The Higher Education Act now has significant elements which financially as well as 
programmatically assist students with disabilities. Within the nev legislation ate provrsrons 
for institutions of higher education to apply for grants to develop: partnerships with 
secondary education, outreach services to students with disabilities, specialize staff training, 
data bases for disabled services, community services for students with disabilities, and early 
counseling for students with disabilities. Federal financial aid programs can now recognize 
past and current expenses of a disability when awarding financial assistance. 
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D* Monitoring the Provision of Vocational 
Individuals Who are Members of Special Populations 
Application Guidelines 



Education for 
...Item I.E.7.ofFY '95 



KEY QUESTIONS ON-SITE RECORD(S) 

1. Has/have the participating district(s) identified students • Spwial populations report/list 

who arc members of special populations? • Definitions (Perkins Vocational 

Act of 1990) 

2. Are students who are members of special populations • Admissions policy/procedure 

provided with assistance to enter vocational for special populations 

educational programs? * Uist of strategies used to assist 

3. Has each student enrolled in a Vocational Education • Assessment process which mea- 
program who is a member of a special population sures occupational interests, 
received an assessment of lus/her interests, abilities and aptitudes, abilities, special ser- 
special needs with respect to their potential for success vices needed, and provides 
fully completing the Vocational Education program? attainable vocauonal goals and 

objectives 



4. 




5. 



Are the vocational assessment results used to formulate • Copy of plan (lEP or IVEP etc.) 
a realistic vocational education plan for each student ' 
who is a member of a special population? 

a. Are special services designed to meet the needs Yes □ No OPartial 

identified through the student assessment process being 

provided? * Uist of services and strategies 

b. Do these services include strategies such as resource 
personnel, counseling services, supplemental staff, 

DVI, resource materials, basic skills instruction, 
equipment, equipment modification, curriculum 
modification, insU-uctional aides and devices, etc. 



6 . 



7. 



8 . 



Are guidance, counseling, and career development 
activities conducted by professionally trained 
counselors who are associated with the provision of 
special of special services? 

Is the disu-ict providing appropriate services or 
activities for students who are members of special 
populations? 



• Description of the way(s) guid- 
ance counselors work with stu- 
dents who are members of special 
populations 

• Daily schedule of special needs 
personnel 

• Advisory committee records 

• In service policies 

• Record of in service 



Are counseling and instructional services and activities • TransiUon plan 
designed to facilitate the U-ansition from school to post- 
school employment and career opportunities provided? 
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y. Does the transition plan include pre-employment skills • Transition plan 
training, placernent services for entry into the labor ^ 

market, and guidance services to facilitate the 
transition to further training? 



10. Are relevant training and vocational activities 
furnished to young men and women who desire to 
enter occupations that are not traditionally associated 
with their gender? 



•Emollment of students in non- 
ttadittonal programs and a list or 
description of activities and 
services provided to them 



PROVISIONS FOR MEMBERS OF SPECIAL POPULATIONS (EQUAL ACCESS) 



1 1. Does the eligible recipient provide equal access to • Recruitment materials and 
students who are members of special populations in activities 
recruitment and placement? * Placement comparison 



12. Is emphasis placed on members of special populations . □ Yes □} No D 
successfully completing the vocational program in the 
most integrated setting possible? 



1 3. Are students who are members of special populations 
provided equal access to the full range of vocational 
education programs, services, or activities including 
occupational specific courses of study, cooperative 
education, apprenticeship programs, and to the extent 
practicable, comprehensive guidance and counseling 
services? 



• Enrollment comparison by 
program 

• Records of participation 

• Guidance assignments 



14. Are individuals discriminated against on the basis of 
their status as members of special populations? 



• Disclaimer statement on litera- 
ture produced for distribution. 



PROVISIONS FOR INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES 

15. Arc vocational education programs, services and • Enrollment comp^ison 

activities provided in the least restrictive environment • Copy of lEP 

in accordance with P.L. 101-476, Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act, and whenever appropriate, 
included as a component of the individualized 
education program (lEP). 

16. With respect to individuals with disabilities, is assis- • Transition plan 
tance provided in fulfilling the transition service 

requirements of P.L. 101-476, Individuals With 
Disabilities Education Act? 
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17. Is a representative for Vocational Education included 
in the Individual Education Program (lEP) process 
w'here appropriate to ensure that, if necessary, 
vocational education is a component of the 
Individualized Education Plan (lEP) and is monitored 
and coordinated among appropriate representatives of 
vocational education, special education, and state 
vocational rehabilitation agencies? 

1 8. Is information provided no later than the beginning of 
the ninth grade year to students who are members of 
special populations and their parents concerning: 

• Opportunities available in vocational education 

• Eligibility requirements for enrollment 

• Specific courses/programs available 

• Employment opportunities 

• Placement rates 

•Special services available such as guidance and 
placement services? 

19. Is information provided upon request concerning 
admission to vocational education programs and when 
appropriate, assistance given in the preparation of 
admissions applications? 

20. Is the information provide, d, to the extent practicable, 
in a language and fonn that the parents and students 
understand. 



• Copy of lEP with appropriate 
signatures 

• Written description of monitor- 
ing process 



• Written description of district 
process 

• Copy of mailer 

• List of offerings 

• Written description of 
prerequisites 

• Other appropriate descriptions 



• Copy of information 

• Written description of admis- 
sions assistance procedure 



•Examples of special provisions 



PARTICIPATION 



2 1 . Are special population students, parents, teachers, and •Written description of processes 
area residents concerned with equitable participation in used to provide opportunities to 
vocational education able to directly participate in local participate 
decisions that influence the character of programs 
under this Act affecting their interests? 



22 . 



Are the annual program evaluations (review) required 
by this act being conducted with the full and informed 
participation of representatives who are members of 
special populations to identify and adopt strategies to 
overcome any barriers which are resulting in lower 
rates of access to vocational education programs or 
success in such programs for individuals who are 
members of special populations; and evaluate the 
progress of individuals who are members of special 
populations in vocational education programs assisted 
under this Act? 



•Written description of processes 
used 

• List of who the representati\ es 
of special populations were 

• Written evaluation (review') 
findings highlighting those per- 
taining to special populations 
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BEST COPY AVAIIABLE 



E. 



Support Service: Depirlment 

Services And AccommodAt ions Provided for Students Who QuAlify 

Possible Services 

AcAdenic/VocAtionAl Counseling 
Re^istrAtlon Assistance 
Advocecy/Liaison With Faculty 
School Vlsits/Shadowing 
Support Group 
Classroom Hodification 
Curriculum Modification 



Possible Accoflimodations 

Accommodations: 

Techniques: 

Flash cards 
Vocabulary notebook 
Taped texts 
Reader service 

Disclose discomfort with reading out loud 



Learning Difficulty: 
Difficulty reading textbooks: 
Decoding or reading speed 



Difficulty with reading: 
Comprehension 
Word meanings 
Organizing material 
Analyzing material 



Difficulty with lectures: 
Hearing correctly 
Writing legibly 
Remembering material 



Difficulty taking exams: 

Reading or understanding questions 
Writing under pressure 
Organizing thoughts 
Grammar, punctuation, spelling 
Oistractable 



Difficulty studying: 

Scheduling study time 

Completing assignments 

Planning for longer assignments/projects 

Attending class 



Difficulty with writing: 
Spelling 

Sentence structure 
Paragraph writing 
Word processing 
Proofing and editing 



O 




Techniques: 

Highlight key points in texts and notes 
Vocabulary notebook 
Flash cards 

Reading/study skills class 
Text outlines /notes 
Study groups a .- ' ' 

Taped texts 
Tutoring 

Techniques: 

Sit in front of classroom 
Share or copy notes 
Tape lectures 
Study groups 
Tutoring 

Alternative exams: 

Taped exams 
Exams read 
Extended time 
Word processing 
Editing 

Unpressured/altemate room 
Techniques: 

Time management class or work sheet 
Regular appointments In learning center 
Calendar to plan somestor or term 
Oaily/weekly study plea 
Get syllabus/assignments before class begins 
Study guides 

Ask for repetition of directions 

Techniqun: 

Spell checker 
Word processor 
Editing/proofing holp 
Dictate writtoa work 
Alternative assignments 
Notetaker 
Taped lectures 
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UW-Madison 




EDUCATIONAL ACCOMMODATIONS 



Are you v*iiling to make the following accommodations for learning disabled students in your 
classroom? 



YES NO 



laslructlooal Accommodations 

1. Allow the student to tape*record classroom lectures. 

2. Provide the student with copies of instructor's lecture notes after they 
attend the lecture. 

Assigoment Accommodations 

3. Extend deadlines for completion of class projects, papers, etc. 

4. Allow the student to complete alternative assignments. 

5. Allow the student to do an extra credit assignment when this option is not 
available to other students. 

6. Provide the student with a detailed syllabus to give ample time to complete 
reading and writing assignments. 

7. Allow the student to give oral presentation or tape*record assignments rather 
than complete written projects. 

Examination Accommodations 

S. Allow the student to take an alternative form of your exams. (For example, 
some students have trouble taking tests using computer*scored answer sheets. 
Others might do better on multiple choice tesu than essay tests.) 

9. Allow a proctor to rephrase test questions that are not clear to the student. 
(For example, a double negative may need to be clarified.) 

10. Allow the student extra time to complete tests. 

1 1 . Allow the student to dictate answers to a proctor. 

12. Allow the student to respond orally to essay questions. 

1 3. Analyze the process as well as the Tinal solution. (For example, giving the 

student partial credit if the correct mathematical computation was used 
although the final answer was wrong.) 

14. Allow the student to use cnlculaton during tesu. 

1 5. Allow misspellinp, incorrect punctuation, and poor grammar, without 

penalizing the student 
Special Assistance 

16. Allow the use of proofreaders to assist in the correction of grammar and 
punctuation. 

17. Allow the use of proofreaders to assist in the reconstruction of the student's 
first draft of a written assignment 

1 1. Allow the use of a proofreader to assist the student in the substitution of 
higher level vocabulary for the original wording. 



Adapted from: Faculty Willingness to Accommodate Students with Learning Disabilities: 
A Comparison among Academic Divisions, Journal of Learaine Disabilities. Vol. 23, 

No. 3, March 1990. 
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WISCONSIN IS MAKING PROGRESS IN NON TRADITIONAL ENROLLMENT 
IN SECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

One of the major goals of vocational education is to eventually eliminate what 
are now referred to as non traditional occupations or training. Non traditional 
occupations or training programs are those in which less that 25% of one 
gender is actively participating in that career or training program. 

Historically, for example, the skilled trades (plumbing, carpentry, electrical 
work, metal working) have been non traditional for women while some of the 
health and education occupations (nursing, medical assisting, child care 
working, elementary school teaching) have been non traditional for men. 

The Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction has been monitoring 
enrollment in vocational education instructional programs since fiscal year 
1 984. We now have ten years of data and are pleased to see a slow, but quite 
steady progress toward meeting and exceeding that 25% standard. Overall state 
enrollment in secondary vocational education has gone from a 32% male and 
68% female pattern in 1984 to a 48% male and 52% female pattern in 1994. 
While that does not reflect disparities in some of the specific vocational 
education disciplines, it certainly indicates a more even split overall between 
genders. 

Agriculture education has gone from a 1 2% enrollment of young women in 
1984 to 31% enrollment in 1994. Technology education has progressed 
from 7% enrollment of young women in 1984 to a 16% enrollment in 1994. 
Agriculture and technology education have traditionally been tlie most male 
dominated of the disciplines, and therefore, these changes are very 
encouraging. Business education and health occupation, whicn began as 
female dominated areas now reflect changes. Business education h.id a 7% 
male participation in 1984 and has a 37% participation rate in 1994. Male 
enrollment in health occupations has gone from a 7% rate in 1984 to a 20% 
rate in 1994. 

Wage Earning Home Economics enrollment has been less consistent over 
the years. It has gone from a 19% male enrollment in 1984 to a 22% male rate 
in 1994, but some of the years in between have reflected a male enrollment 
rate as high as 30%. Consumer Home Economics, on the other hand, has 
been fairly steady in growing from a male participation rate of 24% in 1984 to 
a 36% rate in 1994. Marketing education has consistently been above the 
25% standard and has never been considered non traditional for either 
gender. The charts included in this report reflect enrollment patterns for the 
past ten years in each of the vocational education disciplines and also provide 
a profile of overall enrollment in vocational education. 

There are several rea.s(.>ns we can account for these changes and they will be 
described in more detail. Each of the discipline areas has concentrated on 
looking closely at its own field and making changes where indicated. The Carl 
Perkins Sex Equity Set Aside funding has been used to target non traditional 
occupations, and a gnmp of equity “experts” have been trained to work with 
local school districts, particularly in addressing issues of non tiaditional 
enrollment. In addition, the economic realities of the workplace are 
beginning to impact families and to make an impression on young people. It is 
increasingly evident that both partners in a relationship will be working and 
will be working for a significant number of years. Also, an increased level of 
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income is needed to support families and provide the basic necessities of 
survival. Also, slowly there is a cultural change occurring within American 
society. No longer is it as commonly accepted that there are “male jobs and 
“female jobs”. As this cultural change continues slowly and subtly, we are 
beginning to see it reflected in vocational enrollment patterns. 

Efforts by the Vocational Education Disciplines: 

Within the past ten years, each of the vocational education disciplines has 
focused on major curricular revisions, on looking at the environmental 
changes needed within their classrooms, and on staff development efforts to 
prepare teachers within their disciplines for working in a gender fair 
environment. 

Kevin Keith, agriculture education consultant stated: “Agriculture education 
has steadily increased in both the number and percentage of women enrollees 
since 1969, and it has seen many changes during this period of time. While 
production agriculture is still served by the 256 programs of agriculture 
education across the state, all programs have a broad array of offerings from 
horticulture and aquaculture, to processing, distribution, marketing and 
technical support services. Natural resources and the environment is another 
focus of agriculture education programs. 

Wisconsin agricultural education is proud to have one of the largest numbers 
and percentages of female agriculture instructors in the nation as w'ell. While 
we still have some way to go to reach true equity statistically, agricultural 
education programs and leadership will continue to strive to serve all 
populations and prepare them for the broad fields and careers in agricultural 
and natural resources , and openly seek any input which will move the 
program in that direction.” 

Both technology education and family and consumer education (formerly 
home economics) have redirected their curriculum focus in the past ten years. 
Technology education has gone from a “shop” type of approach to a 
curriculum based upon a systems model which shows the relationship of 
inputs, processes, and outputs. It is focused on four thematic areas of 
communication, construction, manufacturing, and trancoortation. In addition, 
many technology education programs have taken a close look at the attitudes 
of students and staff toward having young women in the classroom, on the 
physical location and appearance of the classroom environment, and on 
training counselors to understand the curricular changes that have occurred. 

Family and consumer education has refocused and redirected a more 
traditional approach to home economics into one which is family focused and 
which emphasizes the development of critical thinking skills among students. 
The intent is to empower family members to deal with those perennial problem 
areas which each family needs to address. 

Carl Perkins Sex Equity Funding Support: 

The Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1984 and its successor, the Carl 
D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act of 1990 have 
included a set aside for sex equity programs. This set aside is intended to 
eliminate sex bias and sex stereotyping in secondary and post secondary' 
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vocational education by enabling all students to explore career and training 
options, particularly those non traditional for their genders. 

The Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction has chosen to use a majority 
of the sex equity funding to support the Wisconsin Vocational Equity 
Leadership Cadre. The cadre is now in its eighth year of operation and it is 
composed of 3-5 members per CESA (Cooperative Educational Service Agency) 
who receive 7-8 days of training on equity issues throughout the year. Cadre 
members are then expected to work with local school districts in providing 
staff development training, technical assistance, and support as the districts 
examine and address equity issues related particularly to vocational education. 
One of the major areas of focus is that of career awareness. Non traditional 
careers are explored and emphasized, particularly for young women since 
they are often higher skill, higher wage occupations which will enable 
women to support themselves and their families more readily. 

One of the requirement of a local district or consortium’s receiving Cari 
Perkins funding is that each local district accessing funding has a local 
district equity plan on file with the Department of Public Instruction. The 
process of developing that plan has been coordinated and supported by 
members of the cadre. They have used the Wisconsin Model for Sex Equity in 
Career and Vocational Education as a basis for examining current district 
attitudes and beliefs about sex equity, the environment within the district, and 
the areas of most immediate concern. This model includes surveys for students 
(grades 2,4,6,8,10, and 12) and staff, and the results of those surveys often are 
quite startling for district administrators. 

Changing the culture with the school and the community: 

Addressing the issue of the cultural climate within a school and also within the 
larger context of the community requires an examination of all aspects of that 
school and community climate. To encourage and promote a non- gender 
biased enrollment in vocational career choices and in vocational education 
training programs, there needs to be a review and examination of that cultural 
climate in light of the following potential sources of bias: 

• The general focus of the course/program curriculum - 

Is the curriculum one which has broad appeal and relevancy to 
students of color and of both genders or does it reflect long held 
stereotypes and traditional views of “appropriate” roles? 

• Texts and instructional materials - 

Do the students see themselves and their experiences in the 
materials used within the classroom setting, in displays and on 
bulletin boards and posters or do those materials reflect just 
one particular racial/ethnic group, ability level, or gender? 

• Behaviors of school personnel - 

Do the personnel within a school and within the school district 
“talk the talk” and “walk the walk” of equity in their 
inteiat uons with students? 
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• Guidance and counseling practices and procedures - 

Do the staff members advising students on potential course 
selections and career preparation unintentionally foster 
traditional sex role stereotyping by their comments and/ or 
reactions to student selections or do they encourage exploration 
of a wide variety of career options? 

• Classroom interactions - 

Are all staff members aware of the importance of being trained to 
recognize the types of interactions which occur in the classroom 
(between teacher and student and student to student) which may 
reinforce sex role bias and stereotyping or which may support 
the continuation of long held racial biases? 

• General “equity climate” of the school environment - 

Is the climate within the school one which welcomes and 
celebrates diversity or is it one which has a chilling effect on 
students and the differences between them? 

• Segregated classes and groupings - 

Even though illegal, do districts allow segregated classes and 
groupings to continue to occur, thus setting up an adversarial 
relationship between groups? 

• Vocational Education and its history of sex role stereotyping - 

Historically, vocational education has been a major contributor 
to fostering occupational roles, particularly, defined by gender. 

Is this allowed to continue within the program areas or are 
specific, focused efforts made to negate the prior sex role 
stereotyping? 

• Physical education and athletics and sex segregation which has 

occurred in the past - 

Are classes separated by gender allowed to continue? Is one 
gender’s sports and/or athletic program given preference over 
another (this is illegal)? 

• Extracurricular activities and events - 

Are all students encouraged to explore interests and talents in 
a variety of extracurricular activities and events, or is there a 
hidden message within the school environment that certain 
activities are for only one particular group of students? 

• Sex stereotyped roles held by adults within the school environment - 

Are all the administrators of one gender and the support staff 
of another? Are all bus drivers male and cafeteria/kitchen 
workers female? Do students have an opportunity to see and 
interact with adults of color and of both genders in a variety of 
roles? 

• Lack of a v inety of sex role modeling in occupations and activities by 

adult members of the community - 

When guest speakers, panel members, visitors, el-. Ir jm the 
community are brought in to the school, do they show students 
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the vast array of occupational/career choices all individuals 
have and do at least some of them model non traditional career 
options? 

• Condition nnd location of classrooms - 

Is the condition of classrooms at the very least neutral, and at the 
best, are they inviting, orderly, comfortable areas in which to 
learn? Is the access to these classrooms through safe, well 
lighted hallways? Can students and staff feel physically safe 
traveling to these areas? 

• An harassment free environment - 

Is the entire community committed to providing an educational 
environment for all their students that is free of sexual and 
racial harassment as well as other forms of harassment? Is there 
ongoing professional and student training on the issues related to 
harassment as well as to bias, stereotyping and discrimination? 
Are school policies on harassment and discrimination published, 
uniformly followed and enforced? 

• Emphasis on career exploration and information from pre 

Kindergarten through adult learning - 

The reality of encouraging students to consider a broad range 
of occupational and career options is that they need to have 
that information on career options at a very early age. The 
information then needs to become more sophisticated and more 
complex as the students progress through the educational 
system. Adults also need current, updated career information 
as well. 

We are very fortunate in Wisconsin to have a very strong Pupil Non 
Discrimination statute (s. 1 18.13, Wis. Statutes) which protects students from 
discrimination on the basis of 1 3 protected categories. It behooves district 
personnel, students, and community members to become very familiar with 
that law in order to ensure that students are provided an equitable educational 
experience both inside and outside the walls of the school buildings. 

School districts may find that change comes very slowly and in very small 
increments. This will be a very long, slow process to eventually eliminate 
non traditional careers, and it’s important to face that reality immediately. 

The data used in this report is for ten years, and there is still much more to be 
accomplished. The ultimate benefit for students is well worth the effort, 
however. 



- For information on the changes within the specific vocational education disciplines, 
please contact the appropriate consultants at the Department of Public Instruction. 1-or 
information on the F.quity Cadre or on the Wisconsin Model for Sox I quitv in Career and 
Vocational Education, please contact Barbara L. Schuler at the Department. 

DPI - ISIS - 3/95 
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VE Gender Rates by Pmaram Area For FY 84*94 
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G. GENDER EQUITY IN SCHOOL-TO-WORK 

Gender equity in Schooi-to-Work activities allows for students to choose educational 
programs without any constraints based upon their gender. Gender equity activities 
include providing information and access to programs considered "nontraditional" 
according to gender, and to ensure that nontraditional students are permitted to fully 
participate and benefit from these nontraditional programs. "Nontraditional" refers to 
any program that has enrollments less than 25% for a gender. Within vocational 
programming, Business, Home Economics, and Health divisions have historically been 
nontraditional for males, and Industrial, Technical, and Agri-business divisions have 
historically been nontraditional for females. 

A 1993 study by Wider Opportunities for Women found that SchooI-to-Work 
demonstration projects showed a high degree of sex segregation in enrollment 
patterns. Most of the females were participating in Allied Health, Office Technology 
and Clerical programs, while most males attended programs in Electronics, Metal- 
working, and Automation. 

In order to counteract the effects of sex-role stereotyping in career selection, positive 
steps must be taken to provide students with a full spectrum of career choices, 
including nontraditional careers. 

Strategies for Increasing nontraditional enrollments include: 

• providing students of both sexes with information about traditional and 
nontraditional occupations by means of videos, posters, informational 
interviews, and counselor contacts 

• providing nontraditional role models through the use of guest speakers, 
nontraditional career fairs, and field trips to local businesses where 
nontraditional workers are employed 

• ensuring classroom climates free of harassment 

• revision of course names and descriptions to ensure that they do not 
encourage sex stereotyping 

• Instructor and counselor support and encouragement for students who 
are considering nontraditional programs 

Your school districts or local CESA’s have members on the WISCONSIN 
VOCATIONAL GENDER EQUITY CADRE. These individuals can provide additional 
information about increasing equitable participation in programs. Many school districts 
or CESA’s have mini-grants specifically designed for increasing nontraditional 
enrollments. PLEASE REFER TO THE "1994-95 WISCONSIN VOCATIONAL 
EQUITY CADRE MEMBERS" LIST INCLUDED IN THIS MANUAL FOR 
INDIVIDUALS TO CONTACT REGARDING GENDER EQUITY ISSUES. 

O 
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EQUITY AND EXCELLENCE 
IN SCHOOL-TO-WORK 
TRANSITIONS OF SPECIAL 
POPULATIONS 

It has been a decade since d \^a£i07i at 
Risk defined the problem j?f American 
schooling as a fall from gi*acc. The Sec- 
retary of Education’s blue ribbon com- 
mission, reporting that three out of 
four U.S. students left school unpre- 
pared to meet the basic problem-solv- 
ing demands of college or work, drew a 
stunning conclusion: "If an unfriendly 
foreign power had attempted to im- 
pose on America the mediocre educa- 
tional performance that exists today, 
we might well have viewed it as an act 
of war * (National Commission on Ex- 
cellence, 198S). Since then, the nation 
has embarked on a mission to improve 
schooling so that by the year 2000 the 
U.S. will be first internationally in sci- 
ence and mathematics achievement, 
and all students will be prepared for 
productive employment in our mod- 
ern economy. 

This commitment to excellence in 
education overlays a national commit- 
ment to equality of educational oppor- 
tunity that began in 1954 when the Su- 
preme Court ruled that segregated 
schooling was a denial of educational 
opportunitv for .•\fncan-American stu- 
dents. In 1975, Congress broadened 
the principle of equal educational op- 
portunin^; Public Law 94-142 guaran- 
tees a free and appropriate public edu- 
cation for all children with disabilities, 
permitting children never before 
scr\'ed in the public schools to receive 
their insu'uctional experiences there. 

In the 1980s The William T. Grant 
Foundation Commission on Work, 
Familv and Citizenship called attention 
to the inequities experienced by yet an- 
other student group — non-college 
bound youth who planned to work to- 
ward the .American Dream but found, 
instead, low-paying, dead-end jobs. 
While paths from school to college and 
bevond are clearly marked, compara- 
ble routes for the non-college bound 
are dimly lit and poorly paved. A Gov- 
ernment .Accounting Office studv 
found that Federal aid to students and 
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to schools averaged 5 1 5,200 a year for 
college graduates and only SI, 460 for 
young people who do not go to college 
(Manegold. 1994). A decline in career- 
building w’ork opportunities has made 
the school-to-work transition even 
more difficult for these students. 

The Clinton administration’s 
School-to-Work Opportunity Bill ad- 
dresses some of these inequities 
through a community-based youth ap- 
prenticeship model that will be accessi- 
ble to ail students— <ollege-bound, 
work-bound, those with disabilities, 
and those without disabilities. More- 
over. it emphasizes training on the job 
through mentoring by employers at 
work sites. If passed, the Bill will give 
priority to the needs of student popula- 
tions neglected by prerious school re- 
forms. 

This paper identifies criteria for de- 
veloping school-to-work transitions to 
insure that all students, including those 
with disabilities, will be included in 
these efforts and will experience suc- 
cess as a result of this inclusion. Perhaps 
these xiiteria *r IPlIrnTnnf^ 

i n iht Tr — ‘Tin » ^nPH ^cre vouth 

for ndnk op portunity. 

Bailey andMcmt^^WS) Center- 
focus on “Youth .Apprenticeship: Les- 
sons fi’om the U.S. Experience" identi- 
fied four basic components of die new 
youth apprenticeship model: (1) it is 
designed to be an integral par: of the 
basic education of a broad cross-section 
of students. (2) it integrates academic 
and vocational instruction, (3) it com- 
bines classroom and on-the-job instruc- 
tion, and (4) it culminates in recognized 
and accepted credentials. 1 argue that 
these components, with modification 
and expansion, should be central ele- 
ments of school-to-work transidons for 
students with disabilities. 

Criteria to Achieve Both 
Equity and Excellence 

The criteria 1 propose for guiding 
the development of school-to-work 
iransidon programs that are both equi- 
table and excellent are as follows. 

School-to-work ap- 
prenticcsiiips should be accessible to ail 
youth 1 6 vears and older, regardless of 
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goals for college or non-college oppor- 
tunity and presence or absence of con- 
ditions of disability. 

School-to-work 
apprenticeships should be individii.ai- 
ized according to the needs, interests, 
and abiliues of each student. 

. 3 . Generic Problern-Solimi^ . Instruc- 
tionai conteiiMi^cTIoorro-work ap- 
prenticeships should prepare all stu- 
dents to meet the generic problem- 
solving demands of college or work. 

A combination 
oTciassroom, community, and work 
environments will work best to pro- 
duce high school graduates who arc 
more mature, more responsible, and 
better motivated. 

5 . Guaranteed Benefits, Su cce s s fu 1 
completion of school-to-work appren- 
ticeships should lead to: 

a. recognized and accepted creden- 
tials authorizing entry into career op- 
portunities or postsecondary education 
programs; 

b. placement or acceptance in post- 
secondary vocational and educational 
programs; 

c. placement in competidve or sup- 
port^ employment; and 

d. participation in continuing and 
adult education, adult services, and in- 
dependent living in community set- 
tings. 

Criterion 1: Access to All 

One of the values driring interest in 
school-to-work transitions is equality of 
opportunity, which translates into 
equality of access to adult opportunity. The 
William T. Grant Foundation Commis- 
sion recommendadons are consistent 
with this principle. It would eliminate 
barriers preventing students with dis- 
abilides from full pardcipadon in com- 
munity life through (1) aggressive en- 
forcement of state and Federal legisla- 
tion guaranteeing their civil rights: (2) 
incendves for employers to hire stu- 
dents with disabilities, restructuring 
their benefits packages, increasing sup- 
port for independent living programs: 
and (S) inclusion of youth with disabili- 
ties in community service and youth or- 
ganizadons. 

These efforts have substantial impii- 
caiions for e.xisdng school and commu- 
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nity programs serving school-io-work 
populations because students with dis- 
abilities have not received the full range 
of sen'ices they need. Data from a na- 
tional longitudinal study of special edu- 
cation students revealed that only half 
of all students lea\ing special educition 
pro^ams had taken an occupationally 
specific course in their most recent year 
in secondary school. Moreover, there 
was substantial variation in vocational 
participation rates by handicapping 
condition, with rates for students with 
multiple handicaps at 26 percent, with 
learning disabilities at 53 percent, and 
for students who were deal' at 69 per- 
cent (D'Amico, 1991). 

Other studies point to similar defi- 
ciencies in vocational preparation of 
youth with disabilities. Benz and 
Halpern (1993), for example, found 
that ’’parents and teachers rated the 
majority of students with disabilities as 
performing insufficiently when the 
comparison was an external criterion. 
According to parents, even the best 
performing students with disabilities 
failed to perform as well as the com- 
parison group of students without dis-‘ 
abilities. .According to teachers, over 
Iiaif of all students with disabilities re- 
quired at least moderate assistance to 
perform 9 of the 16 vocational compe- 
tencies we investigated; and about a 
quarter ot‘ students could not perform 
these competencies at all" (p. 203). 

Criterion 2: Individualization 

Individualization of instruction is the 
hallmark of special education opportu- 
nitv: all students enrolled in special 
rducation programs must have an indi- 
vidualized educational plan (lEP) 
specifving goals, objectives, and in- 
structional activities to meet their indi- 
vidual needs. .Although this approach 
to instruction is less hkelv in general 
v(iucauon. it is common m vocational 
vducation and training where student 
proiecis vetlect then* own occupational 
md career needs and interests. li is aiso 
‘ oniinon in \onih apprenticeships. 

The Individnais with Disabilities 
f.tlucaiion ,Act tIDE.A) mandates indi- 
Mduaiizeti pro^ramminic for students 
’Mill disabilities tinrnut school-io-work 
• raiisitions, tverv student s educaiion 



plan must include a statement of the 
needed transition services beginning 
no later than age 16 and annually 
thereafter and. as well, a statement of 
each public agency’s responsibilities or 
linkages (or both) before the student 
leaves the school setting. 

The L’.S. Office of Special Education 
Programs will award two research 
grants to develop materials for the lEP 
process to increase student involve- 
ment in transition planning. Perhaps 
the model that best captures the spirit 
of student involvement in transition 
planning is that reported by Martin, 
.Marshall, and Maxson (1993) for the 
.Academy School District in Colorado 
Springs, where students are expected 
to develop the skills to participate in 
and ultimaielv lead the development of 
their own lEP. 

Criterion 3: Generic Problem- 
Solving 

It is clear to all that both college- 
bound and non-college bound students 
must master the basics of generic prob- 
lem-solving if they are to pursue adult 
opportunity successfully. It is also clear 
that the charge against public schooling 
leveled a decade ago in A Nation at 
/JisA— that students leave unprepared 
to meet the basic problem-solving de- 
mands of college or work— remains 
true todav. Perhaps there is no junc- 
ture in the lives of vouth where prob- 
lem-solving IS of greater utility than 
during school-to-work transitions, vet 
most youth cannot perform these basic 
skills: consequently thev fail to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities they find in 
adult life (Mithaug, 1991), 

Therefore, focusing on generic 
problem-solving during youth appren- 
ticeships is a basic requirement for suc- 
cess. Youth who master these skills will 
succeed because thev know how to 
match personal needs and interests 
with available opportumtv. how to set 
personal goals to saush' needs and in- 
I nests, how lo develop plans for ac- 
comonshine goals, how to initiate and 
follow mroueii lo complete plans, and 
how lo evaluate results and adjust to 
>ubsequent oopormnitv. 

haiie\ rmu .Merntt ( 1993) recoin- 
luend connertinti academic and voca- 



tional components of youth appren- 
ticeships with generic problem-soKing. 
but worry that this may cause problems 
when applying general conceptual 
strategies to specific work problems. 
’The logic of a youth apprenticeship 
system points to an emphasis on broad 
conceptual, problem-solving skills. But 
where does this leave the actual prepa- 
ration for jobs?" 

One hopeful sign comes from IDE.A. 
which mandates student participation 
in planning school-to-work transitions. 
Students miwt be active players in de- 
veloping then- own individualized tran- 
sition plans, and they must take re- 
sponsibility for determining the direc- 
tion for their lives after school. 

Anticipating the problem-solving 
skills this responsibility will entail, the 
Department of Education’s Office of 
Special Education Programs has 
funded more than 20 model demon- 
stration projects to develop self-deter- 
mination skills in youth with disabilities 
and five research projects to develop 
measurement instruments to assess lev- 
els of self-determination in children 
and youth with disabilities. 

For most educators, the notion of in- 
stilling greater levels of self-determina- 
tion in students is new. Indeed, a re- 
view of outcomes targeted by 20 of the 
Federally funded projects illustrates 
the difficulties. A basic definition of self- 
determination would include self^ 
awareness, choice making, enacting choice. 
and control over ones life. But onlv 13 
projects identified any definitional 
components at all. and, of those that 
did. only one included three of the 
above self-determination components, 
five included two of them, and seven 
specified only one (Grayson. Harmon. 
Leach, Wallace, and Huang, 1993). 

The significance of these initiatives 
lies in their application of problem- 
solving skills to achieve personal out- 
comes in terms of jobs, independent 
living arrangements, and community 
activities. In this sense, they unify aca- 
demic and vocational goals — the aca- 
demic goal being increased problem- 
solving capacity, and the vocational 
goal being applications of that capaciiv 
to adult opportuniiv. Thev also forge a 
natural connection between freedom 
and opportunity to choose. Students 
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learn to think in order to choose, and 
this enhances their freedom to act inde- 
pendently. Students learn to identify 
adult opportunities that match their 
needs and then to act on those matches 
rationally. 

Criterion 4: Community Settings 
The coordination of*cxperiences is 
the key to satisfying this criterion. 
Bailey and Merritt (1993) found that 
programs that simply placed young 
people on the job to gain experience 
were devoid of real learning because 
the participating employers were not 
required to teach. The William T. 
Grant Foundation (k>mmission argued 
that the major unmet need was for bet- 
ter quality work expciiences and closer 
integration between work experience 
and schooling. 

IDL*\ requires school and commu- 
nity sen’ice providei*s to work together 
to develop etTective transition experi- 
ences for vouih with disabilities. Coor- 
dination, however, occurs only at sei*v- 
ice delivery, not at the instructional 
content level. This is where generic 
problem-solving (Criterion 3) can 
come into play. 

The School-to-Work Opportunity 
Bill requires employee mentors to help 
apprenticing youth learn specific skills 
and work routines on the job. This may 
solve the experience-but-no-learning 
problem, but coordination with school- 
ing will still need attention. A bndging 
conceptual frame%vork between school 
and community experiences may be 
helpful in defining the nature and di- 
1 ‘cction instrucuonal coordination will 
lake. The adaptability model suggested 
bv Miihaug, Martin, and Agran ( 1987) 
is an example. It defines the problem 
facing all u ansition candidates as one of 
adjustment to changes in environ- 
mental opportunity. 

Using this fi-amework, teachers and 
job inentoi*s can teach the same process 
but with different applications so that 
students can learn the needed generic 
problem-solving skills. The instruc- 
tional units of the model are decision 
making, independent performance, 
self-evaluation, and adjustment. Dur- 
ing decision inakint^, students identitv 
their needs, interests, and abilities: con- 



sider alternatives: and then select goals 
to satisfy a need or interest that is con- 
sistent with what thev can do. During 
independent performance they follow 
through on a plan of action that speci- 
fies what they will accomplish and 
when. Then they monitor and record 
performance outcomes and compare 
results with expectations. In classroom 
and work situations, self-evaluations 
usually focus upon being on time, task 
selections, productivity, accuracy, and 
earnings. In the last component, stu- 
dents adjust to their results, using self- 
evaluations to decide whether to 
change goals, task selections, schedules, 
behaviors, or expected outcomes. 
These adjustments are essential to the 
problem-solving cycle and the learn- 
ing-to-learning paradigm it exempli- 
fies. They connect future action with 
past performance by requiring stu- 
dents to review outcomes for previous 
decisions about goals, plans and per- 
formance before ining again. 

Criterion 5: Guaranteed Benefits 

This last criterion is a frequently 
overlooked piece of the transition puz- 
zle. Bailey and Merritt (1993), how- 
ever, explicidy list recognized and ac- 
cepted a’edentiais as an essential com- 
ponent of the youth apprenticeship 
model. The William T. Giant Founda- 
tion Commission recommends a vari- 
ety of incentives, including ^aranteed 
posisecondai7 and continuing educa- 
tion, jobs, and training. In the same 
spirit, IDL-\ identifies eight outcomes 
youth with disabilities should expect as 
a consequence of their transitions from 
school, including postsecondary educa- 
tion, vocational education, vocational 
training, integiated employment, con- 
tinuing and adult education, adult 
services, independent living and/or 
community participation. 

But even these expectations fail to 
capture the spirit of what students 
should be able to expenence. Halpern 
(1993) argues convincingly that post- 
secondarN* schooling and working de- 
fine ultimate outcomes too narrow Iv. 
Other important outcomes are physical 
and material wril-bcing. performance 
.'f adult roles (mobility and community 

:ccss: vocation, career, and employ- 



ment; leisure and recreation; educa- 
tional attainment; citizenship; and so- 
cial responsibility), and personal fulfill- 
ment. 

We can expect that a guarantee of 
benefits will have two effects. The first is 
the incentive it will give youth to par- 
ticipate. The William T. Grant Founda- 
tion Commission recognized that 
school-to-work transition programs, 
"would require young people to work 
harder. ... At the same time, it is rea- 
sonable to ask: What’s in it for the 
youth? An answer couched solely in 
terais of general benefits to their edu- 
cation and development is unlike! v to 
be highly motivating'' {The forgotten hmf 
1988,p.'51). 

The second effect will be the ac- 
countability it will affix to service 
providers for assuring that school-to- 
work transitions arc responsive to stu- 
dent needs in the community. Failure 
to accomplish expected outcomes re- 
flects the quality of services provided 
rather than an assessment of the abilit>- 
of students served. 

The guarantee of free and appropri- 
ate public education for all students 
with disabilities extends beyond the 
provision of educational services. It in- 
cludes the expectation that students 
will benefit from those services, as was 
made clear in the majority opinion of 
the Supreme Court's 1982 ruling in 
Board of Education v. Rowley'* 

The statutory definition of "free 
appropriate public education," in 
addition to requiring that States 
pi*ovide each child with "specially 
designed instruction," expressly 
requires the provision of "such . . . 
supportive services . . . as may be 
required to assist a handicapped 
child to benefit from special educa- 
tion" (TurnbuU, 1993). 

A spate of state-wide follow-up stud- 
ies on special education graduates re- 
ported less than expected benefits from 
their special education experience. 
Mithaug and Horiuchi (1983) found 
that, of 234 Colorado students who 
graduated from special education pro- 
grams in 1978 and 1979, only 32 per- 
cent were employed full-time; Fardie. 
.Algozzine, Schwartz, Hensel. and 
Westling (1985) intei-viewed students 
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with mild handicaps who exited rural 
schools in Florida and found that 44 
percent were employed full-time; and 
Edgar. Levine, and Maddox (1986) 
found that, of 1 ,292 special education 
graduates in Washington between 
1976 and 1981. only 42 percent were 
currendy employed. 

In 1987, the U.S. QfTice of Special 
Educadon Programs conducted a na- 
donal longitudinal study of 8000 youth 
who were age 13 to 21 and had been 
secondary school students in special 
educadon in the 1985-86 school year. 
The results indicated that the comped- 
tive employment rate for all students 
with disabiiides who were 21 years or 
older was only 35.9 percent (D’Amico, 
1991). However: 

• Students enrolled in vocadonal 
educadon in the last secondary 
school year were more likely to be 
compeddveiy employed (50.7%) 
than students who were not en- 
rolled in vocadonal educadon that 
year (38%). 

• Students who had work experience 
as part of their secondary vocadonal 
educadon were more likely to be 
compeddveiy employed (62.2%) 
than students who did not have that 
experience (45.2%). 

The positive employment outcome 
attributable to vocadonal experience is 
encouraging. If there are to be educa- 
tional benefits attributable to special 
educadon during the secondary school 
years, schooi-io-work transition with its 
emphasis on community-based train- 
ing and experience may be where we 
can find them. 

Summary 

Two problems confront the school- 
to-work transidon inidadve; the qualitv 
of school-to*work transidons. and the 
equitv with which those experiences 
are distributed among different stu- 
dent Stroups. In the past these values 
iiavc seemed to conflict, with those ad- 
vocaung increases in qualitv appeannsf 
to be unconcerned with equitv. and 
those advocating greater equitv ap- 
pearing to he unconcerned with qual- 
:iv. This brief attempts to show that the 
passage of IDEA and the progress m 



program development on behalf of 
school-to-work transitions for youth 
with disabilities means that there can be 
both equity and excellence in transidon 
outcomes for ail students. 

Dennis £. Mithaug, Ph.D. 

Professor of Special Education 
Teachers Ck)llege, Columbia 
University 



Tliis brief was developed at the Insd- 
tute on Education and the Economy, 
Teachei*s College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, which is part of the Nadonal Cen- 
ter for Research in Vocadonal Educa- 
don. 
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A. TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO WORK AND ADULT Lff^: 

LOCAL C^PEJATH^ AGREEMENT AMONG 
LEA'S SERVING RESIDENTS 
OF VILAS COUNTY, WISCONSIN 



September 27, 1994 



I. PURPOSE 

ttae lhai a sm*m exits school mdadJt'SrtTO^nS^“”“”“““°^“™'® 
n. TARGET POPULATION 

Sv^by County rendent high school students with disabUities 

"goin'^p?^ " *' "n^-hity '..*out adult services. 

t 

B. are unable to train for, secure, and/or maintain employment without on-going suppon. 
in. GOALS 

following g^sf purpose, the cooperating agencies will work together to accom'plish the 
po”«?ond1Jy“Sta^p^^ “‘® »">Ploym«"t or ready to enter 

Ute greatest level of independe"S§.1S&a^o'^“r^^^^^ 

E, Coordinate interagency activities toward the purpose stated in this agreement. 

9 _ 
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September 27, 1994 



IV. RESPONSmiLmES OF ALL PARTICIPATING AGENCIES 

To establish and maintain understandings needed to achieve the puiposc of this cooperative 
effort, the involved agencies agree to: 

A. Designate at least one individual to act as agency representative on the lEP team. The lEP 
team will ensure individual recommendadons for post-secondary placement options are a 
joint decision making process. 

B. Disseminate a copy of this agreement as well as other pertinent information to all relevant 
agency personnel. 

C. Participate in activities designed to increase student^arent/guardian awareness of rights, 
legislation, regulations, interagency agreements and services. 

D. Advocate increased opportunities for employment through education and adult service 
delivery systems. 

E. Participate in any regional project to develop a School to Work and Adult Life Transition 
Manual that designates the roles and responsibilities of each cooperating agency in the 
referral and transition process and timelines for action and follow-up. 

F. Participate in the regional development of criteria and methods to monitor transition services 

and evaluate the effectiveness of this agreement toward accomplishing the stated goals. 

G. Enable staff members of cooperating agencies and students/parents/guardians to participate in 
transition training activities and inservices. 

H. Preserve the confidentiality rights of students/consumers. 

I. Exchange student, as well as policy and procedural, information with transition team members 

as needed, and with proper authorization. 

J. Meet on a regular basis, as determined by the transition team, to review the transition process 

and future program needs. 

K. Participate in the coordination of job development activities to ensure consistent 
communication with the business community and avoid duplication of effort. 

L. Share assessment procedures, eligibility criteria, and factors affecting clients' receipt of 
services. 

M. Annually participate in a Transition orientation for each local education district. 

N. Signing of this agreement does not obligate any agency to additional financial commitment. 
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Sqjtcmbcr 27, 1994 

V. TEffi LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY 

The local education agency will play the lead role in the development and maintenance of the 
cooperative working reladonship among special education, vocational education, Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Developmental Disabilities Center, and other adult agencies. In 
addition, the LEA will: 

A. Assume primary responsibility for the development, implementation, and cost of educational 
and vocational programs that are consistent with least restrictive environment principles. 
These programs will be suited to student needs, interests, and abilities, and will: 

1. Develop vocational skills, 

2. Develop independent living skills to the greatest extent possible, 

3. Maintam data on student work experiences and independent living skiUs, 

4. Increase the occurrence of students leaving school in paid, integrated, community 
employment. 

B. Initiate at freshman level and update annually, student specific transition plans through the 
lEP with input from students/ parents/guardlans. 

C. Secure written permission from student/parents/guaidians to transmit and forward 
information, to lEP team. 

D. Compile ud make available recent diagnostic/work experiencc/vocational evaluation 
inforaation ro be used in determining eligibility for Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
services and in vocational planning. 

E. Inform the transition team agencies on an annual basis as to the number and anticipated 
special service needs of students exiting high school. 

F. Schedule and chair lEP conferences and invite (with adequate notice), to the conference 

p^en^family/guardians. Division of Vocational Rehabilitation counselors. Developmental 
Disabilities Center staff, as appropriate. The purpose of this lEP conference will be to 
discuss individual student needs and determine how identified goals can be met through adult 
services. 

G. Co-sponsor with appropriate agencies inservice for all staff to overview community based 
programs, tr^sition planning, and adult service agencies. In addtion, 
parent/guardians/students should be encouraged to attend these inservices. 
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VI. DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

The local Division of Vocational Rehabilitation counselor will: 

A. Provide agencies clearly involved with lEP, defined information regarding office of Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation policies and procedures as they relate tc eligibility, integrated 
and/or supported employment, and other services that may be designed through that office. 

B. During the year prior to student leaving school, attend, as appropriate, DEP meetings for 
students in special education programs to identify/anticipate or provide service needs. 

C. In accordance with DVR timelines, contact the student/parent/guaidian to schedule an 
appointment to discuss formal DVR application and initiate remaining necessary diagnostic 
and evaluation services to determine eligibility. 

D. Develop an Individual Written Rehabilitation Plan (IWRP) with eligible clients and provide 
(within current funding availability) services as identified to ensure, to the extent possible, 
vocational success. 

E. Include work experience documentation provided by the school program for assessment and 
placement purposes. 

F. In a timely manner, notify relevant transition team members of student eligibility 
determination and appeals process. Inform, if possible, school staff of student/family 
appointments requiz^ for DVR application. 

G. Provide transition services for exiting high school aged students as deemed appropriate and 
necessary by the EP and as identified in the IWRP. 
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vn. THE HUMAN SERVICE CENTER DEVELOPMENTAL DISABELITIES 
DEPARTMENT 

The Developmental Disabilities staff will: (for those that meet service criteria) 

A. Provide tranridon ttam agencies and p^nts/guardians/students with informadon on current 

services, waiting lists for specific services, and infonnadon pertinent to successful Dlannins 
for integrated adult life. re 

B. ^en invited to p^cipate, attend lEP meetings or provide input to the EP committee at 
least two years prior to the student's andcipat^ school exit, for those students who are 
expected to require developmental disabilides services such as long term support, 
mdependent living placements, etc. 

C. Participate in trwsidon planning at the lEP meeting for students in residendal programs, in 
access appropriate residendal services, vocadonal needs, community integradon, etc. 

D. Assume case management responsibilides for all eligible students who have graduated from 
school or have been transferr^ by the DVR counselor. 

E. Acknowledge to the school district, and review, for the purposes of transidon planning and 
developing or providing andcipated services, all individual student referrals made to the DD 
office by the school district as required by ss. 1 15.85 (4). (TTie school district must, 'annually, 
on or l^forc August 15, report to the appropriate county boards, the names of children who 
reside in the school district, are at least 16 years of age, are not expected to be enrolled in an 
educational program two years from the date of the report and may require services described 
under s.51.42. or 51.437(1) (c).'] 

F. Assist in accessing funding resources necessary for students to receive ongoing sunoort 

services. (MA, SSI, SSDI, etc.) o 

G. Sh^c responsibility, in students' final school year, with local educadon agency for placement, 
uaining, and follow-along to secure and maintain paid employment consistent with 
individual plans. (lEP, IWi^, ISP, Work Employment/Training Plan). 
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Vm. DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 

The Department of Social Services will accept responsibility for the determination and provision 
of social services for eligible persons. 

If additional or more up-to-date information is required to determine hump services eligibility, 
the Department of Social Services is responsible for obtaining such material. 

A. An intake assessment will be conducted and will include assessing future living arrangements, 
financial assistance needs, and community integration needs, etc. 

B. If services or if future financial assistance is needed, the case may be opened, dependent on 
availability of funding. 

C. The Department of Social Services and the area school districts will encourage and assist 

students and their famili es to visit community resources including Department contracted 
facilities. 
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DC. NICOLET AREA TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

Nicolct Area Technical College Special Needs Support Program (NATC-SNSP) will; 

A. Provide the county Transition Team and parents/students/guardians and school personnel with 
clearly defined imormadon on current Wisconsin Technical College System (V^CS) 
programs, high school course prerequisites, supplementary and related services and costs for 
students with disabilides, adm^sions process, entrance r^uirements. Tech Prep programs. 
Compulsory School Attendance Options, Youth Apprenticeship programs. Post-secondary 
Options, At Risk, job counseling and placement services. 

B. Attend lEP meetings, when invited, or provide input to the lEP committee ideally at least two 
years prior to Ae student's anticipated school exit for those students who are expmted to 
attend the Wisconsin Technical College System (WTCS) upon graduation and will need 
transition services to be successful. 

C. Provide reasonable accommodations in accordance with the Clarl Perkins Vocational Act, 
Applied Technology Act, 504 and Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA) in these areas: 
recruitment, enrollment, and job placement services to students with disabilities. NATC will 
ensure that supplementary services are provided tc f udents who provide documentation on 
their disability and are registered vwth tiie NATC Sp^ :al Needs Support Program (SNSP). 

D. Provide contracts that describe the supplementary and related services and costs to the high 

school for the following programs: or HSED preparation. Compulsory School 

Attendance, Post-secondary Options, the At Risk program, and 38.14 contracts. 

E. Provide informational meetings and campus experiences for parents, students with disabilities, 

and high school staff to inform them of the WTCS programs and expectations. 

F. Assist eligible students in obtaining financid aid through referral to NATCs Financial Aid 

Office (365-4423) and provide accommodations to facilitate the financial aid process. 
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X. EXECUTION AND MODIHCATION OF THIS AGREEMENT 

This agreement is effective — shall remain in effect 

until modified or terminated as stated below: 

A. An individual party may terminate this agreement in whole or in part by submitting a thirty 
(30) day written notice to the other parties. 

B. An individual party may request revision of this agreement at any time by submitting a thirty 

(30) day written nodee. 

C Agency representatives will review proposed revisions at plaiming meetings and approve or 
disapprove them based on simple majority rule. 

D. Agency representatives will review this agreement annually, prior to July 1, and sign off on a 
new signature page each year. 
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TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO WORK AND ADULT LIFE: 

LOCAL COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT AMONG 
LEA'S SERVING RESIDENTS OF 
VILAS COUNTY, WISCONSIN 

SIGNATURE PAGE 

LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY (Please type): 



Lakeland Union High School Phone:. 

Address. 



Name of District Administrator 


Signature: 


Date: 


LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY (Please type): 
Arbor Vitae-Woodruff School District 
Address 


Phone: 


Name of District Administrator 


Sienanire: 


Date: 


LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY (Please type): 
Lac du Flambeau Jt #1 School 
Address 


Phone: 


Name of District Administrator: 


Sienature: 


Date: 


LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY (Please type): 
Northland Pines School District 
Address 


Phone: 


Name of District Administrator 


Sienature: 


Date: 


LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY (Please type): 
Boulder Junction Jt. #1 School District 
Address 


Phone: 



Name of District Administrator: 

Signature: Date:, 



LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY (Please type): 
Phelps School District 
Address 


Phone: 


Name of District Administrator: 


Sienature: 


Date: 






^ t 
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LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY (Please type): 

CESA #9 Phone:. 

Address 

Name of District Administrator 

Signature: _Date:_ 



NICOLET COLLEGE 

Address 

Phone — 

Name of Director 

Signature : — 

LOCAL OFFICE- DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 



Phone 

Name of Director__ 

Signature, 



VILAS coumr department of social services 

Address 

Phone 

Name of Director. 

S ignature 



TRI-COUNTY HUMAN SERVICE CIENTER 

Address 

Phone ! 

Name of Director. 

S i gnature 



(INSERT NAME OF AGENCY) 

Address 

Phone 

Name of Director 

Signature^ 



DATE OF ANNUAL REVIEW. 
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B. 1994-95 Wisconsin Vocational Gender Equity Cadre Members 



Barbara Schuler 

Admin., Voc. Equity & Single Parent Programs 

WI Department of Public Instruction 

P.O.Box 7841 

Madison, WI 53707-7841 

(608)267-9170 

FAX: (608) 267-1052 

E-Mail: 



CESA #1 OESA #2 



Linda Riley 
Project Director 

Center for Vocational, Technical & Adult Ed. 

University of Wisconsin-Stout 

225C Applied Arts Building 

Menomonie, WI 54751 

(715)232-1885 

FAX: (715)232-1985 

E-Mail: rileyl@uwstout.edu 

CESA #3 



Jim Heiden* 

Coord., Program for Transition 
CESA#1 

2930 S. Root River Parkway 
West Allis, WI 53227-2924 
(414)546-3000 
FAX: (414)546-3095 
E-Mail: 

Mary Galvin-Santos 
HG & D Coordinator 
CESA #1 

2930 S. Root River Parkway 
West Allis, WT 53227-2924 
(414)546-3000 
FAX: (414)546-3095 
E-Mail: 



Cindy Vaughn* 

LVEC 
CESA #2 

430 E. High Street 
Milton, WI 53563 
(608)758-6232 
FAX: (608)868-4864 
E-Mail: 

Rick Hill 

Transition Consultant 
CESA #2 

430 E. Hig^b Street 
Milton, WI 53563 
(608)758-6232 
FAX: (608) 868-4864 
E-Mail: 



Cecile Hof&aan* 

Project Coordinator 
CESA #3 

1300 Industrial Avenue 
Fennimore, WI 53809 
(608)822-3276 
FAX: (608) 822-3828 
E-Mail: 

Barbara Biddick 
Special Ed. Staff Dev. Coord. 
CESA #3 

1300 Industrial Avenue 
Fennimore, WI 53809 
(608)822-3276 
FAX: (608) 822-3828 
E-Mail: 



Juli Garton 
Equity Consultant 
CESA#1 

2930 S. Root River Parkway 
West Allis, WI 53227-2924 
(414)546-3000 
FAX: (414)546-3095 
E-Mail: 



Eileen Dagen 

CHOICES Director/Director of 
Pupil Services 
CESA #1 

2930 South Root River Parkway 
West Allis, WI 53227 
(414)546-3000 
FAX: (414)546-3095 
E-Mail: 




Judy McFarlane 
LVEC 

East Troy Schools 
P.O. Box 137 
East Troy, WI 53120 
(414)642-6761 
FAX: (414)642-6776 
E-Mail: 



Deborah Larson 
Director, Currie. & Instr. 
McFarland School District 
5101 Farwell Street 
McFarland, WI 53558 
(608)8364510 
FAX: (608) 838-3074 
E-Mail: 



Dennis Steed 



Equity Coordinator 
Stoughton Area School Dist. 
P.O. Box 189 
Stoughton, WI 63589 
(608)873-2723 
FAX: (608)873-2780 



E-Mail: 



- 2, '14 



Mark Strohbusch 
Vocational Education Director 
CESA #3 

1300 Industrial Avenue 
Fennimore, WI 53809 
(608)822-3276 
FAX: (608)822-3828 
E-Mail: 

Heidi Linden 
LVEC 
CESA #3 

1300 Industrial Avenue 
Fennimore, WI 53809 
(608)822-3276 
FAX: (608) 822-3828 
E-Mail: 



*Cadre Chair 

... over ... 
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CESA#4 



Lance Ellmann* 



Fed. Programs Consultant/ 
HG&D Coordinator 



CESA #4 

1855 East Main Street 
Onalaska, WI 54650 
(608)785-9370 
FAX: (608) 785-9777 



E-Mail: 



Judy Aakre 

Instructional Communica- 
tions Consxiltant 
CESA #4 

1855 East Main Street 
Onalaska, WI 54650 
(608)785-9373 
FAX: (608) 785-9777 
E-Mail: 



Carrol Hunder 
AODA Facilitator/Prevention 
Specialist 
CESA #4 

1855 East Main Street 
Onalaska, WI 54650 

• (608)785-9370 

FAX: (608)785-9777 
E-Mail: 



CESA #5 



Pamela Hilleshiem-Setz* 
Director Voc. Ed. 

CESA #5 

626 E. Slifer Street 
Portage, WI 53901 
(608) 742-8811 ext. 230 
FAX: (608) 742-2384 
E-Mail: 



Joyce Unke 

HGD/CHOICES Project Dir. 
CESA #5 

626 E. Slifer Street 
Portage, WI 53901 
(608)742-8811 
FAX: (608) 742-2384 
E-Mail: 




Laurel Hoeth 

School Age Parent Coord. 

Stevens Point Sr. High School 

1201 North Point Drive 

Stevens Point, WI 54481 

(715)345-5400 

FAX: 

E-Mail: 



Allan Prosser 
Principal 

Wautoma High School 
P.O.Box 870 
Wautoma, WI 54982 
(414)787-3354 
FAX: (414)787-1389 
E-Mail: 



CESA #6 



Nancy Winkler* 

HG & D Coordinator 
CESA #6 
P.O.Box 2568 
Oshkosh, WI 54903 
(414)236^)534 
FAX: (414)424-3478 
E-Mail: 



Bev Sturke 

Business Chairperson 
Menasha High School 
420 - 7th Street 
Menasha, WI 54952 
(414)751-5023 
FAX: (414)751-5038 
E-Mail: 



Tom Koch 
LVEC 
CESA #6 
P.O.Box 2568 
Oshkosh, WI 54903 
(414)236-0534 
FAX: (414)424-3478 
E-Mail: 



CESA #7 

Dan Konop* 

Vocational Equity Coordinator 

CESA #7 

595 Baeten Road 

Green Bay, WI 54304 

(414)492-5960 

FAX: (414)492-5965 

E-Mail: 

285 



Eileen littig 
Director/Producer 
UW-Green Bay/NEWIST 
IS 1140 

Green Bay, WI 54311 
(414)465-2599 
FAX: (414)465-2576 
E-Mail: 

Julie Furmanski 
Equity Consultant/DVI 
717 Wilson Street 
Cleveland, WI 53015 
(414)793-2291 
FAX: (414) 793-4014 
E-Mail: 



CESA #8 

James McCarrier* 

Gender Equity Project Coord. 
CESA #8 

223 W. Park Street 
GiUett, WI 54124 
(414)855-2114 
FAX: (414) 855-2299 
E-Mail: 

Marilyn Greiner 
F/CE Teacher 
Tigerton High School 
P.O. Box 40 
Tigerton, WI 54486 
(715)535-2185 
FAX: (715) 535-1355 
E-Mail: 

Judy Knope 

4th Grade Teacher 

Washington Elementary 

102 S. Washington Street 

Oconto Falls, WI 54154 

(414)8464463 

FAX: 

E-Mail: 



CESA #9 

Steve Kain* 

LVEC 

CESA #9 

P.O. Box 449 

Tomahawk, WI 54487 

(715)453-2141 

FAX: (715)453-7519 

E-Mail: 



Sue Leider 

FCE Instructor 

D.C. Everest Jr. High School 

1000 Machmueller Street 

Schofield, WI 54476 

(715)359^2 

PAX: (715)359-9395 

E-Mail: 



Carol Gums 

FCE Instructor 

D.C. Everest Jr. High School 

1000 Machmu-vilar Street 

Schofield, WI 54476 

(715)359-0382 

FAX: (715)359-9395 

E-Mail: 



Claudette Hairing 
GT/Equity Coordinator 
Longfellow Administrative Ctr 
415 Seymour Street 
Wausau, WI 54401 
(715)848-2934 
FAX: (715)848-1341 
E-Mail: 



Peter Yang 

Wausau Area Hmong Assoc. 

514 Pulton 

Wausau, WI 54403 

(715)842-8390 

PAX: 

E-Mail: 



Rich Thwaits 

Merrill Area Publ'c Schools 
1111 N. Sales Street 
Merrill, WI 54452 
(715)536-9421 
PAX: (715) 536-1788 
E-Mail: 



CESA#10 

John Cavanaugh* 

Director of Instructional Serv. 
CESA #10 

725 W. Park Avenue 
Chippewa Palls, WI 54729 
(715)720-2049 
FAX: (715) 720-2070 
E-Mail: 



Linda Cate Dunahee 
Asst. Dir. Instructional Serv. 
CESA #10 

725 W. Park Avenue 
Chippewa Falls, WI 54729 
(715)720-2039 
FAX (715)720-2070 
E-Mail: 

Mary Lorberter 
HG & D Coordinator 
CESA #10 

725 W. Park Avenue 
Chippewa Falls, WI 54729 
(715)720-2036 
FAX (715) 720-2070 
E-Mail: 



CESA #11 



CESA #12 
Jim Lee* 

Director, Center for School-H^ 
Work & Career Prep. 

CESA #12 
618 Beaser Avenue 
Ashland, WI 54806 
(715) 682-2363 ext. 124 
FAX (715)682-7244 
E-Mail: 

Virginia Metzdorf 
Curriculum Director 
Hayward Community Schools 
P.O.Box 860 
Hayward, WI 54843 
(715) 634-8373 ext. 805 
FAX (715)634-3560 
E-Mail: 



Barb Wehman* 

Equity Cadre Chairperson/ 
Head Start Director 
Box 95 

Glenwood City, WI 54013 
1-800^2^283 
FAX (715)265-4404 
E-Mail: 



Beth Kasinski 
F/CE Instructor 
Ba 3 rfield High School 
315 Sweeney Avenue 
Bayfield, WI 54814 
(715)779-5660 
PAX (715)799-5226 
E-Mail: 



Lorraine Davis 
Curriculum Director 
852 East Division 
River Falls, WI 54022 
(715)425-1800 
FAX (715)425-1804 
E-Mail: 

Nancy Graese 

Vocational Curriculum Coord. 

CESA #11 

130 Public Street 

Elmwood, WI 54740 

(715)6394201 

FAX (715)839-4707 

E-Mail: 

Kari Dahl 

Staff Development Coordinator 

CESA #11 

130 Public Street 

Elmwood, WI 54740 

(715)6394201 

FAX (715) 839-4907 

E-Mail: 
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DPI Members ^ 

Melissa Keyes 

Sex Equity Consultant 

WI Dept, of Public Instruction 

P.O.Box 7841 

Madison, WI 53707-7841 

(608)267-9157 

FAX (608)267-1052 

E-Mail: 

Addie Pettaway 
Education Consultant 
WI Dept, of Public Instruction 
P.O.Box 7841 
Madison, WI 53707 
(608)26&0043 
FAX (608)267-1052 
E-Mail: 

Eunice Bethke 
Team Leader, Instructional 
Strategies Team 
WI Dept, of Public Instruction 
P.O.Box 7841 

Madison, WI 53707-7841 V 
(608)267-9275 
FAX: (608)264-9558 
E-Mail: 
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Barbara Bitters 

Team Leader, Equity Team 

WI Dept, of Public Instruct 

P.O.Box 7841 

Madison, WI 53707-7841 

(608)266-9609 

FAX: (608)267-1052 

E-Mail: 



Francis Steindorf 
DPI Consultant 
University of Wisconsin-Stout 
250 Voc Rehab Building 
Menomonie, WI 54751 
(715)232-2408 
FAX: (715) 232-2356 
E-Mail: 



Eyvonne Crawford-Gray 
Sr. Education Specialist 
Dept, of Public Instruction 
P.O.Box 7841 
Madison, WI 53707-7841 
(608)266-9368 
FAX: (608)264-9553 
E-Mail: 



Other Members 



Lorayne Baldus 
Project Director 
Center for Vocational, 
Technical & Adult Ed. 
University of Wisconsin-Stout 
225B Applied Arts Building 
Menomonie, WI 54751 
(715)232-1395 
FAX: (715)232-1985 
E-Mail: baldusl@uwstout.edu 



Marta Larson 
Field Service Specialist - WI 
Programs for Educational 
Opportunity 
University of ^chigan 
1005 School of Education 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1259 
(313)763-9910 
FAX: (313) 763-2137 
E-Mail: Marta.Larson@um. 
cc.umich.edu 



Jocelyn Riley 

Producer 

Her Own Words® 

P.O.Box 5264 
Madison, WI 53705 
(608)271-7083 
FAX: 

E-Mail: 

Sherri Torkelson 
School to Work Coordinator 
Eau Claire School District 
500 Main Street 
Eau Claire, WI 54701 
(715)833-3463 
FAX: (715)833-3481 
E-Mail: 

David BrotsM 

Director of Human Services 
Neenah Joint School District 
410 S. Commercial Street 
Neenah, WI 54956 
(414)751-6805 
FAX: (414)751-6809 
E-Mail: 

Jim Gruber 
LVEC 

Neenah High School 
1275 Tullar Road 
Neenah, WI 54956 
(414)751-6929 
FAX: (414)751-6933 
E-Mail: 

Jeanette Beschta 
Equity Coordinator 
909 North wood Drive 
Appleton, WI 54911 
(414)8324800 
FAX: 

E-Mail: 

Gaxi Spagnoletti 

Tech Prep & Voc Ed Sup. 

Appleton Area School District 

P.O.Box 2019 

Appleton, WI 54913 

(414)832-6145 

FAX: 

E-Mail: 



Ray Wolff 

Tech Ed Instructor 

430 Camellia Lane 

Appleton, WI 54915 

(414)832-6276 

FAX: 

E-Mail: 

Judith Ghastin 
Elementary Teacher 
5810 North Meade Street 
Appleton, WI 54915 
(414)832-6255 
FAX: 

E-Mail: 

Jennifer McGuire 
Elementary Teacher 
311 11th Street 
Neenah, WI 54956 
(414)832-5755 
FAX: 

E-Mail: 

John Cain 

Director of Student Services 

697 S. 5th Avenue 

West Bend, WI 53095 

(414)335-5422 

FAX: (414)335-5423 

E-Mail: 

Gerry Frank 
5th Grade Teacher 
Rossman School 
600 Highland Avenue 
Hartford, WI 53027 
(414)673-3300 
FAX: (414)673-3543 
E-Mail: 

Jennifer Crapol 

Choices Coordinator 

Dept. Health & Social Services 

1 West Wilson Street, Room 465 

Madison, WI 53707 

(608)2662464 

FAX (608)264-6750 

E-Mail: 
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Katherine Peppier 
TG/TW Director - CHOICES 
Coord - Milwaukee Region 
Today’s Girls/Tomorrow’s 
Women 

1437 N. Prospect Avenue 
Milwaukee, WI 53202 
(414)272-0725 
FAX: (414)274-6110 
E-Mail: 

Meme Kintner 
CHOICES Initiative Regional 
Director 
Briarpatch 

512 E. Washington Avenue 
Madison, WI 53703 
(608)251-6211 
FAX: (608)257-0394 
E-Mail: 



WTCSB Members 

Frances Johnson 
Educational Equity Consultant 
WI Technical College System 
Board 

310 Price Place, P.O. Box 7874 
Madison, WI 53707-7874 
(608)266-1840 
FAX: (608)266-1690 
E-Mail: 

Barbara Dougherty 
Project Director 
Women's Studies Center 
964 Educational Sciences Bldg. 
1025 West Johnson 
Madison, WI 53706 
(608)263-3152 
FAX: (608)262-9197 
E-Mail: 

Barbara Bendlin 
Nontraditional Project Coord. 
Blackhawk Technical College 
6004 Prairie Road 
Janesville, WI 53547 
(608)757-7752 
FAX: (608)757-7740 
E-Mail: 



Carol Craig 

Gender Equity Counselor 

Chippewa Valley Tech College 

620 W. Clairemont 

Eau Claire, WI 54701 

(715)833-6462 

FAX: (715)833-6470 

E-Mail: 



Pat McCall 

Affirmative Action Officer 



Moraine Park Tech Colleg e - 
P.O. Box 1940 A 

Fond du Lac, WI 54936-194(^ 
(414)929-2137 
FAX: (414)929-2471 



E-Mail: 



Connie Swift 

Gender Equity Coordinator 
Fox Valley Technical College 
1825 N. Bluemound Drive 
Appleton, WI 54913 
(414)735-5693 
FAX: (414)735-4713 
E-Mail: 

Linda Rose 

(jlender Equity Coordinator/ 
Minority ^rvices Specialist 
Lakeshore Technical College 
1290 Norib Avenue 
Cleveland, WI 53015-9761 
(414)4584183 
FAX: (414)693-3561 
E-Mail: 



Teresa Mayfield Nitzel 
Counselor/Instructor/Sex 
Equity Coordinator 
Nicolet ^ea Tech College 
P.O. Box 518 
Rhinelander, WI 54501 
(715)3654477 
FAX: (715)365-4445 
E-Mail: 

Emily Bodensteiner 
Instructor/Recruiter 
Nicolet Area Tech College 
Box 518 

Rhinelander, WI 54501 
(715)3654477 
FAX: (715)365-4445 
E-Mail: 



Jacquelyn H. Thomas 
Counseling Center Admin. 
Madison Area Tech College 
3550 Anderson Street 
Madison, WI 53704 
(608)246-6044 
FAX: (608)246-6703 
E-Mail: 

Mai 7 Exmawski 
Sex Equity Coordinator 
Mid-State Technical College 
933 Michigan Avenue 
Stevens Point, WI 54481 
(715)342-3113 
FAX: (715)342-3134 
E-Mail: 



Gloria Gonzales 
Coordinator, Family and 
Women's Resoxmce Center 
Milwaukee Area Tech College 
700 West State Street 
Milwaukee, WI 53233 
(414)297-6214 
FAX: (414)297-6612 
E-Mail: 



a 
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Barbara Nordberg 
Manager 

Women's Development Cer^W 
Waukesha County Tech 
800 Main Street 



Pewaukee, WI 53072 
(414)691-5445 
FAX: (414)691-5593 
E-Mail: 



Mild Martin Erschnig 
Counselor 

Women's Development Center 
Waukesha County Tech 
800 Main Street 
Pewaukee, WI 53072 
(414)691-5447 
FAX: (414)691-5593 
E-Mail: 



Dianne Loomis 



Equity Coordinator 
WI Indianhead Tech College 



HCR69 Box lOB 
Shell Lake, WI 54871 
(715)468-2815 
FAX: (715)468-2819 
E-Mail: 
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Hortencia Marchan 
Hispanic Outreach Coord. 
The Women's Center, Inc. 
726 North East Avenue 
Waukesha, WI 53186 
(414)547-4600 
FAX: (414) 544-7685 
E-Mail: 



Milly Rivera 
Project Coordinator 
La Casa De Esperanza, Inc. 
410 Arcadian Avenue 
Waukesha, WI 53186 
(414)547-0887 
FAX: (414)547-0735 
E-Mail: 



Diana Tamez 
Associate Director 
La Casa De Esperanza, Inc. 
410 Arcadian Avenue 
Waukesha, WI 53186 
(414)547-0887 
FAX: (414) 547-0735 
E-Mail: 



C. School to Work Leadership Group 1994/95 
^‘Special Populations/Transition Action Team” 



Chairperson 



Co-Chairperson 



Tim Kettenhofen 



Preston Smeltzer 



Ann Kellogg 



Chuck Guay, Vocational Education Coordinator 

Kaukauna Area School District 

101 Oak Street 

Kaukauna, WI 54130 

Phone: (414) 766-6113 ext. 114 

Fax: (414)766-6157 

Don Pirozzoli, Tech Prep Curriculum Specialist 

Fox Valley Technical College 

1825 North Bluemound Drive, P.O. Box 2277 

Appleton, WI 54913-2277 

Phone: (414)735-4823 

Fax: (414)735-2582 

COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

Kaukauna High School 

Special Needs Department Coordinator 

101 Oak Street 

Kaukauna, WI 54130 

Phone: (414) 766-6113 ext. 155 

Fax: (414)766-6157 

Department of Public Instruction 
Education Consultant/Special Population 
P.O. Box 7841 
Madison, WI 53707-7841 
Phone: (608)266-3701 
Fax: (608)264-9553 

Department of Public Instruction 
Transition Consultant 
125 S. Webster 
P.O. Box 7841 
Madison, WI 53707 
Phone: (608)267-3748 
Fax: (608)267-3746 
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Tom Heffron 


Wisconsin Technical College System 

Special Services Coordinator 

310 Price Place 

P.O. Box 7874 

Madison, WI 53707-7874 

Phone: (608)266-3738 

Fax: (608)266-1690 


Richard Lombard 


University of Wisconsin Whitewater 
Special Education Department 
Whitewater, WI 53190 
Phone: (414)472-5813 
Fax: (414)472-5716 


Joe Lucas 


Kaukauna Area School District 
Human Resources Director 
1 12 Main Avenue 
Kaukauna, WI 54130 
Phone: (414)766-6100 
Fax: (414)766-6104 


John Gugerty 


Center on Education and Work 
School of Education 
University of Wisconsin Madison 
9o4 Educational Sciences Building 
1025 West Johnson Street 
Madison, WI 53706-1796 
Phone: (608)263-2724 
Fax: (608)262-9197 


Sandy Hall 


Department of Health & Social Services 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Supported Employment Director 
! W. Wilson Street, Room 950 
P.O. Box 7852 
Madison, WI 53707-7852 
Phone: (608)267-7364 
Fax: (608)267-3657 


Shary Schwabenlender 


Fox Valley Technical College 
Special Needs Instruction Coordinator 
1825 N. Bluemound Drive 
Appleton, WI 54913-2277 
Phone: (414)735-5679 
Fax: (414) 735-2582 
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Candyce J. Lund 


Chippewa Valley Technical College 
Tech Prep Coordinator 
620 West Clairemont Avenue 
Eau Claire, WI 54701-6162 
Phone: (715) 833-6379 
Fax: (715) 833-6470 


Tom Moede 


MATC-Milwaukee 
Tech Prep Coordinator 
700 West State Street 
Milwaukee, WI 53233-1443 
Phone: (414)297-8062 
Fax: (414)297-7990 


Barbara Bendlin 


Blackhawk Technical College 

Non-Traditional Project Coordinator 

6004 Prairie Road 

P.O. Box 5009 

Janesville, WI 53547 

Phone: (608)757-7752 

Fax: (608)757-7740 


Jane Bishop 


Lakeshore Technical College 
1290 North Avenue 
Cleveland, WI 53015 
Phone: (414) 458-4183 ext. 627 
Fax: (414)457-6211 


Victoria Wiese 


Lakeshore Technical College 
1290 North Avenue 
Cleveland, WI 53015 
Phone: (414)458-4183 
Fax: (414)457-6211 


Cindy Peissig 


Lakeshore Technical College 
1290 North Avenue 
Cleveland, WI 53015 
Phone: (414) 458-4183 ext. 629 
Fax: (414)457-6211 


Joel Newcomb 


Moraine Park Technical College 
Student Learning Specialist 
235 North National Avenue 
P.O. Box 1940 

Fond du Lac, WI 54936-1940 
Phone: (414)924-3196 
Fax: (414)929-2478 



D. Wisconsin Youth Apprenticeship 



Local Program Coordinators 



1994-95 Programs 



A=AucoTech B=Blotech D=Drflt F=Ftan« H=Health HM=Hoin^ottl l=lnair M=Mnfg P=Praw 



F Yvonne Bishop 
Workforce 2010 
200 N. Green Bay Rd. 

P.O. Box 592 

Thiensville, W1 53092-0592 



A Gary Bell 

Pulaski High School 

2500 West Oklahoma Avenue 

Milwaukee W1 53215-4498 



D 




P 



Mike Bodpn 

Milwaukee Trade fit Technical High School 
319 West Virginia Street 
Milwaukee W1 53204-1596 

]im Bonini 

Hamilton High School 

62 1 5 West Wamimont Avenue 

Milwaukee, W1 53220-1399 



H Tina Qpriano 

Walworth County Educational Consortium 
c/o Gateway Tech College 
400 S: Hwy H 
Elkhom, wi 53121 



F Ed Faick 

Lakeshore Tech College 
1 290 North Avenue 
Qeveland, WI 53015 



M George Finco 

Custer High School 
5075 North Sherman Blvd. 
Milwaukee, WI 53209-5299 



P 




Bob Gannon 
Marinette High School 
2135 Pierce Avenue 
Marinette, WI 54143 



(414) 238-9191 
Fax 414-377-4470 



(414) 671-4000 



(414) 271-1708 



(414) 541-7720 



(414) 741-6102 
Fax 414-741-6148 



(414) 458-4183 



(414) 461-6600 



(715) 732-7920 
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Wisconsin Youth Apprenticeship 



F, P )ane Dwyre Carton 

Fox Qties Chamber of Commerce « Industry 

227 South Walnut Street 

P.O. Box 1855 

Appleton, Wl 54913-3224 

P Sandra Gruhle 

Random Lake High School 
605 Random Lake Road 
Random Lake, Wl 53075 

F Myma Hannemann, Program Liaison 

Riverside University High School 
1 6 1 5 E. Locust Street 
Milwaukee, Wl 5321 1-3298 

P Phil Hansen, Program Liaison 

Milwaukee Trade « Technical High School 
319 West Virginia Street 
Miiwaukee, Wl 53204-1596 

F Cheryl Hanson 

Western Wise. Technical College 
304 North 6th Street Rm 209P 
La Qosse, Wl 54602-0908 

M Alice Hoim 

Qinton Community Schooi District 
P.O. Box 566 
Qinton, Wl 53525 

P Lynee Huber 

Wisconsin Dells High School 
520 Race Street 
Wisconsin Dells, Wl 53965 

F,l Mel Hynek 

Milwaukee Public Schools 
P.O. Drawer 2181 
Milwaukee, Wl 53201-2181 

P,F Bob Jasna 

l,M Deputy Superintendent 

D,A Milwaukee Public Schools 
5225 West Vllet Street 
P.O. Drawer 2181 
Milwaukee Wl 53201-2181 



O 
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(414) 734-7101 
Fax 414-734-7161 



(414) 994-9193 

(414) 964-5900x5218 

(414) 271-1708 X 5225 
Fax 414-271-7415 

(608) 785-9883 
(608) 676-2223 



(414) 475-8054 



(414) 475-8006 
Fax 414-475-8595 
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Vyisconsin Youth Apprenticeship 



• 


HM 


]oIene Johnson 
Nicolet Area Tech College 
PO Box 518 
Rhinelander, W1 54501 


(715) 365-4526 
Fax 715-365-4445 




F 


Kathy Leis 

Whitehall School District 
2405 Hobson 
Whitehall, W1 54773 


(715) 538-4374 






Lyle Martens 

School-to-Work Coordinator 
CESA 7 

595 Baeten Road 
Green Bay, W1 54303 


(414) 492-5960 
Fax 414-492-5965 




F,M 

P 


Pam McGuire 
Educ for Empl Coordinator 
Wauwatosa East High School 
7500 Milwaukee Avenue 
Wauwatosa, W1 53213 


(414) 778-6565 
Fax 414-778-6564 


• 


1 


Robert Nelson (temporary) 
Washington High School 
2525 North Sherman Blvd. 
Milwaukee, W1 53210-2999 


(414) 444-9760 




P,F 

H,1 


Marilynn Oriopp 
West Bend East High School 
1 305 East Decorah Road 
West Bend, W1 53095-4399 


(414) 335-5545 
Fax 414-335-5605 




A,1 


Lynn Peters 

Fox Cities Chamber of Commerce « Industry 
227 South Walnut Street 
P.O. Box 1855 
Appleton, W1 54913-3224 


(414) 734-7101 
Fax 414-734-7161 




M 


Dan Reis 

Hudson High School 
1501 Vine Street 
Hudson, W1 54016 


(715) 386-4226 
Fax 715-386-1060 




F 


John Ringeispaugh 
Tomah School District 
901 Lincoln Ave 
Tomah W1 54660 


(608) 374-7225 




A- 
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Wisconsin Youth Apprenticeship 



H Cyndy Sandburg 

Watertown School District 
825 Endeavor Drive 
Watertown Wl 53098 

P, F Nancy Schopf 

A VP*Education 

Green Bay Area Chamber of Commerce 

400 South Washington 

P.O. Box 1660 

Green Bay 54305*1660 

P,M,D FredSchroedi 

Milwaukee Public Schools 
P.O. Drawer 2181 
Milwaukee, Wl 53201*2181 

HM Ann Smejkal 

School Distr of Sevastopol 
4550 Hwy 57 
Sturgeon Bay, Wl 54235 

P,F Eric Smith/Dlane Krause 

CESA 2/Dane County 
45 1 3 Vernon Blvd, Suite 208 
Madison, Wl 53705 

F Mark Strohbusch 

CESA 3 

1 300 industrial Drive 
Fennimore, Wl 53809 

H Marilynn Stuckey 

South Milwaukee Schools 
1 225 Memorial Drive 
South Milwaukee, Wl 53172 

F Jerry TrochinskI 

Sparta Area School District 
506 N. Black River Street 
Sparta, Wl 54656 

H Gary Vailiancourt 

Director of Education 

Racine Area Manufacturers fit Commerce, Inc. 
300 5th Street 
Racine, Wl 53403 







(414) 262*7515 



(414) 437*8704 
Fax 414*437*1024 

(414) 475*8084 

(414) 743*6282 
Fax 414*743*4009 

(608) 232*2860 
Fax 608*232*2866 

(608) 822*3276 
(414) 768*6383 
(608) 269*3151 



(414) 634*1931 
Fax 414*634*7422 
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Wisconsin You'<h Apprenticeship 




P Don Viegut 

Merrill Area Public Schools 
106 Polk Street 
Menii!, Wl 54452 

F lane Wagner 

School District of Marshfield 
1401 East Becker Road 
Marshfield, WI 54449 

P,H Debbie White 

HM Shawano Area Chamber of Commerce 

P.O. Box 38 
Shawano, Wl 54166 

F Mariann White 

Waukesha County Tech College 

800 Main Street Rm. L06 
Pewaukee, Wl 53072 



(715) 536-4594x313 



(715) 387-8464 
Fax 715-384-3589 



(715)799-4921 
Fax 715-799-1308 



(414) 691-5557 



OWE;|c/9/ 14/94 
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£. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
SPECIAL POPULATIONS RESOURCE STAFF 



Special Population 


Consultant 


Phone (608) 


Adaptive Teaching/DVI 


Karen Prickette 


267-1070 


American Indian Studies 


Cynthia Yahola Wilson 


261-6322 


AODA 


Mary Kleusch 


266-7051 


At Risk Students 


Steve Gilles 


266-1723 


Autistic 


Lynn Boreson 


266-1218 


Bilingual-Bicultural 


Carole Hunt 


266-5469 


Birth - 3 EEN 


Jill Haglund 


267-9625 


Chapter 1 


Anne Buchanan 


266-3464 


Cognitively Disabled 


Sandy Berndt 


266-1785 


Deaf/Hard of Hearing 


Carol Schweitzer 


266-7097 


Drop Outs 


Steve Gilles 


266-1723 


Early Childhood -EEN 


Jenny Lange 


267-9172 


EEN Transition 


Ann Kellogg 


267-3748 


Emotionally Disturbed 


Lynn Boreson 


266-1218 


Gender Equity 


Melissa Keyes 


267-9157 


Gifted and Talented 


Welda Swed 


266-3560 


Homeless 


Barb Bitters 


266-9606 


Job Training Partnership Act 


Ernie Cooney 


267-5153 


Migrant Education 


Kathleen Ellickson-Starks 


266-961 6 


National Origin Equity 


Barb Bitters 


266-9606 


Orthopedically Handicapped 


Sandy Corbett/Pat Bober 


267-9181/5194 


Single Parents 


Evyonne Crawford-Gray 


266-9368 


Speech and Language Disabled 


Barb Leadholm 


266-1783 


Students in Corrections 


Tom Stockton 


266-1787 


Students of Color 


Addie Pettaway 


266-0043 


Traumatic Brain Injured 


Sandy Corbett 


267-9181 


Visually Handicapped 


Andy Papineau 


266-3522 


Vocational Equity 


Barb Schuler 


267-9170 


Vocational Special Needs 


Preston Smeltzer 


266-3701 
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WIS TECIINICAI, COLI^EGE SYSTEM 
KEY CONTACT PERSONS FOR STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 
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SERVICES 
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NANCY MITCHELL 
DIRECTOR OF SP. ED. 
ARROWHEAD UHS 
700 NORTH AVE. 

HARTLAND, Wl 53029-1179 



THOMAS STUCKEY 

DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 

rpe A ifo 

1300 INDUSTRIAL DR 
FENNIMORE, Wl 53809 



JIM LARSON 

DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
CESA #9 
PO BOX 449 
TOMAHAWK Wl 54487 



JAMES GRYZWA 
DIRECTOR OF PUPIL SERVICES 
FOND DU LAC SCHOOL DIST'iCT 
72 S PORTLAND ST 
FOND DU LAC Wl 54935 



TOM KONGSLIEN 

DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
MARSHFIELD SCHOOL DISTRICT 
1010 E FOURTH ST 
MARSHFIELD Wl 54449 



DALE WINKLER 

SOUTHERN DOOR CTY SCHOOLS 
8240 HWY 57 
BRUSSELS Wl 54204 



TIMOTHY JAECH 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Wl SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
309 W WALWORTH AVE 
DELAVANWI 53115 



CHUCK HASTERT 
CESA KZ 

223 W. PARK ST. 

P.O. BOX 320 
GILLETT, Wl 54124-0320 



JO ANN MYRICK 
DIRECTOR OF PUPIL SERVICES 
BELLEVILLE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
101 S GRANT ST 
BELLEVILLE Wl 53508 



MARK DYAR 

DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
CESA #4 
1855 E MAIN ST 
ONALASKAWI 54650 



LARRY BLAHAUVIETZ 
DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
CESA #1 1 

400 POLK CTY PLAZA 
BALSAM LAKE Wl 54810 



DOROTHY LINGREN 
DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
GREENFIELD SCHOOL DISTRICT 
8500 W CHAPMAN 
GREENFIELD Wl 53228 



JAN BONSETT-VEAL 
DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
OREGON SCHOOL DISTRICT 
200 N MAIN ST 
OREGON Wl 53575 



BEV JORSTAD/DAVE DAMGAARD 
WAUSAU SCHOOL DISTRICT 
415 SEYMOUR ST 
WAUSAU Wl 54402-0359 



DONALD SMITH 
PS DIRECTOR 

BEAVER DAM SCHOOL DIST. 
705 MCKINLEY 

BEAVER DAM, Wl 53916-1996 



GREG DIETZ 

SP ED DIRECTOR 

CESA #10 

725 W. PARK AVE 

CHIPPEWA FALLS, Wl 54729-3399 






EILEEN DAGEN 
CESA #1 

2930 S ROOT RIVER PKWY 
WEST ALLIS Wl 53227-2924 



JOHN KOTEK 

DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
CESA #6 
PO BOX 2568 
OSHKOSH Wl 54903-2568 



TOM .•’OTTERTON 

DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 

CESA #1 2 

618 BEASER AVE 

ASHLAND Wl 54806 



STEPHEN FRANK 

DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
KENOSHA UNIFIED SD 
3600 - 52ND ST 
KENOSHA Wl 53144 



JEANNINE CUMMINGS 
DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
PORTAGE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
904 DEWITT ST 
PORTAGE Wl 53901-1700 



ROBERT BUEHLER 

DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
WEST ALLIS SCHOOL DISTRICT 
9333 W LINCOLN AVE 
WEST ALLIS Wl 53227 



BARB NOLL 

RSN COORDINATOR 

CESA #2 

430 E. HIGH ST. 

MILTON, Wl 53563-1595 



FRED WEISSENBURGER 
SP ED DIRECTOR 
EAU CLAIRE AREA SCH. DIST. 
500 MAIN ST. 

EAU CLAIRE, Wl 54701 -3700 
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JOHN VOORHEES 
SP ED DIRECTOR 
OAK CREEK-FRANKLIN SCH DIST. 
7630 S. 10TH ST. 

OAK CREEK, W1 53154-1 900 



JACK FREEHILL 
PS DIRECTOR 
SAUK PRAIRIE SCH. DIST. 
213 MAPLE ST. 

SAUK CITY, Wl 53583-1097 
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1. STATE OF WISCONSIN 

DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION (DVR) 

DISTRICT OFFICES 



DVR - EAU CLAIRE 
517 E CLAIREMONT AVE 
EAU CLAIRE WI 54701-6479 
(715) 836-4263 Voice/TTY 
Serves Chippewa, Clark, Dunn, 
Eau Claire, Pepin, Pierce, 
Saint Croix Counties 


DVR - FOND DU LAC 
820 S MAIN ST ‘ 

FOND DU LAC WI 54935-5732 
(4:4) 929-2924 / 929-3972 TTY 
Serves Calumet, Dodge, 

Fond du Lac, Green Lake, 
Marquette Counties 


DVR - GREEN BAY 
200 N JEFFERSON ST STE 311 
GREEN BAY WI 54301-5197 
(414) 448-5281 / 448-5290 TTY 
Serves Brown, Door, Kewaunee, 
Marinette, Menominee, Oconto, 
Shawano Counties 


DVR > JAMESVILLE 
514 S MAIN ST 
JANESVILLE WI 53545-4800 
(608) 758-6200 Voice/TTT 
Serves Green & Rock Counties 


DVR - KENOSHA 

712 - 55TH ST 

KENOSHA WI 53140-3690 

(414) 653-6453 / 653-6834 TTT 

Serves Kenosha & Walworth 

Counties 


DVR - XaACROSSE 
333 BUCHNER PL WING B 
LACROSSE WI 54603-3122 
(608) 785-9500 / 785-9530 TTY 
Serves Buffalo, Crawford, 
Jackson , Lacrosse , Monroe , 
Trempealeau, Vernon Counties 


DVR - MADISON EAST 
600 WILLIAMSON ST STE F 
MADISON WI 53703-4500 
(608) 266-3655 / 267-7772 TTT 
Serves Dans County 


DVR - MADISON WEST 
5005 UNIVERSITY AVE STE 2 
MADISON HI 53705-5415 
(608) 266-4541 / 267-2090 TTY 
Serves Columbia, Grant, Iowa, 
Jefferson, Lafayette, 
Richland, Sauk Counties 


DVR - MILWAUKEE NORTHEAST 
1200 E CAPITOL DR STE 300 
MILWAUKEE WI 53211-1867 
(414) 229-0300 Voice/TTY 
Serves the Northeast sector 
of Milwaukee County J 


(y/R - MILWAUKEE NORTHWEST 
6830 W VILLARO AVE 
MILWAUKEE WI 53218-3936 
(414) 438-4860 / 438-4869 TTT 
Serves the Northwest sector 
of Milwaukee County 


DVR - MILWAUKEE SOUTHEAST 
555 W LAYTON AVE STE 430 
MILWAUKEE WI 53207-5931 
(414) 769-5700 / 769-5704 TTY 
Serves the Southeast sector 
of Milwaukee County 


DVR - MILWAUKEE SOUTHWEST 
9401 W BELOIT RD RM 408 
MILWAUKEE Wi 53227-4380 
(414) 546-8340 / 546-8354 TTY 
Serves the Southwest sector 
of Milwaukee County 


DVR - OSHKOSH 
303 PEARL AVE STE E 
OSHKOSH WI 54901-4737 
(414) 424-2028 / 424-2053 TTT 
Serves Outagamie, Waupaca, 
Waushara, Winnebago Counties 


DVR - RACINE 
7033 WASHINGTON AVE 
RACINE WI 53406-3873 
(414) 884-7300 /884-7303 TTY 
Serves Racine County 


DVR - RHINELANDER 
158 S ANDERSON ST 
RHINELANDER WI 54501-0894 
(715) 365-2600 Voice/TTY 
Serves Florence, Forest, 
Langlade, Lincoln, Oneida, 
Vilas Counties 


DVR - RICE LAKE 
HE EAU CLAIRE ST STE 107 
RICE LAKE WI 54868-1766 
(715) 234-6806 / 234-1447 TTT 
Serves Barron, Burnett, Polk, 
Rusk, Washburn Counties 


DVR - SHEBOYGAN 
1428 N 5TH ST 
SHEBOYGAN WI 53081-3548 
(414) 459-3883 / 459-3576 TTY 
Serves Manitowoc and 
Sheboygan Counties 


DVR - SUPERIOR 
1330 TOWER AVE 
SUPERIOR WI 54880-1525 
(715) 392-7896 / 392-7908 TTY 
Serves Ashland, Bayfield, 
Douglas, Iron, Price, Sawyer 
Counties 


DVR - WAUKESHA 
141 NW BARSTOW ST RM 157 
WAUKESHA WI 53187-1349 
(414) 548-5850 / 548-5853 TTI 
Serves Ozaukee, Washington, 
Waukesha Counties 


DVR - WAUSAU 

2416 STEWART SQ 

WAUSAU WI 54401-4183 

(715) 845-9261 / 845-5554 TTY 

Serves Marathon and Taylor 

Counties 


DVR - WISCONSIN RAPIDS 
2810 9TH ST S 
WI RAPIDS WI 54494-6335 
(715) 422-5050 /422-5055 TTY 
Serves Adams, Juneau, 

Portage, Wood Counties | 
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J • Successful Integrated Vocational Education Programs in Wisconsin 

Integration in the Northwoods 

by Catherine L, Weis, Outreach Specialist 
Center on Education and Work 

L ocated in northern Wisconsin, many people consider Spooner a great place to 
: take a vacation. Visitors to the area participate in a variety of recreational 
activities such as hunting, boating, water skiing, fishing, snowmobiling, and cross 
country skiing-just to name a lew. Although the community has experienced some 
noticeable changes over recent years, visitors to the area still play a major role in 
the economic survival of this rural community. Spooner has twenty-seven hundred 
year- round residents, many whose livelihoods depend heavily on the tourism 
industry and the area’s natural resources. In a sense, natural resources have 
become one of the town’s major tourist attractions. 

Students Are Resources, Too 

Among the community’s other natural resources are the 1,700 students in grades K- 
12 who are served by the Spooner School District. Of the five hundred students 
attending high school, 30% are considered at-risk with special needs; 15% are teen 
parents: and 10% are Native Americans. To help students recognize and understand 
individual differences and promote skills for life-long learning, the School District of 
Spooner became involved with the Center on Education and Work's project on the 
integration of vocational and academic learning. 

Through recognition of student needs and pertinent community issues, and in an 
effort to maximize the potential of all resources, the Water Quality Integration 
Project came to life. Integrating the vocational course in natural resources with the 
academic course in chemistry to focus on water quality issues, the Water Quality 
Integration Project began in the Fall of 1994. Students from the natural resources 
and chemistry classes were brought together for a three-week Introductory unit. The 
project continues throughout the school year with the class meeting approximately 
one day each week. Students were originally assigned to work in groups of 4-5; 
however, this resulted in some students watching while the other team members 
performed the task at hand. Students now work in groups of two, with each natural 
resources student paired with a student from the chemistiy class. 

Working Together 

The teachers combined content from both courses to provide an integrated curricu- 
lum focusing on water quality issues. In the past, students enrolling in the natural 
resources class have been considered at-risk or low academic achievers, while 
chemistry II students are regarded as “college-bound," high achievers. Under 
normal circumstances, these students would have limited contact with each other 

(continued next page) 
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during the school day. During one-to-one interviews with 
CEW project staff, students stated that they liked the 
interaction between the classes. Lura Harris, chemistry 
student, enjoyed working with the natural resources students 
and says, “[Natural resource students] aren’t 
exposed as much to the chemistry end of 
^ things. This gives us, (chemistry students) a 
\ chance to see the combination between 
[chemistry] and the application. I think it's 
neat because we are able to teach each other things we're 
not usually exposed to.” 



I 



results. Courses in English, math, history, and computers will 
also be integrated to assist in the development of a compre- 
hensive document. Students will then give oral presentations 
and distribute the information to local community groups. 
While improving their oral communication skills, the students 
will also be promoting community awareness regarding the 
area’s natural resources. Noting the relevance of the water 
quality testing, Harris says, “People think that because we 
live in this area we don’t have to worry about our water. But 
we do have to protect it.” 



The Spooner School District is considered a leader in 
meeting the special needs of students. Since 1982, the 
implementation of the Designated Vocational Instruction 
(DVI) support services strategy has been very successful. 
There is a 90% graduation rate for students with exceptional 
educational needs (EEN). A DVI teacher is activeiy involved 
with the integration process, and is avaiiable in the inte- 
grated classroom to provide instructional support, and to 
develop necessary modifications and individualized instruc- 
tional strategies based on student needs. 

Working in pairs, the students collect water samples and 
conduct various water quality tests. These tests include 
dissolved oxygen, fecal coliform, ph., biological oxygen • 
demand, temperature, total phosphates, nitrates, turbid- 
ity, and total dissolved solids/conductivity. Besides testing 
well water samples from student homes, water samples 
are collected from various sites along the Yellow River 
and at various stages in the 
wastewater treatment process. 

When the tests are completed and 
data are recorded, the classes join 
together to discuss and analyze the 
results and interpret the meaning 
behind them. Students compile lab 
reports outlining each water 
quality testing activity and place 
them in group portfolios. 

Community Involvement 

Two natural resources students 
attended the annual meeting of the 
Land Conservation Committee 
where they shared information about 
the integration project with natural 
resource professionals from 
throughout Washburn County. Once 
the final water quality testing is 
completed, the students will develop 
a formal write-up outlining the overall 



Po.sitive Results 

According to the results obtained thus far, it seems Harris is 
absolutely correct. The water supply in the Spooner area is 
well worth protecting. Chemistry teacher, Larry Flynn states, 
"The water testing results are reinforcing that we are indeed 
fortunate to live in northern Wisconsin and blessed with 
abundant high quality water. Testing at the wastewater 
treatment plant has vividly demonstrated to students the 
need and effectiveness of controlled wastewater treatment.” 
According to Susie Olson-Rosenbush, natural resources 
instructor, a highlight for the teachers has been “watching 
the students come to the realization that water touches our 
lives at every turn." Furthermore, students are able to relate 
what they are learning with their lives outside of school. 

Challenges encountered by the teachers were a lack of 
planning time, scheduling conflicts, and limited effort on the 
part of a few students. Overall, observing the students’ 




A Brrrrrrr..... Paul Cussick collects a water sample from the frigid Yellow River, a 
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▲ Co/y Noe and Isaac Larson conduct water quality 
tests in the lab. ▲ 

enthusiasm for the project, and seeing an increase in 
students' self-confidence have been highlights for the 
teachers. The more we do the testing, the better they 
understand the procedure, [and] the more confident they 
become’, states Olson-Rosenbush. 

Hands On Learning 

When asked for their thoughts regarding the project, students 
also responded positively. Although some students displayed 
more enthusiasm than others, all students we spoke with 
said that they would participate in the project again if they 
had the opportunity. James Titel, natural resources student, 
reported that learning about water quality has been the 
biggest benefit for him. He also states, ‘It's fun to take tests 
and use the equipment, and get out of school (field trips).’ 
Overall, the students reported positive feelings about the 
‘hands on’ aspects of this project. Brian Gehrs, chemistry 
student, expressed his support of the project by stating, ‘ 

I You learn it more if you experience it, rather than just 
hearing about it.’[^ 




Student Beat 

by Jessica Brown, Junior Class 
Sauk Prairie High School 




W ien you walk into the Sauk Prairie High School your 
senses become filled with the smell of breakfast. 
Depending on the day it may be ’Breakfast on a Muffin’, 
which includes egg, cheese, and ham on an english muffin, 
or it may be a cream cheese Danish. These are just a few of 
the variations you can experience in the morning. 



The Food for Thought class is a grant-funded alternative 
learning program. Food for Thought students are responsible 
for the idea of a breakfast alternative. Before this breakfast idea 
came around, students were eating chocolate and potato chips 
for breakfast With this alternative, students are able to buy a 
more nutritious breakfast for under $2.00. Not only is the Food 
for Thought class providing a relatively cheap breakfast, we 
are learning how to run a business in the process. Breakfast 
foods are bought made, and sold by the students in the class. 
The students alternate positions in the business every week. 
The purpose of this challenge is to teach the students 
business/work ethics and management skills through an 
integrated curriculum. 

We have developed many skills since we started. The 
manager for the week orders the food and sets up the schedule 
for the next day. He/she is responsible for answering ques- 
tions and dealing with conflicts in an appropriate manner. 

The manager also deals with the money, counting and 
recording it in the record books. Some of the other positions 
include head chef, assistant cook, clean-up, dishwasher, and 
servers. The manager, head chef, assistant cooks and the 
servers need to be at the school by 7:30 in the morning. 

Besides feeding students and faculty at school, we also 
cater. Close to the beginning of the year we made table 
decorations for Thanksgiving and catered the Christmas 
Party at the Heartland Country Village nursing home in Black 
Earth, Wl. We also catered a teachers' meeting. 

Amazingly enough, through all this the students still find 
time to get their school work done. Not only do we get it done, 
we do it well! Our grades have improved considerably. This 
past semester tvro of the students received high honors, five of 
them received honors, and the others raised their grades. 

When this class started a large percentage of the students 
were failing their classes and were often truant from school. Our 
attendance has improved and some students have graduated 
from hardly coming to school, to hardly missing a day! ^ 





ntrepreneurship Through Integration 



by Richard A. Manor, 
Technology Education/Gifted & 
Talented Coordinator 
Weyerhaeuser High School 



W ien a business springs up in a 
tiny northern Wisconsin town it’s 
a pretty big story. When students run 
the business at their high school, the 
plot thickens. Weyerhaeuser High 
School students have launched the Blue 
Hills Manufacturing Partnership LLC 
(BHMP-LLC), a solar-powered lumber 
drying entrepreneurial venture that is 
unique to Wisconsin and is one of only 
two that we know of in the entire U.S. The 
"LLC by the way, means that the 
students have formed a legal Limited 
Liability Company that is registered 
with the state and federal governments. 




A Solar kilns under construction, a 



In 1993, when lumber prices soared 
because of the spotted owl contro- 
versy, a group of concerned teachers 
decided to find a way to process 
lumber which would allow students in a 
low income area to purchase and use a 
plentiful, renewable resource. Our 
initial goal was to teach entrepreneurial 
skills as well as start some type of 
industry in Weyerhaeuser which would 
help promote our small community. 

In May 1994, Weyerhaeuser High 
School became a demonstration site 
for the Center on Education and Work, 
UW-Madison‘s project on the integra- 
tion of vocation;.! and academic 
education. Weyerhaeuser High School 
is now a model school for integration 
programs in Wisconsin and the nation. 
Our integration program is one that 
shows how all classes in a school can 
relate to one common activity or theme. 

At the beginning of the ’94-’95 
school year, a team of teachers who 
attended summer training sessions in 
Madison presented the new integration 



program to the students. From the 
start, everyone knew that this was 
going to be something different. We 
decided to call our new venture the 
Blue Hills Manufacturing Partnership 
after the prominent land feature in our 
"back yard". 

The goal was to include all juniors 
and seniors and all subject areas in 
this program. Because of the lack of 
industry in our area, we decided that 
the best way to have students experi- 
ence a school-to-work program was to 
have them start their own business. 
Entrepreneurship has always been a 
part of technology education and 
economics classes at Weyerhaeuser, 
but we decided to take it to new 
heights. In August, 1994, the Technol- 
ogy Education students started 
construction of three, 18' solar- 
powered lumber drying kilns, as well as 
a 16’ X 24' lumber storage area. 

The operation was meant to be 
student-run, so we needed volunteers. 
Jobs were posted and students learned 



how to organize a resume and letter of 
application with the assistance of the 
English teacher. Actual job interviews 
were held in front of all of the members 
of the junior and senior classes and 
videotaped. A president, vice president, 
production team leader, management 
team leader, and marketing team 
leader, as well as seven board mem- 
bers were "hired" and took over the 
operation. These students then "hired" 
other students to work on the various 
projects that were proposed. The 
student board and officers meet twice a 
month to set bylaws, determine the 
operating policies, work on marketing 
plans and basically run the business. 



As an incentive, students earn stock 
for participation, good grades, atten- 
dance, and offices held. They lose 
stock if they miss too much school, 
have in-school suspensions, too many 
detentions, or poor grades. The value 
of the stock is determined by the 
success of the business and can be 
turned in for face value at the time of 
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the class trip or tor graduation ex- 
penses. Some of the profit will be 
returned to the business and some will 
go into scholarships. There are also 
plans for a variety of "spin-off' busi- 
nesses that are directly related to this 
initial program. Some of the other 
innovative integration activities include: 

♦ The art department organized a logo 
competition for grades 5 thru 12 so 
that all students could learn about 
logos and the BHMR Art students also 
worked on the letterhead, business 
cards, stationery, and painting the logo 
on our lumber storage area. 

♦ The social studies/civics department 
now has an actual business to use 
in the Junior Achievement part of its 
courses. They also studied Roberts 
Rules, meeting procedures and the 
history of Weyerhaeuser as it relates 
to the logging industry. 

♦ The music department worked on 
radio and TV spots for marketing ads. 

♦ The math department used graphing 
from the state-of-the-art temperature 
and humidity monitoring equipment 



in the kilns to show real life situa- 
tions, and worked on geometric 
shapes in the logo design competition. 

♦ The science department worked with 
the Department of Natural Resources 
on forest management studies of 
our school forests for future use, 
and pursued other alternative 
energy sources. 

♦ The family and consumer education 
teacher incorporated team working 
skills, safety aspects, and looked at 
drying other products such as 
flowers, foods, vegetables, ginseng, 
or mushrooms. 

♦ The technology education depart- 
ment started a BMHP newsletter, 
worked on a video production of the 
entire operation, constructed the 
kilns and storage area, and also 
load and monitor the lumber. 

♦ Physical education developed first aid/ 
safety procedures for the business. 

♦ Business students set up the 
"books', discussed NAFTA, busi- 
ness letters, and other accounting 
procedures as they relate to BHMP. 



♦ The English 
department 
researched 
school logos, 
studied copyrights,and sent letters to 
politicians describing the use of the 
grant by the district. 

♦ Chemistry students analyzed the 
residue from the kilns to determine 
its content and studied environmen- 
tally friendly businesses. 

There were also numerous con- 
nected activities such as the fifth grade 
figuring how much concrete it would 
take for our storage area. Everyone K- 
12 managed to get involved in some 
way or another. The key to the plan 
was taking abstract theory and relating 
it to a real business. Instead of a new 
program and more work, we adapted 
what was already being taught to the 
new business venture. 

The Associated Press, Public 
Radio, Lumber & Logging Magazine, 
Home Power Magazine, Interface and 
numerous newspapers picked up the 
story which helped generate a great 
deal of publicity. We invited a number 
of local business people to a dinner 
where the BHMP was introduced and 
explained. The student vice president 
also presented the program to the 
local Kiwanis group. 

Plans are in the works to have 
groups of students interview business 
owners in the surrounding towns and 
cities to determine hiring practices, 
job descriptions, wages, and educa- 
tional requirements for various jobs, 
then use the information to help direct 
our three-year school-to-work program. 

We took an idea and transformed it 
into a working operation that will be 
passed down to future classes 
indefinitely. We are hoping that our 
example will be a catalyst for other 
schools to try similar programs in 
integration and entrepreneurship.^ 




A Richard Manoi rjghi) explains lumber drying process to area businessmen. A 
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ood for Thought 






F or the students currently involved in the Food for 
Thought program at Sauk Prairie High School, educa- 
tion has taken on a new meaning and a new challenge. This 
program was developed to offer an alternative learning 
environment to students who struggle with the traditional 
educational setting. A typical day 
in this program is not broken 
down into separate class 
periods for each subject area. 

Rather, it is a sequence of 
activities which incorporate 
competencies from multiple 
content areas, including voca- 
tional and academic education. Since the activities are 
tailored to real life scenarios, the students are able to see the 
relevance of the education they are receiving and how they will 
use it in post-secondaiy life. 

Prior to participating in the program, all of the students 
were achieving at levels well below their ability and had poor 
attendance. Some students were frequently being seen by 
the vice principal for conduct disorders and at least two 
students were on the verge of dropping out of school. 

Within the initial three months of the program, there were 
drastic changes. There were no unexcused absences or 
discipline referrals. Students 
indicate they are more motivated to 
actively participate in learning. 

More importantly, there seems to 
be an increase in student achieve- 
ment and self-confidence. Com- 
ments such as “I used to be 
frustrated by math and I felt 
stupid.. .now it makes sense and I 
don’t mind doing the work..." and 
“...I was going to drop out of school 
because I did not think I would get 
through anyway. Now, if there is a 
program like this, I will stay...” are 
commonly heard. Parents, too are 
noticing a difference in their 
children’s attitudes towards 
school in that it is no longer a 
struggle to get them to go to 
school, nor do they get (he 
negative reports from school 
that they were receiving prior to 
this project. 



The Food for Thought pilot program focuses on food 
service, with the culminating event being a student-run, in 
school breakfast business. This program contains detailed 
curriculum activities that are foundational, thus allowing for 
possible growth and expansion into other facets of the food 
service industry, such as 
catering, or meal delivery. The 
possibility of venturing into a gift 
basket business is also being 
considered. Observation of the 
students currently involved has 
shown an increase in aware- 
ness on their part of what they 
will face once they are out of high school. There has also 
been an increase in student statements of interest in higher 
education, either technical school or college. Once the 
project began and the positive results were noticed, more 
and more students have been referred to the program by 
teachers and parents. There have even been self-refenais 
from students who were not involved in the project initially. 

The primary goals of this project were to show that 
implementing an integrated curriculum would improve 
attendance, behaviors, and academic achievement. For the 
sake of comparison, a control group and an experimental 
group were identified, with the experimental group being the 




‘7 was going to drop out of school 
because / did not think I would get 
through anyway. Now, if there is a 
program like this, I will stay... ” 
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Food for Thought students. The number of unexcused 
absences, number of discipline referrals to the vice principal, 
and the percent of failed courses were monitored for each 
group. First and second quarter information was collected. 
Although the Food for Thought program began with the start 
of the school year, it did not reach full operation until the 
second quarter. Therefore, first quarter figures are used as 
“before* indicators with the second quarter results reflecting 
results “after* the program’s implementation. Results 
indicated notable improvement for the project’s students in 
all three areas when comparing “before* and “after* figures. 
Additionally, a significant difference was noted between the 
two groups. 

When comparing attendance records of the two groups, 
the control group had a total of 302 unexcused class periods 
during the first quarter— which increased to a total of 305 
during the second quarter. The integrated group had 164 
unexcused class periods “before" which decreased to 3 “after* . 



Comparison of Student Attendance 





A Students, Addie Nuzback (left) and Marcia Shipley, 
prepare the popular seller "3r;^akfast on a Muffin’. A 



The number of discipline referrals decreased in both 
groups with a reduction from 29 to 5 in the control group, 
and a reduction from 12 to 0 in the integrated group. 



group with the percent of failed courses being 0% and 
31.1%, respectively, during second quarter. In the control 
group, two students withdrew, truancy was filed with two 
students, and one student was suspended. 



Comparison of Studsnt Bshaviors 




Pra-Pfolact Post-Project 



Academic achievement was measured in temis of the 
percent of failed courses. Prior to involvement in the Food 
for Thought project, the experimental group failed an 
average of 57.4% of their classes while the control group 
failed an average of 53%. Again, improvement was noted in 
both the experimental integrated group and the control 



Comparison of Academic Achievement 




Seventy-eight percent of the Food for Thought students 
made the honor roll last quarter. As one student commented, 
■everybody has something to talk about at home now, our 
grades are so good." Review of the program’s positive impact 
seems to support not only the benefits of a good breakfast, 
but also the benefits of Food for Thought. 





Section 5 



Legislation Related to School To Work Program 
Accessibility 

A. Laws Embracing Common Transition Principles 

B. The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act’s (IDEA) Requirements for Transition 
Services 

C. 25 Milestones: Legislation and Court Decisions Have Helped People with Disabilities 
Move into the Mainstream. 

D. Student Access: A Resource Guide for Educators - including comparison of IDEA & 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act (Council of Administrators of Special Education) 

E. The Americans with Disabilities Act: The Law and its Impact on Postsecondary 
Education 

F. Employment Provisions of the ADA, Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act, and the 
Wisconsin Fair Employment Act (ADA Alliances) 
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A. LAWS EMBRACING COMMON 
TRANSITION PRINCIPLES 



Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act 

Rehabilitation Act 

Carl Perkins Applied Technology 
and Vocational Education Act 

Job Training Partnership Act 

School to Work Opportunities Act 

GOALS 2000: Educate America Act 

Higher Education Act 

Fair Labor Standards Act 

Developmental Disabilities Act 



Children with Exceptional Educational 
Needs (Sub. V, Chapt. 115) 

Child Labor 

Education for Employment 

At-Risk - WTCS Options 
Youth Apprenticeship 
Developmental Guidance 
Post-Secondary Options 
Tech Prep 

County Board Referral 






Career awareness, exploration, counseling 
Curriculum applied to vocational and functional skills 
Curriculum based on functional and employer identified skills 
Program based on evaluation 

Planned entry to post-secondary education, services, work 
Community-based work experiences 
Community/work supervision - mentoring 
instruction tied to community experiences 
Job finding and matching 

Active participation of ail agencies, employers, school staff, parents, students in 
individual program planning 

Active participation of all agencies, employers, school staff, parents, students in 
community-wide services/programs 

Collection, analysis and planning of follow-up data of students 

Technical assistance/consulting among agencies, employers, parents, school staff 



B. The Tndivi duals Mith IMsabilities Education Act (IDEA) 
Including Transition Service Requirements and 
Subchapter V, Chapter 115, WI Stats. 

WDPI 

State (Subchapter V, Chapter 115, Wis. Stats.) and federal (Individuals with Disabihties 
Education Act) laws require that schools identify students with disabilities and provide them 
with special education. In Wisconsin, special education is called exceptional educational 
needs (EEN). Special education is defined as specially designed instruction, provid^ at no 
cost to a child or a child’s parents, to meet the unique needs of a child with a disability, 
including classroom instruction, instruction in physical education, and instruction at home 
and in hospitals and institutions. 

The students with disabilities as specified in state and federal law are "any person under the 
age of 21 years ... with the following conditions ... (who) may require educational services 
to supplement or replace regular education: 

1 . Orthopedic impairment 

2. Cognitive disability or other developmental disability, 

3. Hearing handicap, 

4. Visual handicap, 

5. Speech or language handicap, 

6. Emotional disturbance, 

7. Other health impairment, 

8. Learning disability, 

9. Autism, 

10. Traumatic brain injury." 

Special education law provides that any child with a disability has the right to a free 
appropriate public education (FAPE), which meets his or her individual needs, provided by 
school district or other public agency in Wisconsin. To create this appropriate education 
based on individual need, special education law has a built-in formal process through which 
parents and school personnel, as partners, design and decide upon an appropriate program 
for each child. 

The special education process consists of: 

# identifying and referring a child with a suspected disability, 

# evaluating to determine whether a child has a disability for which s/he needs special 
education, 

# developing an lEP for a child with a disability, and 

# determining a placement within the least restrictive environment (LRE). 



Referral 



State law requires that a referral process be part of the identification process. The law 
requires that any licensed personnel working in the public school refer a child if they suspect 
or have a reason to believe that the child has an exceptional educational need. For example, 
a physician, nurse, teacher at a state or county residential facility, psychologist, social 
worker, or administrator of a social agency who has reason to believe that a child has an 
exceptional educational need must report the child to the school. The parents must be notified 
before a referral is made. 

Once the referral is made, the school has 90 days from the date the referral is received by 
the district to evaluate, develop an individualized education program (lEP), and offer 
placement for a child who is determined to have an EEN. If the evaluation determines a 
child does not have exceptional educational needs, the evaluation report will include an 
identification of the child’s non-exceptional education needs; a referral to programs other 
than special education which the school district offers, which may benefit the child; and 
information about any other programs and services not offered by the district, which may 
benefit the child. 

Evaluating A Child 

Evaluating to assess whether a child has a disability and requires special education is a key 
step of the special education process. It should be approached very seriously by parents and 
school districts. 

A school district must evaluate every child who is a resident of the district who has not 
graduated from high school if he or she has been referred for an evaluation and is between 
the ages of birth and 21. This is done by a multidisciplinary team (M-team) of experts from 
different fields. The purpose of the M-team evaluation is to determine if the child has a 
disability that requires special education — in other words, if the child has an exceptional 
educational need. 

Federal regulations define "evaluation" as: 

The procedures used to determine whether a child has a disability and the nature and 
extent of the special education and related services the child needs. The term means 
procedures us^ selectively with an individual child and does not include basic tests 
administered to or procedures used with all children in a school, grade or class. 

[34 CFR 300.500(b)] 

To determine whether a child has a disability and requires special education, the school 
district appoints a multidisciplinary team (M-team) to make those professional assessments. 
State law outlines specific standards for the M-team. The team must have at least two 
members and can be as large as necessary. There must be at least two experts on the team 
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who are skilled in assessing and programming in the area of the suspected disability. One of 
these people must be certified to teach children with that disability. If there are two or more 
suspected disabilities, the team must include a person certified in each disability area. 

When a child is evaluated, the following must happen: 

• All assessment/evaluation tests and procedures will be appropriately adapted for 
children with impaired sensory, physical, or speaking skills and will take into 
consideration age, socio-economic, and cultural background. 

• Tests and similar evaluation procedures will be administered in the child’s 
primary language. Unless it is clearly not feasible to do so, all communication 
with parents will be in their primary language. 

• All assessments/evaluations must assess a child’s specific abilities, not produce 
merely a single intelligence quotient (IQ) score. 

The M-team must submit a written report to the director of special education or program 
designee. The report must include 

• a list of the disabilities that the M-team found the child to have; 

• the M-team’s conclusions regarding whether the child needs special education because 
of a disability; 

• if the child’s need for occupational or physical therapy was considered, the M-team’s 
conclusions regarding that need; 

• a statement that documents the reasons for each of the M-team’s findings and 
conclusions listed above; and 

• recommendations regarding which other related services the child may need. 

If an M-team finds that a child does not have an EEN, the M-team report must include the 
following: 

• an identification of the child’s non-exceptional education needs; 

• a referral to any programs, other than special education programs, offered by the 
school from which the child may benefit; and 

• information about any programs and services other than those offered by the school 
that the M-team is aware of that may provide a benefit to the child. 

Designing the Individualized Education Program (lEP) 

After an M-team has determined that a child needs special education, the school district must 
convene a meeting within 30 days with staff and the parents to develop an individualized 
education program (lEP) for the child. This lEP must detail the special education, related 
services and assistive technology needed by the child. The lEP is a commitment to services 
and must be implemented by the district. This meeting must be at a mutually agreeable time 
and place and all M-team reports must be available to the parent before the lEP meeting. 



The special education process requires that the parent, and the child and other agencies who 
may be responsible for transition services (if transition services are discussed), must be 
invited to all IBP meetings and the invitation must include 

• the date, time, and location of the meeting; 

• the purpose of the meeting; 

• the names and titles of the meeting’s participants; and 

• information that a parent may bring other people such as an advocate to the 
meeting. 

If a parent cannot attend a meeting, the district must try to involve the parent in other ways 
such as individual or conference telephone calls. The district must also ensure Aat parents 
understand what is said at these meetings so a translator or interpreter must be included if 
necessary. 

If the other invited agency that is likely to be responsible for providing or paying for 
transition services does not attend, the district must take other steps to obtain the 
participation of the other agency in the planning of any transition services. 

If the invited student does not attend his/her lEP meeting when transition is being discussed, 
the district must take other steps to ensure that the student’s preferences and interests are 
considered. 

The lEP is a very important document because placement of a child in special education is 
based on it. It must be reviewed at least annually, and a child’s continued p^cipation in 
special education is based on the IBP review. Because the IBP tailors education 
programming to a child’s unique needs, the IBP must include 

• information about the child’s present levels of educational performance; 

• information about the child’s special education needs; 

• annual goals and short-term instructional objectives for the child; 

• the specific program and services that will be provided, when they will be 
provided, and how long they will be provided; 

• the amount of time the child will participate in regular education; 

• a statement of transition services for a child’s needs if the child is 16 years of 
age or older, and younger if appropriate; and 

• appropriate objective criteria and evaluation procedures and schedules for 
determining at least ones a year if the short-term instructional objectives are 
being achieved. 

Assistive technology devices and services may be included in the child’s IBP as special 
education, related services, or as supplementary aids and services in the child’s regular 
education classroom. 
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Parents* suggestions (and for transition planning, student’s preferences and interests) must 
be considered by the school staff developing the IBP. The parents do not have to consent to 
the lEP but may be asked to sign the lEP to document that they attended the meeting. 

Once the lEP is developed, the goals, objectives, percentage of time, or services provided 
cannot be changed without notifying the parent and arranging an EBP conference with all 
required persons to discuss the reasons for the change. 

The child’s ffiP must be reviewed and revised periodically but at least once a year. Parents 
must be invited to the meeting when this is done. 

IDEA lEP Transition Requirements 

The IDEA transition legislation applies to every student with a disability at least by age 
sixteen and explicitly requires a process which includes multi-disciplinary and multi-agency 
responsibilities and coordinated instruction, community experiences, employment objectives 
and other post-school adult living objectives. Simply stated, this law requires a sharing of 
transition programming responsibilities among vocational education, employment specialists, 
post-secondary education, community agencies, and special education. It is clearly not 
special education’s sole responsibility. 

The most significant component of the transition legislation is the lEP requirement. IDEA 
requires that individualized education programs (lEPs) include; 

a statement of the needed transition services for students beginning no 
later than age 16 and annually thereafter (and, when determined 
appropriate for the individual, beginning at age 14 or younger), 
including, when appropriate, a statement of the interagency 
responsibilities or linkages (or both) before the student leaves the 
school setting, ... In the case where a participating agency, other than 
the education^ agency, fails to provide agre^ upon services, the 
educational agency shall reconvene the IBP team to identify alternative 
strategies to meet the transition objectives. (20 U.S.C. 1401(a)(20)) 

IDEA defines transition services as; 

a coordinated set of activities for a student, designed within an 
outcome-oriented process, which promotes movement from school to 
post-school activities, including post-secondary education, vocational 
training, integrated employment (including supported employment), 
continuing and adult education, adult services, independent living, or 
community participation. The coordinated set of activities shall be 
based upon the individual student’s needs, taking into account the stu- 
dent’s preferences and interests, and shall include instruction. 
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community experiences, the development of employment and other 
post-school adult living objectives, and, when appropriate, acquisition 
of daily living skills and functional vocational evaluation. 

(20U.S.C. 1401(a)(19)) 

Federal rules and regulations to implement IDEA were promulgated on Sqrtember 29, 1992 
and took effect November 13, 1992. Excerpts from those rules which impact the delivery of 
transition services follow. Of particular import are these requirements: 

1 . Assistive technology devices and services MUST be provided if the lEP 
committee determines they are necessary. 

2. If the IBP meeting is considering transition services, the student and a 
representative of any other agency that is likely to be responsible for providing 
or paying for transition services MUST be invited to the meeting. 

3. When the IBP meeting is considering transition services, the parent must be 
notified of the fact and that their child will also be invited. 

4. Transition services identified in the lEP MUST include "instruction, 
community experiences, and the development of employment and other post- 
school adult living objectives," or document why not. 

5. Rehabilitation counseling services are related services and must be provided by 
qualified personnel, when stated by the lEP committee, in individual or group 
sessions which focus on specified topics. 

Transition Content of the lEP 

The rules to implement IDEA are now very specific with respect to the process and content 
of an lEP for any student when transition services are being considered. At least by age 16, 
all students with disabilities must have transition services planned in their lEPs and the 
content of the lEPs must "include needed activities in: 

• Instruction 

• Community Experiences 

• The development of Employment and other Post-School Adult Living Objectives; 

• and if appropriate. Acquisition of Daily Living Skills and 

• Function^ Vocational Evaluation." 

If the lEP committee determines that "services are not needed in one or more of these 
areas... the lEP must include a statement to that effect and the basis upon which the 
determination was made." 
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IDEA requires that the lEP be the vehicle for transition planning; the transition services and 
goals are inherent to each student’s special education program. Goals and objectives should 
be outcome based in the transition domains of: home and daily living skills, recreational and 
leisure needs, community participation, employment and job training, and post-secondary 
education. These domains essentially constitute a transition curriculum. How they are 
accomplished is determined by the lEP committee and based on individual need. 

Inter-Agency Component of the lEP when Transition is Being Discussed 

IDEAS transition process holds school districts responsible to initiate multi-agency transition 
linkages and cooixlination through the lEP planning team prior to school exit by 

"inviting a representative of any other agency that is likely to be responsible for 
providing or paying for transition services" and if they do not attend, the district must 
"take other steps to obtain the participation of the other agency in the planning of any 
transition services." 

The intent of this regulation is "to address shared financial and plaiming responsibilities for 
providing transition services" (O’Leary, E., 1992) among commumty agencies and to insure 
that one agency (school) functions as the case manager for the initiation of transition ^ 
services. Thus, the lEP should be including present and future commitments of services 
and/or funding by participating agencies. The earlier this planmng occurs, the less 
duplication of services will occur, the earlier the services will be provided, and hopefully, 
the better the post-school outcomes will be for the students. 

"If a participating agency fails to provide agreed upon transition services contained in 
the lEP of a student with a disability, the public agency responsible for the student’s 
education shall, as soon as possible, initiate a meeting for the purpose of identifying 
alternative strategies to meet the transition objectives, and if necessary, revising the 
student’s IBP. Nothing in this part relieves any participating agency, including a 
State vocational rehabilitation agency, of the resiwnsibility to provide or pay for ^y 
transition service that the agency would otherwise provide to students with disabilities 
who meet the eligibility criteria of that agency." 34 CFR 3(X).347 

Systematic, consistent and effective multi-agency participation in the EBP process is only 
achieved through the establishment of administrative level interagency committees ^d agree- 
ments. The comment section of the regulations makes it clear that the task of eliciting 
community agency participation is the responsibility of school administration, not teachers. 
Whenever community agency representatives are invited to the lEP meeting, parents must be 
notified in the lEP notice and must also be notified that their child wiQ be invited. Many 
agencies which serve individuals with disabilities are required by legislation to develop 
service plans for their clients. The vocational rehabilitation agency, pursuant to the 
Rehabilitation Act, must develop an individualized written rehabilitation program (IWRP); 
the developmental disabilities agency must develop an individual services plan (ISP) under 



the Social Security Act; the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) program must develop an 
employment training plan; and the mental health agency must write an individual treatment 
plan (ITP). If the lEP were coordinated with these varied human service plans, true 
transition programming and cohesive and comprehensive service delivery would be the result. 

Evaluation Component of the lEP 

Individual student assessment is a critical component of the lEP requirements. Evaluation of 
the student occurs in two places on the lEP: under "present levels of educational 
performance" and in the evaluation component to each objective ("evaluation criteria, 
evaluation procedures, and evaluation schedule"). This is often the weakest area of lEPs and 
is a serious flaw when attempting to plan a student’s transition in the absence of accurate and 
current student performance data. IDEA requires that the transition services designed within 
the lEP be "based on the individual student’s needs, taking into account the student’s 
preferences and interests..." These two evaluation sections of the lEP ("present levels of 
educational performance" and the evaluation plan for each objective) are a natural section 
within which to rqx)rt the "student’s needs" and "preferences and interests." 

"Present levels of educational performance" should be reported as a quantifiable measure of 
the student’s achievement level related to the stated goal. Many times these levels of 
performance must be determined by functional and ecological assessment in the natural 
setting where they are to be demonstrated. Similarly, vocational, social, medical and ether 
evaluations should be done and reported in the context of the EBP objectives, not as separate 
procedures. The EBP requires that "evaluation procedures" be described, "objective criteria" 
for accomplishing the objectives be stated, and "schedules" for evaluating the objectives be 
set up. All evaluation results must then be reviewed annually by the lEP committee to 
determine the success of the student’s program, to revise procedures where necessary, and to 
involve internal or external resources when necessary to accomplish transition goals. 

Utilizing the EBP in the intended manner thus obviates duplicative reports and evaluations, 
maintains a longitudinal record of the student’s progress in all areas of educational, 
vocational and related services, and serves as a communication instrument when linking 
students with post-school services and placements. 

The following outline discusses required lEP content and gives suggestions for addressing 
specific components in relation to transition issues. Bold type indicates IDEA mandates. 
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lEP COMMirrEE TRANSITION CONSIDERATIONS FOR ALL 
STUDENTS AGED 16 AND ABOVE AND BELOW AGE 16 
WHERE TRANSITION PLANNING IS APPROPRIATE 



I. Required content of an lEP ' 

A. A statement of the child’s present levels of educational performance 

B. A statement of annual goals 

C. Short-term instructional ohjectives to meet goals 

D. A statement of the speciHc educational services to he provided 

E. A statement of the related services to he provided: 

1. Transportation 

2. Developmental, corrective and other supportive services 

3. Speedi pathology 

4. Audiology 

5. Psychological services 

6. niysical therapy 

7. Occupational therapy 

8. Recreation (including therapeutic recreation) 

9. Ear^ identiHcation and assessment of disabilities 

10. Counseling services 

11. Medical services for diagnosis or evaluation 

12. Social work services in schools 

13. Rehabilitation counseling services 

14. Parent counseling and training 

15. School health services 

F. Extent to which child will be able to participate in regular educational 
programs 

G. A statement of the needed transition services to students beginning no later 
than age 16 

1. When appropriate for the individual, a statement of the interagency 
responsibilities or Unkages (or both) before the student leaves the 
school setting 

2. If a participating agency other than the district fails to provide 
agreed upon services, the lEP team must reconvene and identify 



alternative strategies to meet the transition objectives 

3. Instruction 

4. Community experiences 

5. Development of employment objectives 

6. Development of post-school adult living objectives 

7. When appropriate, acquisition of daily living skills 

8. When appropriate, functional vocational evaluation 

H. The projected date for initiation of services 

I. The anticipated duration of services 

J. Appropriate objective evaluation criteria to determine at least annually if 
instructional objectives are being achieved 

K. Appropriate evaluation procedures to determine at least annually if 
instructional objectives are being achieved 

L. Appropriate evaluation schedules to determine at least annually if 
instructional objectives are being achieved 

n. Suggestions for lEP Committee Composition when Transition is being Considered 

A. Consumer 

1. Student (Required to be invited) 

2. Parent(s)/6uardian (Required) 

3. Advocate 

B. School 

1. Special Education Teacher(s) (Required) 

2. Representative of the public agency - (required) Special 
education or other district administrator 

3. Vocational Education Teacher 

4. Vocational Education Administrator (LVEC) 

5. Speech/Language Therapist (Required if student 
in speech/language program) 

6. Physical and/or Occupational Therapist 

7. Psychologist 

8. Social Worker 

9. E4E Coordinator 

10. Guidance Counselor 

11. Designated Vocational Instructor 
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12 . 

13. 

14. 



15. 

16. 
17. 



18. 



Orientation and Mobility Specialist 

Interpreter 

Aide 

Nurse 

Program Support Teacher 
JTPA Teacher 

Other 



C. Non-School Community Agenqr (Required to be invited when transition is 
being considered and that agency is likely to be responsible for providing or 
paying for transition services) parent notice required 



1. DVR Counselor 

2. WTCS Representative or college counselor 

3. Residential Services Provider 

4. Employment Services Provider 

5. Employer 

6. Developmental Training Provider 

7. Mental Health Representative 

8. Adult Services Case Coordinator 

9. DCS Case Manager 

10. JTPA Representative 

11. Physician 

12. Ind^ndent living Center Rq)resentative 

13. Other 



m. What constitutes the "transition services" which must be addressed 
inthelEP? 



A. A coordinated set of activities for a student, designed within 
an outcome>oriented process 

B. The process promotes movanent from school to: 



1. post-school activities; 

2. post-secondary education; 

3. vocational training; 

4. int^prated onployment (including supported onployment); 

5. continuing and adult education; 

6. adult services; 

7. independent living; and 

8. community participation. 
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c. 



The coordinated set of activities must 



1. be based upon tbe individual student’s needs; 

2. take into account the student’s preferences and interests; 

3. include instruction; 

4. include community experiences; 

5. include the development of employment objectives; 

6. include the development of other post-school adult living objectives; 

7. include, when appropriate, acquisition of daily living skills; and 

8. include, when appropriate, functional vocational evaluation” 

What are examples of appropriate transition curriculum domains from which to 
develop "a coordinated set of activities for a student?" 

A. Conununity participation skills 

B. Personal and daily living skills 

C. Recreation and leisure skills 

D. Vocational and career skills 

E. Post-secondary education skills 

Identify "Coordinated Sets of Activities Based Upon Student’s Needs, Preferences 
and Interests” 

A. Instruction (Required) - Suggested Curricular Areas 

1. Financial Management 

2. Career and Vocational Education 

3. College Prq>aratory 

4. Daily Living Skills (When Appropriate) 

5 . Recreation, Leisure Skills 

6. Transportation, Mobility 

7. Self-advocacy 

8. Job Finding 

9. Personal/Family Relationships 

10. Higher order cognitive development 

11. Literacy 

12. Occupation specific 

13. Employability skills 

14. Use of technology, equipment, tools 

15. Social skills 

16. Communication skills 

17. Crisis management, decision making 



B. Community Experiences (Required) - Suggested Activities 

1. Work-study 

2. Youth Apprenticeships 

3. Job Shadowing 

4. Work Site Visitations and Presentations 

5. Public Transportation Experiences 

6. Shopping Experiences 

7. Recreation Experiences 

8. College and Technical School Experiences, Visits 

9. Apartment/House Management Ejq>eriences (Maintenance, 

Financial, Domestic, Personal Skills) 

10. Adult Service Agency Experiences 

11. Volunteer Experiences - Youth Service 

12. CWld Care 

13. Community counseling 

14. Application assistance for grants, loans, scholarships 

15. DVR services 

16. Industry/employer linkages 

17. JTPA employment programs 

18. Job trials 

19. College, technical school enrichment programs 

20. Community adult service program visits 

21 . Mental health agency services 

22. Banking and ATM experiences 

23. Voter registration, voting experiences 

24. Income tax form instmction 

25. Use of public services - recycling, gaibage collection, etc. 

25. Use and training of personal care attendant 

C. Functional Vocational Evaluation (required when tqrpropriate) 

1. Interests, preferences 

2. Real Work Sample Assessment 

3. Situational Assessment 

4. Curriculum-based Assessment (Make Sure the Curriculum is Relevant) 

5. Evaluate need for specific assistive devices 

6. Functional math, reading, writing, language skills 

7. Following directions 

8. Behavior 

9. Learning style 

10. Strengths 

11. Natural supports needed 

12. Work history 
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13. Social skills 

14. Communication 

15. Work endurance 

16. Medical/physical management/medication 

17. Transpoitation, mobility needs 

18. Financial concerns - SSI, etc. 

19. Past education/training 

20. Job seeking skills 

21. Family involvement 

22. Community agency involvement 

Integrated Employment Objectives (Required) - Suggested Options 

1. Competitive Employment - No Support 

2. Competitive Employment - On the Job Training 

3. JTPA Programs 

4. District Co-op Programs 

5. Work-study 

6. Youth Apprenticeships 

7. Junior Achievement 

8. Entrepreneurial Model 

9. Job Corps 

10. Supported Employment 

1 1 . School Based Training 

12. Transitional or Time-Limited Employment Training 

13. Supported Job - Subminimum Wage (Approval through DELHR) 

14. Supported Job 

15. Enclave Model 

16. Mobile Work Crew 

17. FuU-time/Part-time 

18. Job Sharing 

19. Job Creating 

20. Job Placement Services 

21 . Job Matching 

22. Job Counseling 

Post-school Adult Living Objectives (Required) 

1. Independent Living - No Support 

2. With Roommate 

3. With Family or Relative 

4. Semi-independent Living Services 

5. Supervised Apartment 

6. Group Home - Specialized Training 




7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 



Intermediate Care Facility (ICF) - On-going support 
Waiveied Services 
Adult Foster Cate 
Adult Nursing Home 



F. Daily Living Skills (When appropriate) - Suggested Curricular Areas 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 

. 12 . 

13. 

14. 




15. 

16. 
17. 



Self-advocacy, Assertiveness Training, Legal Rights 
Patenting 

Conununity Resource Utilization 

Citizenship - Awareness, Partic4>ation 

Money Managmnent 

Meal Preparation 

Houseke^ing and Maintenance 

Self - Hygiene 

Recreation, Leisure 

Purchasing Food and Clothing 

Conununication 

Use of public transportation 

Driver education 

Social drills 

Use of personal car attendant 

Use of ad^ve technology to ircrease indqrendrace 

Instruction in SSI benefits, PASS, partic4>ating in IWRP and IBP 

development 



VI. Develop Programming for the Following Anticipated "Post-Sdiool Outcmnes" 



A. Integrated Employment 

1. Assessment of needs, preferences and experiences 

2. None Due to Ejqrected EnroUmoit in Post-Secondary Education 

3. Competitive Employment (No Need for Siqipott) 

4. Competitive Employment (lime-limited Sqiport) 

5. Supported Employment (Lifrequent Support) 

6. Supported Employment (Daily Support) 

7. Oriw (Describe) 



B. Post-Secondary Education or Training 




1 . 

2 . 

3. 



None Due to Expected Post-Secondary Employment 
Community College or University (No Need for Support) 
Community College or University (Needs Support) 
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4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 



Technical/Trade School (Needs No Support) 
Technical/Trade School (Needs Support) 

Adult Education Class(es) (No Need for Support) 
Adult Education Class(es) (Needs Support) 

Adult Education Class(es) (Special Class) 
Specialized Training 
Community Based Training 
On the job training 

Other (Describe) 



C. Residential 

1. With Parents or Relatives 

2. Independent Living (No Need for Support) 

3. Independent Living (Time-Limited Support) 

4. Independent Living (Ongoing, But Infrequent Support) 

5. Independent living (Daily Support) 

6. Supervised Apartment 

7. Group Home Living (Supervision) 

8. Group Home Living (Supervision and Training) 

9. Group Home Living (Skilled Nursing) 

10. Other (Describe) 



Vn. "Statements of Interagency Responsibilities and/or Linkages Before the Student 
Leaves the School Setting" 

This transition requirement of lEPs poses a dilemma for lEP committees for two 
reasons: 1) the IBP format does not lend itself to the inclusion of such statements 
and; 2) school districts are not in a position to dictate other agencies’ responsibilities 
to them. In order to remedy the shortcoming of the existing lEP form and formats, 
sample IBP interagency linkage forms have been included in the appendix. Whatever 
form is utilized must be part of the entire IBP and completed as part of the IBP 
committee meeting. 

The solution to the second dilemma, collaborative IBP planning, can only be resolved 
by the first step in any transition model - the development of formal administrative 
interagency agreements which will have defined roles, responsibilities, commitments 
and process for IBP participation for transition services. Bssentially, an IBP 
committee cannot commit another agency’s services unless the "participating agency" 
has "agreed" to provide them, or the district is willing to assume the responsibility for 
the services if the other agency "fails to provide" them. 
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The logical method for stating interagency responsibilities and linkages is to have 
representatives from those agencies participate in the lEP development. Unless 
teaching staff or DVIs have been designate with the authority to contact community 
agency staff for EBP participation, the director of special education or other 
administrator should be appointing the IBP committee (including agency staff), and 
notifying the parent of the participants at the lEP meeting. 



In the absence of direct participation in the lEP by agency staff, the IBP committee 
should, at the least, establish "linkages" with appropriate community service agmicies. 
Such linkage statements might be made by the IBP committee under "goals," 
"objectives," or under a discrete IBP section on "statements of interagency 
responsibilities and linkages" as designed in the tqypendix. Sample statements, 
depending on individual needs might be: 



Interagency Linkages 

"A notice to the County Mental Health Board will be sent on June 1, stating 
that John Doe is 16 years old, is not expected to be enrolled in school two 
years from now and may require mental health services at that time." 
ss 115.85(4) 



Goal - Student will be accept^ for the next fall semester at MATC in the 
Practical Nursing Program. 



Objective - Student will meet with high school counselor to determine 
protocol for MATC application. 



Objective - Student will have completed all requirements for high 
school graduation and MATC prerequisites. 

Objective - Student will meet with the transition specialist at MATC, 
complete required forms and shadow a student in the Practical Nursing 
Program for 5 days. 



Objective - Student will take and pass the MATC admissions test for 
the Practical Nursing Program with iq)ecinc test administration 
modifications to accommodate her disability. 



Statement of Interagency Responsibility 



DVR will evaluate the need for, train the student and staff in the use of, and 
fund the acquisition of a laptop computer with software which will erable the 
student to be successful in schoolwork at MATC despite a learning disability 
in written language. 
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Potential Agencies to Participate on the I£P Conunittee: 

School 

Wisconsin Technical College 
University or college 
Proprietary School 
Job Service 

Private Industry Council 
Job Corps 
Employer 
Armed Forces 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation Agency 
County Developmental Disabilities Board 
County Mental Health Board 
County Social Services 
Social Security Administration 
Justice System 

County/city Recreation Department 
County m^cal/nursing services 
City/County public transportation 

VTTT. How might "work experience in integrated settings" be included on the lEP? 

A. All work experience, hours, wages and Workers Compensation insurance 
coverage for all students must comply with state and federal labor (FLSA) 
laws. 

1. Students must be aged 16 

2. Students must have a work permit 

3. Parents must approve 

B. All work/study programs must comply with the Compulsory School 
Attendance Law, s. 118. 15 and the Education for Employment Standard, 
ss. 121.02(l)(m). 

1. Work experience during the school day must 

a) lead to high school graduation (credits must be awarded); 

b) be supervised by licensed teachers; and 

c) be paired with instruction. 

2. Transportation between work and school must be provided at no cost to 
the student with disabilities or the parents. 
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3. All work/study programs for all students must include: 

a) the practical application of basic skills 

b) career exploration which is not sex-role stereotyped 

c) school supervised woric experience 

d) employability skills instruction 

e) the study of practical economics 

f) grades 9-12 accessibility to market-based vocational curriculum 

g) integration with other programs in the school and with other 
agencies in the district 

C. The lEP committee must justify "removal from the regular education 
enviroimient" when designing a community based work experience for 
a student. 

An '' ann ual goal" must address the specific vocational or career skill which is 
to be achieved through the work experience. 

The "present levels of educational performance" related to the vocational 
skill goal must be documented and must demonstrate the "individual student’s 
needs" for services in that area. This could be accomplished through a 
functional vocational evaluation, a curriculum based vocational evaluation, or 
a vocational preference evaluation, but should be quantifiable and replicable. 

In addition, for 16 year olds and above, this component of the lEP could be 
used to report the student’s "preferences and interests" in the vocation- 
al/career area. If it is a continuation goal from the previous lEP, it could be 
extrapolated from the previous lEPs short-term objectives’ evaluation 
outcomes. 

The lEP committee must list short-term objectives, ideally sequential, which 
wiU enable the student to accomplish the vocational skill goal. The objectives 
must allude to the work experience, what instruction is being provided, and 
what employment outcome is desired. The instmctional objectives must be 
stated in such a way as their accomplishment can be measured. 

The IBP committee must develop an evaluation plan for every objective, which 
states what the criterion of success is, how it will be measur^ and when it 
will be measured, ("objective evaluation criteria, evaluation procedures 
and evaluation schedule") 

The lEP committee must state what specific educational services wiU be 
provided to meet this armual vocational/ work goal. Examples could be: 

1. Job finding and placement by the work/study coordinator in the district; 



2. Securing a job training program through the Private Industry Council 
and local Job Training Partnership Act coordinator; 

3. Providing vocational coursework, in the district or the local WTCS, 
which relates to the student’s job placement. 

I. The DBP committee must state the related services the student will need in 
order to benefit from the special education program. Examples of related 
services which might be necessary to reach the vocational goal are: 

1. Under "rehabilitation counseling services," group instruction, provided 
by the DVR counselor, on available community jobs and DVR services 
which can assist students in accessing and keeping them; 

2. Under "developmental, corrective and other supportive services," 
securing a special minimum wage license from DILHR for the student; 

3. Under "transportation," providing cab fare or bus passes for the student 
to get to the community work site; 

4. Under "parent counseling and training," inservices and worksite 
visitations for reluctant parents to demonstrate the feasibility of 
community integration and employment for their child with disabilities. 

IX. How does an lEP committee go about their task of stating "needed transition 

services, and interagency responsibilities or linkages" for this example of a work 
experience? 

A. The lEP conunittee must state the transition services the student needs. 

Examples of "coordinated sets of activities" in this area of vocational training 
will require lEP committee participation from the respective vocational experts 
(vocational instructor, LVEC, DVI, DVR, WTCS counselor, JTPA teacher, 
etc.) and are: 

1. Enrollment in the district’s Tech Prep program (coordinated between 
the WTCS and district); 

2. On-the-job training supervised by DVR and paired with instruction 
from the special education program; 

3. Enrollment in a district’s cooperative business program with linkage 
support from the designated vocational instructor (DVI) and special 
instruction from the special education program. 
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B, How other agencies participate in the D3P development needs to be established 
by administrative agreements among those agencies and the district. Linkages 
can be addressed on the IHP by statements indicating that referrals will be 
made on specific dates to t^ropriate agencies, consultation with involved 
agencies will occur on a periodic basis, etc. Such statements could be made 
under lEP headings of "objectives, related services or action taken." Examples 
of interagency responsibilities and linkages in the area of vocational skills 
are: 

1. IBP referral to a County Developmental Disabilities board of a 16 year 
old who is "not expected to be enrolled in an educational program 2 
years from the date of the rqrort and may require services" of "special 
living arrangements" from that board, ss. 115.85(4); 

2. Commitment from the WTCS transition specialist to assist the EEN 
student who is enrolled in the high school and taking a vocational class 
at the WTCS part-time; 

3. Commitment from the DVR counselor to assess the EEN student to 
determine eligibility for DVR services; 

4. Co mmitm ent from the Developmental Disabilities Office to provide 
legal services to the student and insure that social security benefits are 
in place. 



Placing a Child in the Least Restrictive Environment 



Least restrictive environment (LRE) is a key idea underpinning the special education process. 
Often the best way to define something is to show how it should operate. That being the 
case, saying every child with a disability has a right to be educated in the "least restrictive 
environment" means each child should 



• be educated to the maximum extent appropriate with children who are not 
disabled; 

• only be removed from regular education when the nature or severity of the 
disability is such that education in regular classes with the use of supple- 
mentary aids and services cannot be achieved satisfactorily; 

# participate, to the maximum extent appropriate given the child’s individual 
needs, with nondisabled children in extracurricular activities, including meals 
and recess periods; 

# be educated in the school which the child would attend if not disabled unless 
required by the lEP; 

• be educated as close to the child’s home as possible; and 

# have a continuum of alternative placements available. 



The district must consider any harmful effects on the child or on the quality of services the 
child needs. A child’s placement in special education must be based on the lEP and must 
conform to the LRE requirements. The district must notify the parent in writing of its 
placement decision; and for the initial placement the parent must have given written consent 
before placement can happen. After the first placement, annual placement notices will be 
sent to the parent based on the annual lEP review. 

A child may be educated in the home or a hospital only with a physician’s statement that the 
child is unable to attend school. 

The placement offer developed to implement the lEP is done in two parts. 

The first part of the placement offer is developed by a group of people named by the director 
of special education or program designee for the district. TTiis group of people identifies the 
type of special education delivery model and level which would implement the EBP. As the 
group makes its decision, it must consider and document any potential harmful effect on the 
child or on the quality of services that the child needs, as well as other concerns, as follows: 

• To the maximum extent appropriate, a child with EEN must be educated with children 
who do not have EEN. 

• Special classes, separate schooling, or any other program that would remove a child 
with EEN from the regular educational environment may only be included when the 
nature and severity of the child’s disability is such that Vacation in regular classes 
with the use of supplementary aids and services cannot be achieved satisfactorily. 

• Alternative programs that are needed to implement the child’s EBP must be available. 

• Appropriate nonacademic and extracurricular services and activities must be provided. 

After the first group has made its decisions, a second group, including the director/designee 
will complete the placement offer. The second part of the placement offer identifies the 
specific location of the placement; that is, where the program will be provided. The 
director/designee must consider these requirements: 

• Unless the lEP of a child with EEN requires a different arrangement, the child will be 
educated in the school he or she would attend if not a child with EEN. 

• Special education and related services must be provided as close as possible to the 
child’s home. 

• A child with EEN may only be placed at home or in a hospital with a physician’s 
written statement that the child is unable to attend school. 

Once the placement offer is developed, it will be given or sent to the parents. If this is a 
child’s first placement in special education, the parents will be asked to give their consent for 
placement. Consent is voluntary and parents may refuse to give it. The parent’s original 
consent continues in effect unless it is revoked in writing. Consent is not required for future 
changes in placement, but the parents must be informed about those changes before they 
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happen. 



If the district does not have an appropriate placement in the district, it must offer to place the 
child in another public school program in the state as near as possible to the child’s home. If 
no such program is available in the public schools in the state, Ae district must offer to place 
the child in a public school program outside the state or in a private school. Any placement 
will be done at no cost to the parents. Before they can be made, out-of-state or private 
placements require the approval of the state superintendent. 
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Legislation And Court Decisions 
Have Helped People With Disabilities 
Move Into The Mainstream 

By john M. Williams 



The passage of the landmark Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA) reflects a 
national historic commitment within the United States to provide all of its citizens 
with equal protection under the law The ADA is the latest in a series of regulations 
and court decisions intended to provide people with disabilities equal access to their 
community and country. Many of these laws and judicial actions have served as a cor- 
nerstone for the ADA and will provide impetus for future activists. Equal Opportunity 
Publications, celebrating 25 years of publishing, is proud to note 25 of these accom- 
plishments in the hopes of encouraging our readers to continue the fight to bring 
pride and promise to all people with disabilities. 



1. The Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, as amended, 
authorizes esublishing and operating a federal-sute 
employment security system to help individuals find 
jobs and assist employers in locating qualified work- 
ers. Amendments to the act in 1954 expanded the 
program by requiring every local employment ser- 
vice office to designate at least one staff member to 
help individuals with severe disabilities locate train- 
ing resources and suitable employment. 

2. The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. as 

amended, includes special provisions governing 
employment of people with disabilities in sheltered 
workshops and similar work settings. 

The Housing Act of 1964 amends Section 202 of 
the Housing Act of 1959 to extend housing loans to 
people with disabilities. 



4« The Social Security Amendments of 1965 

authorize special project grants for the develop- 
ment of comprehensive materials and child health 
care services and grants for multidisciplinary train- 
ing of specialists to work with children having dis- 
abling conditions. 

5. Amendments to the Social Security Act of 1935 

passed in 1966 direct the Secretary of the then 
Health. Education and Welfare Department to estab- 
lish an advisory council to study the question of pro 
viding health insurance to Social Security beneficia- 
ries who have disabilities. 

6. The Architectural Barriers Removal Act of 1968 

requires most buildings and facilities designed, con- 
structed. or altered with federal funds after 1969 to 
be accessible to persons with physical disabilities. 
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7* Section 503(a) of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 specifics that any contract in excess of 
$2,500 entered into by any federal department or 
agency for the procurement of personal propern* 
and nonpersonal services for the U.S. shall contain 
a provision requiring that in employing persons to 
carr\- out such contract, the party contracting with 
the U.S. shall take affirmative action to employ and 
advance in employment qualified individuals with 
disabilities. 

8* The Amtrak Improvement Act of 1973 establishes 
the National Railroad Passenger Corporation, which 
is to take all steps necessary’ to ensure that people 
with disabilities are not denied intercity transporta- 
tion on any passenger train operated by or on behalf 
of the corporation. 

9. The Developmental Disabilities Assistance Act 
of 1975 authorizes grant support for planning, coor- 
dinating. and delivering special services to persons 
with developmental disabilities. 

10* The Copyright Act of 1975 notes that Braille 
copies of materials are exempted from the statutory 
restriction against the importation of nondramatic, 
English language works not produced in the U.S. and 
Canada. 

11*^he Food Stamp Act of 1977 authorizes the 
issuance of stamps at no cost to eligible individuals 
or families, and established uniform national eligibil- 
ity standards. 

12* The Civil Rights Commission Act Amendments 
of 1978 expand the jurisdiction of the Civil Rights 
Commission to include protection against discrimina- 
tion on the basis of disability. 

13* The Civil Service Reform Act of 1978 mandates 
sweeping reforms in the employ'ment practices of 
the federal government. Agency heads are to employ 
reading assistants for employees who are blind and 
interpreting assistants for deaf employees, when 
such services are necessary' to enable people with 
disabilities to perform their work. Interpreters or 
reading assistants not assigned by the agency arc per- 
mitted to receive pay for their serv ices cither from 
the employee or from a nonprofit organisation. 

14* The Federal Advisory Committee Act is 

amended in 1980 to permit the employment of per- 
sonal assistants for federal employees with disabili- 
ties at their office and while traveling. 

15* The Food Security Act of 1985 expands the defi- 
nition of ’disabled” to include SSI recipients, and 
those people receiving other government disability' 
benefits. 



16* Baker et* al* v* Department of Environmental 
Conservation^ 1986— -The court rules that people 
with disabilities must have “meaningful access” to 
parks and. therefore, granting special permission for 
persons with disabilities to use motorized vehicles is 
not required. 

17* The Air Carrier Access Act of 1986 prohibits 
discrimination against “any otherwise qualified hand- 
icapped individual." 

18* The Enactment of the Tax Reform Act of 
1986 makes the $35,000 deduction for businesses 
removing architectural and transportation barriers 
to people with disabilities a permanent part of the 
tax code. 

19. Schuett Investment Co. v. Anderson, 1986 — 

The court rules that where a lease violation is casu- 
ally related to a tenant s disability, a landlord receiv- 
ing federal funds is obligated to make a reasonable 
accommodation. 

20. Grimaldo v. Continental Wingate Co., Inc*, 

1 987 — Jeffrey Bolthouse and Miguel Grimaldo claim 
that they had been denied federally subsidized apan- 
ments because of their disabilities. Bolthouse has 
schizophrenia and Grimaldo has cerebral palsy and 
uses a w'heelchair. The plantiffs seek injunctive 
relief, but the only question before the coun at the 
time is whether or not to grant a prcliminaiy injunc- 
tion requiring that the defendants allow them to 
move into the apanments. The plantiffs establish a 
strong likelihood of success on the merits of housing 
discrimination and the court grants their motion for a 
preliminary injunction. 

21* Anderson v. University of Wisconsin, 1988 — 

The court may determine whether a university 
improperly discriminates against a student on the 
basis of a disability, but not w'hether a student might 
succeed academically despite the university ’s unbi- 
ased determination that he or she would not. 

22* Honig v* Doe, 1988— The decisions of the case 
include that the Education of the Handicapped Act 
prohibits a school from unilaterally expelling stu- 
dents with disabilities because of a disability-related 
behavior: and school officials may seek a court 
injunction to prevent students with disabilities who 
are a danger to themselves or others from attending 
school. 

23* Rothschild v. Grottenhaler,1989— The school 
district must provide an interpreter for parents who 
are deaf at school-sponsored conferences. 

24* Davis v* Frank, 1989— The U.S. District Court for 
the Northern District of Illinois rules that the U.S. 
Posul Serx'ice violates the Rehabilitation Act when it 
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decides to deny Karen Davis, an applicant who is 
deaf, a clerk's position based on her disability. 

25* The Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA) — 

Title I ot' the law specifies that an employer, employ- 
ment agency*, labor organization, or a joint labor-man- 
agement committee may not discriminate against any 
qualified individual with a disability regarding any 
term, condition, or privilege of employment. Title I 
went into effect in July 1992 covering employers 
with 25 or more employees. In 1994. employees with 
1 5 or more employees are covered. 

Title II specifies that no qualified individual with 
a disability* may be discriminated against by a depan- 
ment. agency, special purpose district, or other 
instrumentality* of a state or local government. Title II 
includes specific requirements applicable to public 
transponation provided by public transit authorities. 
Title II became effective in January* 1992. 

Title in specifies that individuals shall not be dis- 
criminated against in the full and equal enjoyment of 
the goods, ser\*ices, facilities, privileges, advantages, 
and accommodations of any place of public accom- 
modation operated by a private entity^ on the basis of 
a disability. Titlf III became effective in January 1992. 

Title III also prohibits discrimination in public 



transponation ser\*ices provided by private entities, 
including the failure to make new over-the road 
buses accessible within five years from the date of 
enactment for large providers and six years for small 
providers. Title Ill's regulations were issued in Janu- 
ary 1992. 

Title r\' specifies that telephone ser\*ices offered 
to the general public must include interstate and 
intrastate communication relay ser\*ices so that such 
ser\ ices provide individuals w ho use nonvoice termi- 
nal devices (such as persons who are deaO with 
opponunities for communications that arc equiva- 
lent to those serv*iccs offered to persons able to use 
voice telephone. Regulations for Title IV become 
effective in February* 1993. 

Title V includes miscellaneous provisions includ- 
ing a construction clause explaining the relationship 
bctw*ccn the provisions in the ADA and the provi- 
sions in other federal and state law's; a construction 
clause explaining that the ADA does not disrupt the 
current nature of insurance underwriting; a prohibi- 
tion against retaliation; a clear statement that states 
arc not immune from actions in Federal Court for a 
violation of the law; a directive to the Architectural 
and Transportation Barriers Compliance Board; and 
authority to award attorney's fees. 0 
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introduction 

Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act has been with us since 1973 . Foj many years its 
mafn thrSst has been in the area of employment for individuals with handicaps and for 
nf minnritips However Within the last several years, the Office for Civil 
Snht^ tOCRrcharoe^^ ^th enforcement of Section 504, has become pro-active in the 
fie?d of education of handicapped individuals. Advocacy organizations and the legal 
!wSJmSS?srhave increaSngly focused on Section 504‘s requirements to insure 
the^education%s5m provides the full range of special accommodations and services 
neclssa^ Iffims with special needs to participate in and benefit from public 
eScSon programs and activities. The following information focuses upon the 
fnsSon iSSes of Section 504 (Subpart D). and not upon employment practices. 

Section 504 prohibits discrimination against handicapped persons, including both 
stuSs andS members by school districts receiving federal financial as&stance. 
This includes all programs or activities of the school district receiving f^eral funds, 
LnirrtS^rnf wheth^er the specific program or activity involved is a direct recipient of 
.undl Kded in the of Education regulations for Secfon 

S04 is the requirement that handioapped students be provided with a free ^propnate 

Cision ofapprffl “ocedumi safeguards i" ovary puWic so^^^^^^^^ 

the United States ^However, many schools remain unclear in their understanding of 
thfs po^ thel capacity to fully implement its requirements. 

All individuals who are disabled under the Individuals vrith Disabilities Eduction Act 
nnFA irralso cSns^^ be handicapped and therefore protected, under Sed on 

5 M However I°Sviduals who have been determined to be handicapped unde 
lechon 504 disabled under IDEA. These children require a response from 

the regular eduction staff and curriculum. With respect to handiwpped 

504 regulations. 

-disSiled- rs reserved for students who are eligible for services under IDEA. 

The IDEA defines as eligible only students who have certain 

program. 




An example of a student who is protected by Section 504, but who may not be covered 
by the IDEA, is one who has juvenile arthritis but who is not eligible for special 
education and related services through IDEA.. Such a student has a health impairmc.'.t 
but may not be covered by the IDEAlf he is not eligible to receive specially designed 
instruction (special education). However, the student is handicapped for purposes cf 
Section 504. A similar example might be a student with acquired immune deficiency 
syndrome (AIDS). Students with attention deficit disorder (ADD) or 
emotional/behavioral difficulties provide other examples. Such students may not meet 
the criteria for IDEA categories such as learning disabled, other health impaired, cr 
emotionally disturbed. However, if their disorders or conditions substantially limit their 
ability to function at school, they are handicapped within the meaning of Section 504 
and must be provided with the accommodations and special services necessary to 
benefit from FARE. 

If a district has reason to believe that, because of a handicap as defined under Section 
504, a student needs either special accommodations or related services in the regular 
setting in order to participate in the school program, the district must evaluate the 
student : if the student is determined to be handicapped under Section 504, the district 
must develop and implement a plan for the delivery of all needed services. Again, 
these steps must be taken even though the student is not covered by the IDEA special 
education provisions and procedures. 

What is required for the Section 504 evaluation and placement process is determined 
by the type of handicap believed to be present, and the type of services the student 
may need. The evaluation must be sufficient to accurately and completely assess the 
nature and extent of the handicap, and the recommended services. Evaluations more 
limited than a full special education evaluation may be adequate in some 
circumstances. For example, in the case of the student with juvenile arthritis, the 
evaluation might consist of the school nurse meeting with the parent and reviewing the 
student's current medical records. In the cases of students with ADD, current psycho- 
educational evaluations may be used in combination with appropriate medical 
information if such evaluation assessed the ADD issue. In other cases, additional . 
testing may be necessary. 

The determination of what sen/icas are needed must be made by a group of persons 
knowledgeable about the student. The group should review the nature of the 
handicap, how it affects the student's education, whether specialized services are 
needed, and if so what those services are. The decisions about Section 504 eligibility 
and services must be documented in the student's file and reviewed periodically. 

For the student with juvenile arthritis. Section 504 ser/icas might be the provision of a 
typing course and use of a typewrite r/word processor to improve writing speed or to 
provide a less painful means of writing. For the student with AIDS, Section 504 
services might be the administration and monitoring of medication, or a class schedule 
modified to address the student's stamina. For a student with ADD, services might 
include modification in the regular classroom, special assistance from an aide, a 
behavior plan, counseling, and/or the monitoring of medication. 

It should also be noted that, under Section 504, the parent or guardian must be 
provided with notice of actions affeaing the identification, evaluation, or placement of 



the student and are entitled to an impartial heanng if they 

decisions in these areas. For handicaps covered only by Section w04 and not the 

IDEA, a Section 504 hearing will have to be made available. 

In summary, it is important to keep in mind that some students who have physical or 
mental conditions that limit their ability to access and participate m the eduction 
program are entitled to rights (protection) under Section 504 even though they may not 
fall into IDEA categories and may not be covered by that law. 

It is also important to realize that Section 504 is ngi an aspect of "special education. 
Rather, it is a responsibility of the comprehensive general public educatiori systern. As 
such, building administrators and superintendents of schools are responsible for its 
implementation within districts. Special education administrators are participants but 
are not ultimately the responsible LEA administrators. 

The Council of Administrators of Special Education (CASE) has organized or 
developed this information from various existing documents as a resource for scnoo 
personnel nationally. We hope it serves to provide an '^creased understanding 
parameters of Section 504; how it compares and contrasts vyith the 
Federal Special Education Statute IDEA; and how powerful it is as a Civil Rights Law 
protecting the rights of the "qualified individuals (students) with hartdicaps in the 
United States" to be provided with full participation in and benefii^s 
(education) program or activity." This information is specnic to the Federal 
referenced. Additional requirements that may exist within certain state regulations are 
not addressed. We hope this information will be of help Jo ’ 

contact your local State Department of Education or the U.S. CDffice of Civil Rights. 
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STUDENT POPULATION 




IDEA;504 students section 504 STUDENTS ONLY 



Students are qualified under 
one or more of thirteen (13) 
IDEA disabling conditions. 
Specially designed individual 
education programs are 
planned for each student by 
lEP Teams 



Due to substantial mental or physical 
Impairments that limit one or more of the 
students major life activities, special 
accommodations to the student's program 
are required. A 504 accommodiation plan is 
designed for each student according to 
individual need. 

Examples of potential 504 handicapping 
conditions not typically covered under 
IDEA are; , 

•communicable diseases • HiV, Tuberculosis 
•medical conditions • asthma, allergies, 
diawstes, heart disease 
•temporary medical conditions due to illness 
or accident 

•Attention Deficit Disorder (ADD, ADHA) 
•behavioral difficulties 
•drug/aicohol addiction 
•other conditions 



COMPONENT 

General Purpose 



Who is Protected? 



Responsibility to 
Provide a Free and 
Appropriate Public 
Education (FAPE) 






IDEA AND SECTION 504 
A COMPARISON 



IDEA 



SgCTlQN 504 



Is a Federal funding statute 
whose purpose is to pro- 
vide financial aid to 
states in their efforts to 
ensure adequate and 
appropriate services for 
disabled children. 



Is a broad civil rights law which 
protects the rights of individuals 
with handicaps in programs and 
activities that receive Federal 
financial assistance from the 
U.S. Department of Education. 



Identifies ail school-aged 
children who fall within one 
or more specific categories 
of qualifying conditions. 



Identifies all school-age children 
as handicapped who meet the 
definition of qualified 
handicapped person; i.e., (1) has 
or (2) has had a physical or 
mental impairment which 
substantially limits a major life 
activity, or (3) is regarded as 
handicapped by others. Major 
life activities include walking, 
seeing, hearing, speaking, 
breathing, learning, working, 
caring for oneself and performing 
manual tasks. The handicapping 
condition need only substantially 
limit one major life activity in 
order for the student to be 
eligible. 



Both laws require the provision of a free appropriate public 
education to eligible students covered under them including 
individually designed instruction. The Individual Educatiori 
Program (lEP) of IDEA will suffice for Section 504 wntten plan. 



Requires a written lEP 
document with specific 
content and a required 
number of specific 
participants at the lEP 
meeting. 



"Appropriate education" 
means a program designed 
to provide "educational 
benefit." Related 



Does not require a written lEP 
document, but does require a 
plan. It is recommended 
that the district document that a 
group of persons knowledgeable 
about the student convened and 
specified the agreed upon 
services. 

"Appropriate" means an 
education comparable to the 
education provided to non- 
handicapped students, requiring 



r QMPONENT 





IDEA 



q> =<;^T1QN 504 



are provided if required 
for the student to benefit 
from specially designed 
instruction. 



that reasonable accommoda- 
tions be made. Related ser/icss, 
independent of any special 
education services as defined 
under IDEA, may be the 
reasonable accommodation. 



Special Education 
vs. 

Regular Education 



Funding 



Accessibility 



Procedural 

Safeguards 



A student is only eligible 
to receive IDEA services 
if the multidisciplinary 
team determines that the 
student is disabled under 
one or more of the specific 
qualifying conditions and 
requires specially designed 
instruction to benefit from 
education. 



Provides additional 
funding for eligible 
students. 



A student is eligible so long as 
s/he meets the definition of 
qualified handicapped person, 
i.e., (1) has or (2) has had a 
physical or mental impairment 
which substantially limits a major 
life activity, or (3) is regarded as 
handicapped by others, it is 
not required that the handicap 
adversely affect educational 
performance, or that the student 
need special education in order 
to be protected. 

Does not provide additional 
funds. IDEA funds may not be 
used to serve children found 
eligible only under Section 504. 



Requires that modifications 
must be made if necessary 
to provide access to a free 
appropriate education. 



Has regulations regarding 
building and program accessi- 
bility, requiring that reasonable 
accommodations be made. 



Both require notice to the parent or 

identiiication, evaiuation and/or piacement. iDEA procedures 
uyiit ciifftrfi for Section 504 implementation. 



Requires written notice. 



Delineates required 
components of written 
notice. 

Requires written notice 
prior to any change in 
placement. 



Does not require written notice, 
but a district would be wise to do 
so. 

Written notice not required, but 
indicated by good professional 
practice. 

Requires notice only before a 
"significant change" in 
placement. 
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IDEA 



SECTION 504 



COMPONENT 

Evaluations 



Placement 

Procedures 



A full comprehensive 
evaluation is required, 
assessing all areas 
related to the suspected 
disability. The child is 
evaluated by a multi- 
disciplinary team or group. 

Requires informed consent 
before an initial evaluation 
is conducted. 



Requires reevaluations to 
be conducted at least 
every 3 years. 

A reevaluation is not 
required before a 
significant change in 
placement. However, a 
review of current evaluation 
data, including progress 
monitoring, is strongly 
recommended. 

Provides for independent 
educational evaluation, 
at district expense If parent 
disagrees with evaluation 
obtained by school and 
hearing officer concurs. 



Evaluation draws on information 
from a variety of sources in the 
area of concern; decisions made 
by a group knowledgable about 
the student, evaluation data, and 
placement options. 



Does not require consent, only 
notice. However, good 
professional practice indicates 
informed consent. 

Requires periodic reevaluations. 
IDEA schedule for reevaluation 
will suffice. 

Reevaluation is required before 
a significant change in 
placement. 



No provision for independent 
evaluations at district expense. 
District should consider any 
such evaluations presented. 



When Interpreting evaluation data and making placement 
decisions, both laws require districts to; 

a. Draw upon information from a variety of sources 

b. Assure that all information is documented and considered. 

c. Ensure that the eligibility decision is made by a group of 
persons including those who are knowledgeable about the 
child, the meaning of the evaluation data and placement 

options. . .. 

d. Ensure that the student is educated with his/her nonhandi- 
capped peers to the maximum extent appropriate (least 
restrictive environment). 



An lEP review meeting A meeting is not required for 
is required before any any change in placement, 
change in placement. 
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rOMPONENT 

Grievance 

Procedure 



Due Process 



Exhaustion 



Enforcement 



IDEA SECTION 5Q4 

Does not require a Requires districts with more than 

grievance procedure, nor 15 employees to (1) designate 
a compliance officer. an employee to be resporisible 

for assuring district compliance 
with Section 504 and (2) provide 
a grievance procedure for 
parents, students and 
employees. 

Both statutes require districts to provide impartial hearings for 
parents or guardians who disagree with the identification, 
evaluation or placement of a student. 



Delineates specific 
requirements. 



Requires the parent or 
guardian to pursue 
administrative hearing 
before seeking redress in 
the courts. 

Enforced by the U.S. Office 
of Special Education 
Programs. Compliance is 
monitored by the State 
Department of Education 
and the Office of Special 
Education Programs. 

The State Department 
of Education resolves 
complaints. 



Requires that the parent have an 
opportunity to participate and be 
represented by counsel. Other 
details are left to the discretion of 
the local school district. Policy 
statements should clarify specific 
details. 

Administrative hearing not 
required prior lO OCR 
involvement or court action; 
compensatory damages 
possible. 

Enforced by the U.S. Office of 
Civil Rights. 



State Department of Education 
has no monitoring, complaint 
resolution or funding 
involvement. 
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A — Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, including Definitions 
B — Discrimination under Section 504 
C — Section 504 Policy Statement/LEA Samples 
D — Procedural Safeguards/Parent Rights 
E — Section 504 Policy/Procedures Checklist 

P Parent/Student Rights in Identification, Evaluation and Placement 

G When School Staff Should Consider the Existence of a Handicap 

f-l Appropriate Questioning Sequence When the Existence of a Handicapping 

Condition is Suspected 

I — Classroom and Facility Accommodations 

J — Student Accommodation Plan and Information Regarding Section 504 
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SECTION 504 OF THE REHABILITATION ACT OF 1973 

■NO othemise qu^ified ^ excWeS 

reason of her or his the benefits of or be' sublected to discrimination 

from the participation in. f or under any 

O' »V .he united States Post^ 

Service.’ (29 U.S.C. Sec.794) pgp,jj,T,oNS 



individual with 
handicaps 



(i) has a physteal or mental impairment which ^bstantially 
Ls one or m^^ of such persbn’s major life activrt.es. 

(ii) has a record of such impairment, or 

(iih is regarded as having such an impairment. 

(29 U.S.C. Sec.706(8)) 



s. /a* sMAntai -iA) anv Dhvsiological disorder or condition, cosmetic 

filiSment Silglrtm^e7or^^^^^^^^ loss affecting one or more of the 

intpairma t following body systems: neurological; musculoskeletal, 

special sense-organs; respiratory; 

cardiovascular; reproductive; digestive; genito-unnary, hermic 
andMvmohatic; skin; and endrocrine; or 
(B) any^ nnental or psychological <llsorder. such as mertal 
retardation, organic brain syndrome, emotional or menta 
illness, and specific ‘earning disabilities. 

(34 Code of Federal Regulations Part 104.3) 

m.lor Ilf. .Ctivifl.. 

and working." « 

(34 Code of Federal Regulations Part 104.3) 



has a record of 
such an 
impairment 

is regarded at 
having an 
impairment 



■ has a histoiy of. or has been classified as having, a m^al 
or p^sical im^irment that substantially limits one or more 

major life activities." « 

(34Xode of Federal Regulations Part 104.3) 

- (A) has a ohvsical or mental impairment that does not 
StibwSy Wnfmaior life activities M is treated by a 

recipient as constituting such a ‘>m»tation; e..het 9 ntiaiiv 

(B) has a physical or mental impairment 

limits major life activities only as a result of the attitudes o 

others toward such h.it k treated by a 

(C) has none of the impairments defined but is treateo oy a 

recipient as having such an . aa 

(WCode of Federal Regulations Part 104.3) 
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APPENDIX B 



DISCRIMINATION UNDER SECTION 504 

Discrimination under Section 504 occurs when a r^pient of 

1 Denies a handicapped person the opportunity to participate in or benefit from 
an aid benefit or sen/ice which is afforded nonhandicapped students (e.g., 
distriS ^actice of refusing to allow any student on an lEP the opportunity to be 
on the honoi roll; denial of credit to a student whose absenteeism is related to 
his/her handicapping condition; expelling a student for behavior relaxed to 
his/her handicapping condition; refusing to dispense medication to a student 
who could not attend school otherwise). 

2 Fails to afford the handicapped person an opportunity to participate in or benefit 

from the aid, benefit, or service that is equal to that J?.!!;®'’® 'f-J*- 

applying a policy that conditions interscholastic sports eligibility on the student s 
receiving passing grades in five subjects without regard to the student s 
handicapping condition). 

3. Fails to provide aids, benefits, or services to the handicapped person 

effective as those provided to nonhandicapped persons (e.g., placing a student 
with a hearing impairment in the front row as opposed to providing her with an 
interpreter). Note: “Equally effective" means equivalent as opposed to 
identical. Moreover, to be equally effective, an aid, Iwnefit or yivic a need n ot 
produce equal results; it must mere l y afford an equal oOPOrtUrillY lO acnieys 
equal results . 

4 Provide different or separate aids, benefits or services unless such action is 
necessary to be as effective as the aids, benefits or services provided to 
nonhandicapped students (e.g., segregating students in separate classes, 
schools or facilities, unless necessary). 

5. Aids or perpetuates discrimination by providing significant assistance to an 
agency, organization or person that discriminates on the basis 

(e.g., sponsoring a student organization that excludes persons with handicaps). 

6. Denies a person with handicaps the opportunity to participate ^ 

planning or advisory board strictly because of his/her handicapping 

7. Otherwise limits the enjoyment of any right, 

enjoyed by others (e.g., prohibiting a person with a physical handicap from 

using a service dog at school). 

8. In determining the site or location of a facility, makes 

exclude persons with handicaps, denies them ^ 

subjects them to discrimination. In Hendncks v. Gilhool, EHLR W .352 (19^ 

the pSinsylvania Department of Education 

section and the EHA by allowing students j®® ^ 

inferior facilities, such as trailers, wings in basements and unnecessaniy 

restrictive classrooms due to a lack of classroom space. 
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SECTION 504 POLICY STATEMENT 

Local school districts may wish to review their existing "nondiscrimination policy" with 
particular emphasis on Subpart D of Section 504. In some instances, the existing 
policy may be sufficient, in other instances, districts may wish to revise existing policy 
or develop a separate statement concerning non-discrimination in educational 
programs. As a minimum, a local school district policy should include: 

an affirmative statement that the district does not discriminate on the 
basis of handicap. 

reference to Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 

reference to a referral/evaluation/placement process for students 
suspected of being handicapped under Section 504. 

Sample Section 504 Policy Statements 

Option A 

The District will identify, evaluate and provide an appropriate public education to 
students who are handicapped within the meaning of Section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973. 

Option B 

It is the policy of the Board of Education to provide a free and appropriate public 
education to each handicapped student within its jurisdiction, regardless of the nature 
or severity of the handicap. 

It is the intent of the district to ensure that students who are handicapped within the 
definition of Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 are identified, evaluated and 
provided with appropriate educational sen/ices. 

Option C 

It is the policy of the Board of Education to provide a free and appropriate public 
education to each handicapped student within its jurisdiction, regardless of the nature 
or severity of the handicap. 

It is the Intent of the district to ensure that students who are handicapped within the 
definition of Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 are identified, evaluated and 
provided with appropriate educational services. Students may be handicapped under 
this policy even though they do not require services pursuant to the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA). 

Due process rights of handicapped students and their parents under Section 504 will 
be enforced. 

is the coordinator of Section 504 activities. 
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PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS/PARENT RIGHTS 

There are several times during the planning process when parents/guardians should 
be provided their rights under Section 504; 

1 . When eligibility is determined. 

2. When a plan is developed. 

3. Before there is a significant change in the plan for services. 

Notification should include the following rights under Section 504; 

1 . Right to file a grievance with the school district over an alleged violation of 
Section 504 regulations. 

2. Right to have an evaluation that draws on information from a variety of sources. 

3. Right to be informed of any proposed actions related to eligibility and plan for 
services. 

4. Right to examine all relevant records. 

5. Right to receive all information in the parent's/guardian's native language and 
primary mode of communication. 

6. Right to periodic re-evaluations and an evaluation before any significant 
change In program/service modifications. 

7. Right to an impartial hearing if there is disagreement with the school district's 
proposed action. 

8. Right to be represented by counsel in the impartial hearing process. 

9. Right to appeal the impartial hearing officer's decision. 

Section 604 regulations do ufll establish timelines for submission of a hearing request. 

Section 504 regulations do bqI define "impartial." However, in similar processes, 
impartial has been defined as a person not employed by or under contract with the 
district in any capacity. 

Section 504 regulations do jifil require that the selection of the hearing officer be a 
mutually agreed upon decision between the school district and the parents/guardians. 
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Section 504 Policy/Procedures Checklist 
Perry A. Zlrkei 
1991 



Does your school district provide, via policy or procedures, for: 



YES NO 



1 a continuing pnhiir notice that your district does not discriminate — — 
on the basis of handicap with regard to admission or access to 
and treatment or employment in your programs and activities? 

1 b. continuing internal notice (i.e., to staff and students) to the same — 

effect? [See CFR Sec. 1 04.8 and 1 04.32(b)] 

2. identification in those notices of Sec. 504 coordinator? 

(See 34 CFR Sec. 104.7(a) and 104.8] 

3 a prievancft procedure for handicap discrimination complaints 

that: ^ ^ « 

a) incorporates appropriate due process standards? — 

b) provides for the prompt and equitable resolution of 

those complaints? — 

[See 34 CRF Sec. 104.7(b)] 

4 reasonable accommodation for handicapped employees, such 
as each of the following unless it demonstrably would impose 
an "undue hardship" on the operation of the program: 

a. accommodations readily accessible to and usable by — . — 

handicapped persons? 

b. job restructuring and part-time or modified work — 

schedules? 

c. acquisition or modification of equipment or devices? __ 

d provision of readers or interpreters and other similar _ 

actions? [See 34 CFR Sec. 104.12] 

5. not using employment teste or other selection criteria that tend __ 

to screen out handicapped persons unless these criteria are 
demonstrably job related and unless effective alternatives are 
not available? [See 34 CFR Sec. 104.13(a)] 



6. not making preemoloyment inquiries as to whether the applicant 
is handicapped? [See 34 CFR Sec. 104.14(a)] 
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YES NO 



ready accessibility to handicapped persons to each of your 
programs and activities when viewed in its entirety? 

an individualized evaluation (in the native language) for any 
student who is believed to (a) have a physical or mental 
impairment which substantially limits one or more major life 
activities, (b) have a record of such impairment, or (c) be 
regarded as having such an impairment? 

[See 34 CFR Sec. 104.35 and 104.3(j)] 

for each student meeting any of the criteria in item #8, an 
appropriate education, which is defined as regular or special 
education and related aids and services that are designed to 
meet his/her individual needs as adequately as the needs of 
nonhandicapped persons are met and that are based upon 
procedures referred to in item #10? [See 34 CFR Sec.1 04.33] 

parental notice (in the native language) of the rights to: 

a) have an individualized evaluation (item #8)? 

b) examine relevant records? 

c) demand an impartial hearing with the opportunity to be 
represented by counsel? 

d) obtain a subsequent review? (See 34 CFR Sec. 104.36] 

When there are separate classrooms for special education, that 
these be comoarabia facilities to those for regular education? 
(See 34 CFR Sec. 104.34(c)] 

nonacademic and extracurricular services and activities so as 
to provide handicapped persons with an equal opportunity for 
participation? (See 34 CFR Sec. 104.37] 

reasonable access to your programs or activities, if any, of: 

a) preschool education ? 

b) day oare? 

c) adult education ? (See 34 CFR Sec. 104.38] 

meaningful access for handicapped parents to school-initiated 
activities in addition to the academic and/or disciplinary aspects 
of their child’s education? 
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Sample 

PARENT/STUDENT RIGHTS IN IDENTIFICATION, 
EVALUATION AND PLACEMENT 

Please Keep This Explanation tor Future Reference 

(Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973) 

The following is a description of the rights granted by federal law to students with 
handicaps. The intent of the law is to keep you fully informed feci^ 

about your child and to inform you of your rights if you disagree with any of these 

decisions. 

You have the right to: 

Have your child take part in, and receive benefits from public education 
programs without discrimination because of his/her handicapping conditions, 

Have the school district advise you of your rights under federal law; 

Receive notice with respect to identification, evaluation, or placement of your 
child; 

4 Have your child receive a free appropriate public educarion. This inclines the 
right to be educated vrith nonhandicapped students to 'hem®"™™ 
appropriate, it also includes the right to have the school distnct rn^ 
reasonable accommodations to allow your child an equal opportunity to 
p8fticip3t6 in school and school-ralatad activitiss. 

5. Have your child educated in facilities and receive services comparable to those 
provided nonhandicapped students; 

6. Have your child receive special education and rented se«i^^^^ is found 
to be eligible under the individuals with Disabilities Education Act (PL loi 4/b) 
or Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act; 

7 Have evaluation, educational, and placement dedsions ® 

variety of information sources, and by persons who know the student, the 

evaluation data, and placement options; 

R Have transDortation provided to and from an alternative placement ^ttir^ at no 
yreawr cosuo bs incurred if the student were placed m a 

program operated by the district. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 



■5C.3 
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9. Have your child be given an equal opportunity to participate in nonacademic 
and extracurricular activities offered by the district; 

10 Examine all relevant records relating to decisions regarding your child’s 
identification, evaluation, educational program, and placement; 

1 1 . Obtain copies of educational records at a reasonable cost unless the fee would 
effectively deny you access to the records; 

12. A response from the school district to reasonable requests for explanations and 
interpretations of your child’s records; 

13. Request amendment of your child’s educational records If there Is reason^le 
cause to believe that they are Inaccurate, misleading or otherwise m violation ot 
the privacy rights of your child. If the school district refuses this request for 
amendment, it shall notify you within a reasonable time, and advise you of the 
right to a hearing; 

14. Request mediation or an Impartial due process hearing related to decisions or 
actions regarding your child’s Identification, evaluation, educational program or 
placement. You and‘the student may take part in the hearing and have an 
attorney represent you. Hearing requests must be made to 



1 5. Ask for payment of reasonable attorney fees if you are successful on your claim; 

16. File a local grievance. 

The person in this district who is responsible for assuring that the district complies with 

Section 504 is - 

Telephone Number • 
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lAfUCM QrHOOL STAFF SHOULD CONSIDER THE EXISTENCE 
OF HANDICAP and SECTION 504 PROTECTION 



* When suspension or expulsion is being considered for any student; 

* When retention is being considered for any student; 

* When a student shows a pattern of not benefitting from the instmction 
being provided; 

* When a student returns to school after a serious illness or injury, 

* When a student is referred for evaluation but It is determined not to do an 
evaluation under the IDEA; 

* When a student is evaluated and is found not to qualify for Special 
Education services under the IDEA; 

* When a student exhibits a chronic health condition; 

« When a student is identified as "at risk" or exhibits the potential for 
dropping out of school; 

* When substance abuse is an issue; 

^ When a handicap of any kind is suspected. 

* When a new building or remodeling is being considered, 
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APPROPRIATE QUESTIONING SEQUENCE WHEN THE 
EXISTENCE OF A HANDICAPPING CONDITION IS SUSPECTED: 

Is the student handicapped under Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973? 

A. Definition of "handicapped" under SECTION 504 

1 . is any person who has a physical or mental impairment which 
substantially limits one or more of such person's major life activities, 
or 

2. has a record of such impairment, jai 

3. is regarded (perceived) as having such an impairment. 

If the answer to the question in I above is 

A. Does the student need (qualify for) Special Education services under the 
IDEA (formerly EHA, PL 94-142)? 

B. What does the student need in order to be afforded access to a FREE 
APPROPRIATE PUBLIC EDUCATION (FAPE)? 

C. What is the appropriate placement for the provision of services chosen 
after consideration of the full continuum of placement options? 

1 . if the appropriate placement is regular education, what interventions 
or adaptations are needed? 

2. If the appropriate placement is special education, what is the LEAST 
RESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENT (LRE)? 

if the answer to the question In I above is "no." 

A. Maintain documentation about the decision that includes the following: 

1 . The identity of the persons involved in the group that made the 
decision which reflects that they were knowledgeable about the child. 

2. The evaluation data that was used to make the decision with any 
interpretations that might be required. 

3. Placement options that were considered. 

B. Provide WRITTEN NOTICE of the decision to the parent(s) which must 
include a complete statement of the parents' and student's rights under 
the IDEA and Section 504. 
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CLASSROOM 



AND FACILITY 



ACCOMMODATIONS 



As local districts develop policies and procedures for guiding the referral and 
identification of students determined to be handicapped under Section 504, it is cntical 
that information concerning this law and its impact on local school districts be shared^ 
with principals and building*level staff. The intent of Section 504 is to "accommodate 
for differences within the regular education environment. For this to be accomplished, 
all staff must be provided with awareness activities and given specific information 
concerning the district’s procedures for dealing with Section 504 referrals. 

As individual students are identified, the classroom teacher may need specific training 
in the area of the identified handicap (e.g.. training from the school nurse on danger 
signs of an impending asthma attack, training from a physical ther^i^ on correct 
positioning of a wheelchair-bound student at his/her desk, etc.) The following 
classroom/facility accommodations are presented as examples of ways in which 
Section 504 handicaps may be successfully addressed within the regular education 
environment. 




Communication 

A. There may be a need to modify parent/student/teacher communications. 
For example: 

-develop a daily/weekly journal 
-develop parent/student/school contacts 
-schedule periodic parent/teacher meetings 
-provide parents with duplicate sets of texts 

B. There may be a need to modify staff communications. For example: 

-identify resource staff 
-network with other staff 

-schedule building team meetings . • , 

-maintain on-going communication with building pnncipal 

C. There may be a need to modify school/community agency 
communication. For example, with parent consent: 

-identify and communicate with appropriate agency personnel working 
with student 

-assist in agency referrals 

-provide appropriate carryover in the school environment 
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II. organlzatlon/Managoment 

A. There may be a need to modify the instructional day. For example: 

-allow studant mor© time to pass in hallways 
-modify class schedule 

B. There may be a need to modify the classroom organization/structure. 

For example; 

-adjust placement of student within classroom (e.g.. study carrel, 
proximity to teacher, etc.) 

-increase/decrease opportunity for 

-determine appropriate classroom assignment (e.g.. open versus 
stnjctured) 

*r9duco extomal stirnuli 

c. There may be a need to modify the district’s pol -r^es/procedures. 

For example; 

-allow increase in number of excused absences for health reasons 

-adiust transportation/parking arrangements 

-approve eai^ dismissal for service agency appointments 

III. Alternative Teaching Strategies 

A There may be need to modify teaching methods. For example; 

-adjust testing procedures (e.g.. length of time, administer orally, tape 

-inSvi^ualiz© classroom/homework assignments . x 

-Se (computers, tape recorders, calculators, etc.) 

B. There may be a need to modify materials. For example; 

:S miKte' address the student's learning style (e.g.. visual. 

tactile, auditory, etc.) . 

-adiust reading level of matenais 




3i?‘d 
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IV. 




Student Precautions 

A. There may be a need to modify the classroom/building climate for health 
purposes. For example: 

-use an air purifier in classroom 
-control temperature 

-accommodate specific allergic reactions 

B. There may be a need to modify classroom/building to accommodate 
equipment needs. For example: 

-plan for evacuation for wheelchair-bound students 
-schedule classes in accessible areas 

C. There may be a need to modify building health/safety procedures. 

For example: 

-administer medication 
-apply universal precautions 
-accommodate special diets 
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STUDENT ACCOMMODATION PLAN 

NAME:_ BIRTHDATE: GRADE: 

SCHOOL:^ date OF MEETING: 

1 . Describe the nature of the concern: 



2. Describe the basis for the determination of handicap (if any): 



3. Describe how the handicap affects a major life activity: 



4. Describe the reasonable accommodations that are necessary: 



Review/Reassessment Date:, 
(must he completed) 

Participants (Name and title) 



cc: Student's Cumulative Rie 

Attachment: Information Regarding Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1 973. 
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INFORMATION REGARDING SECTION 504 
OF THE REHABILITATION ACT OF 1973 



Section 504 is an Act which prohibits discrimination against persons with a handicap 
in any program receiving Federal financial assistance. The Act defines a person with 
a handicap as anyone who: 

1 . has a mental or physical impairment which substantially limits one or 
more major life activities (major life activities include activities such as 
caring for one's seif, performing manual tasks, walking, seeing, hearing, 
speaking, breathing, learning and working); 

2. has a record of such an impairment; or 

3. is regarded as having such an impairment. . 



In order to fulfill its obligation under Section 504, the 

school district recognizes a responsibility to avoid discrimination in policies and 
practices regarding its personnel and students. No discrimination against any person 
with a handicap will knowihgly be permitted in any of the programs and practices in 
the school system. 



The school district has specific responsibilities under the Act, which include the 
responsibility to identify, evaluate, and if the child is determined to be eligible under 
Section 504, to afford access to appropriate educational services. 

if the parent or guardian disagrees with the determination made by the professional 
staff of the school district, he/she has a right to a hearing with an impartial hearing 
officer. 



The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act (FERPA) also specifies rights related to 
educational records. This Act gives the parent or guardian the right to: 1) Inspect and 
review his/her child's educational records; 2) make copies of these records; 3) receive 
a list of all individuals having access to those records; 4) ask for an explanatiori of any 
Item in the records; 5) ask for an amendment to any report on the grounds that it is 
inaccurate, misleading, or violates the child's rights; and 6) a hearing on the issue if 
the school refuses to make the amendment. 

If there are questions, please feel free to contact , 504 

coordinator for the school district, at phone number 
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E. THE AMERICANS WITH DISABILITIES ACT 

The Law and its Impact on Postsecondary Education 



What is the law? 

The Americans with Disabilities Act 
of 1990 (ADA) is the civil rights guar- 
antee for persons with disabilities in 
the United States. It provides pro- 
tection from discrimination for indi- 
viduals on the basis of disability. The 
ADA extends civil rights protections 
for people with disabilities to employ- 
ment in the public and private sec- 
tors, transportation, public accom- 
modations, services provided by state 
and local government, and telecom- 
munication relay services. 

What is the ADA's 
definition of a “person 
with a disability”? 

A “person with a disability” is any- 
one with a physical or mental impair- 
ment that substantially limits one or 
more major life activities, such as car- 
ing for one's self, performing manual 
tasks, walking, seeing, hearing, 
speaking, breathing, learning, and 
working. In addition to those people 
who have visible disabilities — per- 
sons who are blind, deaf, or use a 
wheelchair — the definition includes 
people with a whole range of invis- 
ible disabilities. These include psy- 
chological problems, learning disabili- 
ties, or some chronic health impair- 
ment such as epilepsy, diabetes, ar- 
thritis, cancer, cardiac problems, HIV/ 
AIDS, and more. (Documentation of 
the disability may be required.) A per- 
son is considered to be a person with 
disability if he/she has a disability, 
has a record of a disability, or is re- 
garded as having a disability. 



How docs the ADA affect 
institutions of higher 
education? 

The ADA upholds and extends the 
standards for compliance set forth in 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973 to employment practices, com- 
munications, and all policies, proce- 
dures and practices that impact on 
the treatment of students with dis- 
abilities. Employment issues for all 
institutions are covered under Title 
I. For all activities, public institu- 
tions are covered under Title II; pri- 
vate institutions are covered under 
Title III. 

Because of the public attention given 
to the passage and implementation of 
the ADA, renewed attention is being 
focused on disability access to insti- 
tutions of higher education. This fo- 
cus includes the whole scope of the 
institution's activities, including fa- 
cilities, programs, and employment. 

Employment issues 
under the ADA 

University and college personnel will 
be asked to make “reasonable 
accommodations” within the employ- 
ment process to insure nondiscrimi- 
nation on the basis of disability. In- 
stitutions should be prepared to 
accommodate persons with disabili- 
ties qualified to work in campus of- 
fices and departments in all aspects 
of employment including recruitment, 
application, hiring, benefits, promo- 
tion, evaluation, and termination. 
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This includes: 

• active recruitment of qualified per- 
sons with disabilities for open posi- 
tions 

• changes in qualifying examinations 
and interviewing questions 

• changes to training materials, and 
training policies 

• provision of qualified readers or in- 
terpreters, as well as technology 
that will allow employees with dis- 
abilities to be fully functional 
within the employment setting. 

Areas of review for an ADA 
self-evaluation 
Public institutions of higher educa- 
tion are responsible for having a 
clearly established grievance proce- 
dure for persons with disabilities who 
feel their rights have been violated 
under the ADA. Moreover, each in- 
stitution is responsible for conduct- 
ing a self-evaluation of its prepared- 
ness, as well as ongoing review of pos- 
sible barriers in the following areas: 

• There may be no exclusion on the 
basis of disability. 

• There may be no discrimination 

through contract. • 

• Participation should be in the most 
integrated setting possible. 

•There may be no discrimination 
through eligibility criteria. 

• Reasonable modification's in poli- 
cies, practices, and procedures must 



be made as necessary to avoid dis- 
crimination on the basis of disabil- 
ity. 

• Modifications must be made to al- 
low the presence/use of service ani- 
mals. 

• There may be no discrimination 
through association with a person 
with a disability. 

• Surcharges to cover the costs of 
accommodations may not be im- 
posed solely on persons with dis- 
abilities. 

• Examinations and courses must be 
accessible. 

• There may be no discrimination 
because of insurance constraints. 

• There may be no harassment or re- 
taliation against individuals who 
are accessing their rights under the 
law or against those who assist 
people with disabilities in access- 
ing their rights. 

Of particular importance in making 
appropriate accommodations for stu- 
dents with disabilities are the man- 
dates for making modifications as 
needed in policies, practices, and pro- 
cedures and for assuring accessibil- 
ity of examinations and courses. As 
required under Section 504, this in- 
cludes all aspects of academic and 
nonacademic activities including ad- 
missions and recruitment, admission 
to programs, academic adjustments, 
housing, financial assistance, physi- 
cal education and athletics, and coun- 
seling. 



For further information: 

HEATH Resource Center 
American Council on Education 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 800 
Washin^on, DC 20036*1193 
202*939*9320 or 800*644*3284 
(Both numbers are TT and 
Voice.) 
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ADAIIiances 



Fig ure 1.1. 

Employment Provisions Of The ADA, 

Section 504 And The Wisconsin Fair Employment Act 



Issue 



Definition of disabiiily 



ADA 



Section 504 Regs 



"Quaiified" indMduai 
with a disability 



Reasonable 

accommodation 



Disability with respect to an 
individual meairs: 

• a physical or mental 

impairment which sub- | ability." 
stantially limits one or 
more major life activi- 
ties of such individual; 
a record of having such 
an impairment; or 
being regarded as hav- 
ing such an impairment 



dual with a disabil- 
ity aefinition is similar to 
the ADA'sdefinitionof "dis^ 



Wisconsin Act 



Being "qualified" meairs that 
an individual with a disabil- 
ity can, with or without rea- 
sonable accommodation, 
perform the essential func- 
tions of the employment po- 
sition that such an individual 
holds or desires. 



"Handicapped indi- 
vidual" means an indi- 
vidual who: 

has physical or men- 
tal impairment that 
makes achievement 
unusually difficult or 
limits capacity to 
work; 

has a record of such 
impairment; or 
is perceived as hav- 
ing such impairment. 



"Qualified persons with dis- 
abilities" meaiTS a "handi- 
capped" person who, with 
reasonable accommodation, 
canperformtheessential func- 
tions of the job in question. 



An individual's ability to 
adequately undertake the 
job-related responsibili- 
ties of that individual's 
employment, member- 
ship or licensure. 



Reasonable accommodations 
are modifications or adjust- 
ments to job-related settings 
or issues whichenablea quali- 
fied individual with a disabil- 
ity to compete equally for a 
desired positiorv affecting: 

• job application; 

• work environment or 
circumstances under 
which position held or 
desired is customarily 
performed; 

• equal benefits and privi- 
leges of employment as 
are enjoyed by other 
similarly situated em- 
ployees without dis- 
abilities. 



Making facilities used by 
employees readily accessible 
and usable by "persons with 
disabilities." 



No definition — defined 
through case law. 



ERIC 
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The Basics 



Figure 1.1. continued 



Issue 



ADA 



Section 504 Regs 



Wisconsin Aci 



Undue hardship 



General rules against 
discrimination 



"Undue hardship*' means an 
action requiring significant 
difficulty or expense. In de- 
termining whether an ac- 
commodation would impose 
an undue hardship on a cov- 
ered entity, factors to be con- 
sidered include: 

• nature and cost; 

• overall financial re- 
sources of the facility or 
facilities involved (in- 
cluding the number of 
persons employed at 
such facility and the ef- 
fect or impact on ex- 
penses and resources); 

• overall financial re- 
sources of entire busi- 
ness; and 

• type of operation, includ- 
ing the structure and 
functions of the work 
force, administrativeand 
fiscal relationship of the 
facility in question tocov- 
ered business. 



The ADA prohibits discrimi- 
nation because of disability 
in regard to application pro- 
cedures, hiring, promotion, 
discharge, compensation, 
training and other terms, 
conditions, and privileges of 
employment. Discrimina- 
tion on the basis of disability 
includes: 

• limiting, segregating, or 
classifying a job appli- 
cant for employment; 

• discriminatory contrao 
tual relationships; 

• usingdiscriminatorystan< 
daids, criteria, or meth 
ods of administration; 

• denying equal job ben- 
efits because of known 
relationships or associa 
tions with people who 
have disabilities; 



The recipient must make rea- 
sonable accommodations 
unless the recipient can show 
that the accommodation 
would impose an undue 
hardship on the operation of 
its program. Factors to be 
considered include: 

size of the program and 
its budget; 

type of operation; and 
^e nature of the cost of 
the accommodation. 

Denial of employment based 
on the need to make accom- 
modation is prohibited. 



Prohibits discrimination 
solely on the basis of "disabil- 
ity." There is a broad prohibi- 
tion of discriminatory actions 
by federal grant recipients 
with respect to: recruitment, 
hiring, promotion, termina- 
tion, rates of pay, job assign- 
ments, training and other 
terms, privileges or conditions 
of employment on the basis of 
unlawful discrimination be- 
cause of a person's disability. 



Refusing to reasonably ac- 
commodate an employee's 
or prospective employee's 
handicap unless the em- 
ployer can demonstrate that 
the accommodation would 
pose a hardship on the 
employer's program, enter- 
prise or business. 



Employment discrimina- 
tion because of handicap in 
eludes, but is not limited to: 
contributing a lesser 
amount to fringe ben 
efits, including life or 
disability insurancecov 
erage, of any employee 
because of the 

employee's handicap; or 
refusing to reasonably 
accommodate an 
employee's or prospec 
tive employee's handi 
cap unless ^eemployer 
can demonstrate diat the 
accommodation would 
pose a hardship on the 
employer's program 
enterprise or business. 
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Figure 1.1. continued 



issue 


ADA 


Section 504 Regs 


Wisconsin Act 


General rules against 


• failing to make reason- 


Federal contractors covered 


It is not employment dis- 


discrimination. 


able accommodations 


by Section 503 must take af- 


crimination because of 


continued 


unless such accommo- 
dation would impose an 
undue hardship; 

• refusing to hire based on 
a need to make reason- 
able accommodation; 

• using non-job related 
tests which screen out 
individuals with dis- 
abilities; 

• using improper selec- 
tion criteria 

• administering improp- 
er tests concerning em- 
ployment. 


firmative action to employ 
individuals with "disabili- 
ties" and treat them without 
discrimination inall employ- 
ment practices. 


handicap to refuse to hire, 
employ, admit, or license 
any individual, or to dis- 
criminate against any indi- 
vidual in promotion, com- 
pensation or in terms, con- 
ditions, or privileges of em- 
ployment if the handicap is 
reasonably related to the 
individual's ability to ad- 
equately undertake job-re- 
lated responsibilities of that 
individual's employment, 
membership or licensure. 


Coverage 


• Covers all employers 
with 25 or more em- 
ployees beginning July 
26, 1992. 

• Covers all employers 
with 15 to 24 employ- 
ees beginning July 26, 
1994. 


Covers all recipients of fed- 
eral funds. 

(Section 503 of Rehabilitation 
Act covers only federal con- 
tractors and subcontractors 
with contracts over $2,500.) 


Covers all employers, la- 
bor organizations, employ- 
ment agencies, or licensing 
agencies. 


Exemptions from 


• U.S. Senate 


There are no exemptions 


"Employer" does not in- 


coverage 


• Private clubs as defined 
by regulations in the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

• Religious institutions. 


from coverage by entities 
receiving federal funds. 


clude social club or frater- 
nal society with respect to a 
particular job for which the 
club or society seeks to em- 
ploy or employs a member, 
if the particular job is ad- 
vertised only within the 
membership. 


Job application 


There must be no discrimi- 


Prohibits discrimination in 


Discriminatory actions pro- 


procedures 


nation with regard to job ap- 
plication procedures. Do not 
use procedures to screen out 
people with disabilities or 
ask questions of an appli- 
cant or employee about their 
disabilities unless specifi- 
cally job-related and of a 
business necessity'. 


recruitment, advertising and 
processing of applicants for 
employment. 


hibited when printing or 
circulating or causing to be 
printed or circulated any 
statement, advertisement of 
publication, or to use any 
form of application for em- 
ployment or to make 
inquiry in connection v/uh 
prospective employment, 
which implies or expresses 
any limitation. 
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The Basics 



Figure 1.1, continued 



issue 


ADA 


Section 504 Regs 


Wisconsin Act 


Pre-employment 
physical exams 


Medical exams prior to an 
offer of a job are prohibited. 
Medical exams are pernut- 
ted after a conditional offer 
of employment has been 
made as long as all other 
entering employees must 
take the same m^ical exam 
prior to entering their jobs. 


Prohibits medical exanuna- 
tions prior to offer of em- 
ployment, although the of- 
fer may be conditioned on 
theresultsof a physicalexam 
prior to entrance to duty. 
Such medical exams cannot 
be used to screen out per- 
sons with disabilities imless 
they are job-related. 


In evaluating whether a 
handicapped individual 
can adequately undertake 
the job-related responsibili- 
ties of aparticularjob, mem- 
bership or licensed activity, 
thepresent and future safety 
of the individual, of t’ e 
individual's co-workers, 
and other general public 
may be considered. 


Employee medical 
exams 


Medical exams of employ- 
ees are not permitted unless 
they can be shown to be job- 
related and consistent with 
business necessity. 


There is no comparable pro- 
vision under Section 504. 


In evaluating whether a 
handicapped individual 
can adequately imdertake 
the job-related responsibili- 
ties of a particular job, mem- 
bership or licensed activity, 
thepresent and futuresafety 
of the individual, of the 
individual's co-workers, 
and other general public 
may be considered. 


Drug and/or alcohol 
abuse 


A covered business may hold 
an individual who is an al- 
coholic to the same standards 
for employment or job per- 
formance as it holds for other 
employees, even if any un- 
satisfactory performance or 
behavior is related to i:he al- 
coholism. "Qualified indi- 
vidual with a disability" does 
not include an employee or 
applicant who is currently 
engaging in the use of illegal 
drugs. An individual who 
has successfully completed 
a supervised drug rehabili- 
tation program and is no 
longer engaging in illegal 
drug use shall still be con- 
sidered a "qualified indi- 
vidual with a disability." 


Any individual who is an 
alcoholic whose current use 
of alcohol prevents the indi- 
vidual from performing the 
duties of the job in question 
or whose employment by 
reason of such current alco- 
hol use would constitute a 
direct threat to the property 
or safety of others isexcluded 
from 504 coverage. The ADA 
changed Section 504 to in- 
clude similar language re- 
garding individuals who are 
currently engaging in the il- 
legal use of drugs — they are 
not "qualified individuals 
with handicaps" under Sec- 
tion 504. 




No definition. 
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Figure 1.1, confinued 



Issue 


ADA 


Section 504 Regs 


Wisconsin Act 


Contagious diseases 
and direct threat 


"Qualification standards" 
may include a requirement 
that an individual not pose a 
direct threat to the health and 
safety of him/herself or 
other individuals in tfie work 
place. People with HIV or 
AIDS are protected under the 
definition of "qualified indi- 
vidual with a disability," 
Secretary of Health and Hu- 
man Services publishes an 
annual list of contagious dis- 
eases which can be used by 
an employer to assess the 
appropriateness and impact 
of peopP^ working in the food 
handling industry. 


There is no comparable pro- 
vision imder Section 504. 


The present and future 
safety of the individual, of 
the individuaTsco-workers 
and, if applicable, of the 
general public may be con- 
sidered, However, this 
evaluation shall be made on 
anindividualbasisand may 
not be made by a general 
rule which prohibits the 
employment or licensure of 
handicapped general or a 
particular class of handi- 
capped individuals. 


Enforcement proce- 
dures or remedies 


• Law incorporates the 
powers, remedies and 
procedures set forth in 
the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 (Title VII); that is, 
enforcement for em- 
ployment issues is 
through the EEOC. 

• With passage of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1992, the 
ADA also incorporates 
remedies and proce- 
dures such as trial by 
jury, compensatory and 
punitive damages. 


• Enforcement is pro- 
vided by the agency pro- 
viding federal funding 
to the covered entity. 

• Individuals have a pri- 
vate right of action. 

• Remedies include back 
pay and possible can- 
cellation of the federal 
grant or contract. 


The complaint must be filed 
within 300 days with the 
EqualRightsDivision, They 
investigate the complaint 
and hold a hearing. 

Remedies may include back 
pay and reinstatement. 


Conciiiation efforts 


ADA requires EEOC concili- 
ation efforts after an admin- 
istrative charge has been 
filed. 


Section 504 promotes volun- 
tary settlement by provid- 
ing that enforcement action 
may not begin until an offi- 
cial of the responsible agency 
determines that compliance 
cannot be secured by volun- 
tary means. 


After investigation option 
could be waived. May go 
on to hearing. Have to pro- 
vide own legal counsel. 


Burden of proof 
selection criteria 


An employer must show that 
selection criteria are job-re- 
lated and consistent with 
business as necessary and 
that such performance can- 
not be accomplished even 
with provision of reasonable 
accommodation. 


The burden of proof is on the 
recipient of federal funds to 
show that selection criteria 
are job-related. The burden 
on the enforcement agency 
is to show the existence of 
alternative criteria. 


Burden shifts from com- 
plainant to plaintiff during 
the process. 



Sotirce: Ann Smith & Kelli Thuli. (1992). Comparison chart. Department of Health and Social 
Services, Division of Economic Support, 1 West Wilson St., Madison, WI 53702. 
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Figure 1.2 — 

14 Point Job Analysis For ADA Compliance 

1. Determine essential functions of the job. 

Essential functions are the basic job duties that an employee must be able to perform, with or 
without reasonable accommodation. Factors to be considered in determining if a fimction is 
essential include: 

• whether the reason the position exists is to perform the function; 

• number of employees available to perform the function or among whom the performance of 
the function can ^ distributed; 

• the degree of expertise or skill required to perform the function; 

• the consequences of not requiring an employee to perform a function; 

• time spent performing the function; 

• terms of a collective bargaining agreement; 

• written job descriptions prepared before advertising or recruiting job applicants; 

• the actual work experience of present or past employees in the job. 

An employer or job analyst should collect relevant information by reviewing any previous job 
documentation, interviewing current and past position holders and their supervisors, and observing 
the job. Responsibility ultimately rests with management to determine esserHal functions. 

Essential functions may also be determined dvrough a focus or work group. The group should include 
a manager, front line supervisor, several workers and, if appropriate, a union steward. A rehabilitation 
professional could act as a group facilitator in the process of determining essential functions. 

2. List the marginal functions of the job. 

Marginal functions are those not essential to the specific job or those shared by many different 
employees. They must not influence placement of an individual in a particular position. The work 
group can decide what fimctions are marginal. 

3. Break down each essential function into sequential steps describing the work to be done. 
This task analysis must clearly describe the essential function. Emphasize and describe the work, 
not the worker's physical motions or requisite capacities. 

4. Observe and record the normal or customary methods (in terms of physical requirements) the 
worker uses to perform the essential function. 

Document specific motions, for example, walking, standing, reaching, climbing, handling, talking. 
Measiue the distance, force, and repetition required to perform the physical activity. Define any risk 
involved according to OSHA standards. Keep in mind that this worker may have been trained or 
developed this method him or herself. Be open to others and document this fact as well. 

5. Measure the weight, dimensions, pressure, temperature and vibration required for operation of 
specific tools, equipment and material used at the work site. 

For multiple work sites this step may include ranges of measurement. Some factors, for example, 
vibration and temperature, may be impractical to measure, but should be mentioned. 

6. Record the frequency with which jobs are performed. 

Some tasks may be called essential because of their frequency. Other activities may occur 
infrequently but are essential because of skill requirements or small number of people available 
to perform them. For example, pilots spend little time landing a plane, but no one would argue 
that landing a plane is not an essential function of the job. 
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Figure 1.2, continued 



7. Verify the number of employees available to perform a task. 

This step may count all enq>loyees witti a specific job title or only those assigned to a specific team or 
workarea. Persons in more fium one position can often perform a given activity. For instance, working 



supervisors can usually perform all the activities for which fivey are responsible. This item often has 
direct influence on accommodation. If few workers are available to perform a task, and one or more 
worker has been exen^ted from foe task as a means of accommodation, an additional worker may not 
be able to enjoy foe same accommodation without causing undue hardship. 



8. Calculate the percent of time spent performing each essential function. 

This item looks at how much time is actually spent on each essential function. The amoimt of time 
spent on a specific task may influence its inclusion as an essential fvmction. 



9. Document the degree of skill or specialization required. 

Documentation should list requisite licenses, registration or certification. Experience or educational 
requirements should be based on job necessity. (Pay attention to education. High school diplomas 
are not always a legitimate requirement, for example some employers require full time employees 
to have a high school diploma, yet hire high school students in the summer.) Note present and past 
practice or collective bargaining agreements. 



10. Note psychological considerations. 

Stress due to production standards, pay incentives, precision requirements or level of responsibility 
should be identified. Information regarding employee turnover, injury rate, job satisfaction and 
job action may help determine psychological stress factors. 



11. Document physiological considerations. 

Physiological considerations may include gaining information through observation, for example, 
seeing that a worker experiences respiratory compromise due to positioning. Heat, cold and 
exposure to fumes or chemicals may influence this item. 



12. Record environmental considerations. 

T emperature, exposure to weather, lighting, noise and air quality may influence worker capabilities. 
General conditions in the work environment, including floor surface, equipment and material, 
exposure, cleanliness and so on, must be considered. Job analysts must identify safety factors or 
protective equipment needed by workers and document use of chemicals or cleaning agents (even 
when nontoxic, some people have allergies to them). 



13. Describe cognitive factors in detail. 

Employment-related cognitive skills include an ability to follow directions, communicate verbally or 
in writing, count, make change or read printed material. Problem solving, trouble shooting or 
emergency response may also be important (e.g., someone who is bilingual may be needed on foe job). 



14. Document any recommendations regarding modifications and/or accommodations to assist the 
employer in decision making. 

The job analyst can recommend simple, cost effective modifications such as alternative tools or 
equipment, or suggest accommodations such as job reorganization, specialization, sharing or 
schedule alteration. Specific suggestions (e.g. work can be accomplished by an individual who has 
limited mobility) can make employers aware of alternative options regarding worker qualifications. 



(Copyright by ADA Consultants, Inc. (Summer, 1992). What every rehab professional in the U.S.A. should know 
about the ADA. South Miami, FL: Author. Reprinted with permission.] 
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Section 6: 



Additional Resources 



A. How Adults with Learning Disabilities Define Learning Disabilities (Postsecondary 
LD Networic News) 

B. Meeting the Unique Needs of Minorities with Disabilities (National Council on 
Disability, 1993) 

C. Cooperative Agreement between the U.S. Department of Education and the Social 
Security Administration regarding "Developing a World-Class Employment Strat^y 
for Youth with Disabilities" 

D. "Career Guidance and Counseling Necessary for Successful Transition from School to 
Work" - NCRVE Brief 

E. Overheads relating to Vocational Education for Special Populations in Wisconsin 
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How Adults with Learning Disabilities 
Define Learning Disabilities 

Henry Reiff, PhD. 

Western Maryland College 

When I teach the unit on leaning disabilities in innoduetoty special education classes, 

invariably find the whole issue of de finin g and thecdty identifying and charac- 
terizing lening disabilitiea to be quite confusing. They quickly aee that a lack of 
consensus rcgmding die issue pervades the field. How elie can you explain that estimates 
of the prevalence of learning disabilities range fion 2% to S0%. How else can you 
explain that different states use different definitions? 

In spite of some of the obvious divergence of opinioo on vdiat constitutes learning 
disabilities, most definitions share fundamental agreement. Definitions of learning 
disabilities tend to incorporate concepts such as processing difficulties, functional 
limitations, and underachievement. Kfferences are more often of degree rather tl^ kind. 

Ontheother hand, a number of people have vociferously challengedthe very notion of 
“duability** and contend that what we call learning disabilities are merely individual 
differences. 

The purpose of this article is to explore the perceptions of the construct of learning 

<titawttti«« 6om with learning disabilities. Hrst-band experience is vital in helping 

professionals in the field of learning disabilities understand and ^ipteciate the realities of 

living with learning disabilities. Such information provides a usefid yardstick to measure 
cuRentconceptiializaiioos, for one criterion of any definition’s validity must be the 
ability to reflect the experiences of the individuals who receive a label b ased on that 
definitinn Futfaetmore, these insidets’ perspectives may provide a foundation for 
formulating a new defiiution that blends current theoretical constructs with first-hand 
experience 

Several years ago, we began an investigation of highly successful adults with learning 
We believed that this line of inquiry could make a number of unique contri- 
butions, not only to people in the field of learning disabilities, but to a range of persons 

with diverse backgrouruls and interests. As a broad goal, we wanted to find out more 
about learning disabilities in adulthood. In order to answer this question, we selected 71 

subjects who evidenced specific learning disabilities and had achieved einployniMt 

Our projea investigating successful aduUs with learning disabilities utilized an 
in-depth interview process designed to elicit both a comprehensive portrayal of the 
experience of coping successfully with learning disabilities in adulthood as well as a 
retrospective view of learning di^ilities from childhood to the present Of particular 
relevance to the present study, at the end of the ituerview the interviewer asked each 
participant to offer his or her personal definition of learning disabilities. Despite a wide 

(continued on page 2) 
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How Adults with Learning DisabiUties Define Learning Disabilities • (conumied torn page l) 



amy of sophisticaiioa about learning 
disabilities in the study gtoiq), all subjects 
had their own definition of learning 

Fifty-seven of the 71 subjecu offered 
de fin itio n s. Of these de fin iti on s, 16 (28%) 
focu^ on the concept of a processing 
deficit as the piinuiy explanation for 
learning diCBculties. Most of these 
individuals used the specific Kin. 
“process," to describe their functiooing. 
Ibe fdlowing quotations illustrate ways in 
which the subjects perceived piDcessinf 
difficulties; 

• “Brain is not progtammed to process 
infonnation like most people’s brains 
areprogcamined" 

• “Inability 10 process either visual or 
auditory infomiation, either taking it in 
or giving it out." 

• “Not mental retardation, hi^ IQ. 
processing problem, you work hsM and 
youfiuL" 

• “Someone who can’t concentrate on one 
thing at a time. Difficult time breaking 
your train of thought, analyzing 
different things.” 

• “Some areas of the brain of the 
neuropathways are jumbled, missing, in 
a mess, kind of stretched.” 

These adults seem to struggle with being 
able to clarify basic psychological 
processes. Piofessionals, too, have 
struggled with this concept. Definitions of 
learning disabilities may hwp/vi^ more 
meaningful through increased understand- 
ing of issues such as functitmal limitations 
and unde r a ch ieve me nt. two areas that 
adults with learning disabilities can 
address directly. 

Approximately 23* (n«13) of the 
subjectt described specific functional 
limitations imposed by learning disabili- 
ties. A number of respondents captured the 
sense of a generic difficulty with learning: 

- “Difficulty with learning.” 

- “Makes it more difficult for you to 

understand or do something you should 
normally be able to do.” 

Other subjecu pinpointed Kademic 
concerns, usually reading, writing, and 
math: 

• "Specific block in the attainment of 
academic skills that are not accounted 

Postsecondary LD Network News 2 



for by mental retardation and lends to 
be spixific to readinf, math skills.” 

- “Difficult time with written words, 
comprtherisioii, handling numbers .. . 
time &ctor ... slow reader, poor 
decoding, poor writing.” 

• “Indtvidiial difficulty reading and 
writing in the accc[^ way.” 

Thus, fpr some adults the most vivid 
sensation of learning disabilities remains 
M>»chooL In contcaK to d te outc om es of 
many other adtilis with severe katning 
disa^iies who have stmg^ed to find 
vocational and aodal satisfiKtion, these 
adults did not etaphasite vocational or 
10^ di ffi cn i tiea. These adults have been 
unifonnly successful in their vocational 
pursuits, and, to some extent, in their 
social endeavon as welL 
The vocational outcomes of these 
individuals demonsoate that qtecific 
limitations in atCM such as math and 
readiag do aotiting to hinder success in 
adulthofid. The subjects in this sanqiie 
apparently have learned to conqwnsate, 
cope, and achieve. Petfaipe deftoitions of 
learning disabilities should «yhidf some 
type of qualification; Although qiecific 
deficits associated with learning disabili- 
ties are teal and penistent, such deficits do 
not necematily prevent achievement. 

Six of the re^ondeott (11%) seemed to 
capture the concept ftfmvtwi-hiwi MnMif 

- *Tieveats one from developing one’s 
potemiaL” 

• “Disability doesn’t affect your intelli- 
gence but affects your ability to 
perform sometimes as intelligeotly as 
you could; can affea a variety of areas, 
almou anything.” 

• “Smarter than can illustrate to others.” 
These re qwnae s unearth, perhaps, a 

larger issue. Some persons with leaning 
disabilities obviously believe that reaching 
or e^xessing ibeir fiill potential presents a 
significaot difficulty. Interestingly, none 
of the subjects specifically used the term, 
underachiever, in their lesponaes, possibly 
because few of the subjecu could be 
considered underachievets. 
responses tended to focus on the that 
they might have achieved to a greater 
degree if they had not had learning 
disabilities. However, we might ask. 






“Would they really have achieved more if 
they did not have learning disabilities"? 
Many interviews indicated that, in one 
way or another, learning how to deal with 
learning disabifities provided the founda* 
tion for success. Many of the subjectt felt 
that they were rnore detetnined, resilient, 
goal-oriented, and creative because of 
learning disabilities. In asense, they may 
have realized their fiill potential; thty 
simply journeyed on a different route to 
get to t^ deninatioa. 

Twelve of the subjects (21%) 
downplayed the construct of learning 
disabilities as a I^itimaie disability but 
rather perceived their difficulties as 
individual differences. Definitions that 
acknowledge some kind of difficulty, but 
stress difference rather than disability, 
include: 

- “Can’t leam the way everyone else 
learns.” 

- ’learning differenL Hie capacity for 
learning is the same as normal, but the 
way they learn is different and not 
noimaL” 

Other definitions explicitly the 
notion of disability,” 

- “Not a disabi^ as long as you realize 
that you wiQ have to work a little bit 
harder than other people.” 

- ’not learning It’s learning 

differertt.” 

- “Normal variation of learning, of bow 
people go about leanoing and 
communicating. Word that should be 
gotten rid of. Ought to find a new 
term.” 

- “Mind operates differently than noimaL 
Does not mean it doesn’t work right, 
just different” 

Fmally, several respondents felt that the 
term was na only iH<conceived but 
misappropriated. Some specifically 
focused on poor leaching, and more than 
one used the term “teaching disability.” 
These reflections remind us that poor 
learning can be largely in the mind of the 

beholder, or. more precisely, in the 
effectiveness of the teacher. After aU. 
adult experience has clearly demonstrated 

to these subjectt that they do have the 

ability to leam. In many cases, they found 
(continued on page 3) 
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innovative ways to teach themselves. The 
ability to leam was always present; the 
knowledge of how to teach wdeais with 
diffeiem leaming st]des wt !2 petfisps 

The results of our study suggest that in 
fiioire attempu to consolidate a definitioa 
of leaning disabilities, especially in 
adult h ood, pro frsi i nii a ls and policy- 

thowM thff dir pc f i nd 

personal esperieaices of adults who live 
with the condition. Othermae. coostructs 
are reduced ID p resum pti on s l ac king a true 
empirical base. The voices of successful 
adults with learning disabilities ate 
essential for understanding what can be 
accomplished and ndiich kindt of ap- 
proaches lead to success. We propose the 
following operational definition cuUed 
from the etqMiencao of one specific 
san^ie of vocationally successful aduit<^ 
with learning disabilite 

Learning disabiUtiea in adulthood affea 
each individual uniquely. For some, 
difficulties lie in onfy one specific 
functional area; for others, problems are 
more giobai in nanae, including social and 
emotional problems. Formany, certain 
functional areas of adult life are limited 
compared to other areas. Adultt with 
learning disabilities ate of average or 
above average intelligence, but intelli- 
gence often dmes has no telatioo to the 
d^iM of disability. Learning disabilities 
persist throughout the lifespan, with some 
areas improving and others woraeninc. 
Specific details asaodaied with learning 
disabilities are real and persistent and may 
pose significant difficultiet in vocadon 
and career. Nevertheless, such defidu do 
not necesauily preclude achievement, and 
in some cases, may have a positive 
relationship with achievemenL In almost 
all cases, learning disabilidei necessitate 
alternative approaches to achieve voca- 
tional success. 

• • • 



This «tkU htt bm adapiad from: 

Reift Oerber* P k Ginsberg, R. 
(1993). Definitions of lesning 4issbtlities fr om 
sdultt with ksmaig <liMbtliti«: The insiders' 
penpeedves. Ua^g DisabilUy Quarterfy, 
i6, 114.12S. 




Postsecondary LD TVaining Institute 

June 15 -18, 1994 

Hartford Marriott Hotel, Farmington, CT 

Sponsored by the Poetsccondary Edncathm Unit of the A. J. Pappanikon 
Center on Special Education and RchabBitatioa 
at the Universi^ of Coaneetkat 



Keynote Addrese Sally Scott, PhJO., Coordinator of Higher Edneation 

Dqunmem of Rrhahilitation Services. Richmond. VA. 

PromodHi elaboration at the Local, Regional, and State 
Levels to Enhance Postteconday Services for Students 
with Learning Disabilities 

Topics for *94: 

•* Legsllssues 
•o Computer Technology 
•* Differential Disgnotis 
•* Learning Strategies' 

•* Employmeat Issues 
•e Psychiatric Disabilities 
•* Acuity Awareness Training 
•* Adultt with ADD/ADHD 
•* Policies and Procedures Regarding Accommodadans 

lasdtutc Presenters: 

Loriag BrirKkerhoff, Boston University; Barbara Brown, Newington Children's 
Hospital; f juira DiGalbo, CT Bureau of Rehabiiitadon Services; Barbara Frank St 
Ron Mahoney, Furleigh Dickinson C'dversiqr, Teaneck, N7; Jtnaac Kincaid, 
Attorney, New Hampshire; William Pnduia, Optometrist; Barbara Rhcia, The 
Rehab Center, Atrkk Richard, Educational Asaodates, Tucson. AZ; Atrkia 
Torelaa, PST Educsdonal Consultants. Littleton. CO; and Atricis Andenon, A. 
Vivienne Litt, Joan McGuire, Stan Shaw, and Judy Sweeney. Ihe University of 
Connecticut. 

lasdtutc Specifics: 

Seps^ single sessions, mini-strands, and roundtable discussion groups covering 
additional ^cs will also be offered throughout the Insdtute. The basic registradon 
fee (S29S) includes three and a half days of parddpation in the Insdtute. Ihe Institute 
will again be offered for gtaduaie-Ievel academic credit. On Tuesday, June 14th, a 
separate one-day Fte-Insdtute Conference will be offered, induding a keynote address 
by Salome Heyward, }I>„ University of Rhode Island. Separate Pre-Inttitute registra- 
tion ($75) is available. 

Enrollment in strands is limited, so register EARLY. Insdtute and Pie-Insdtute 
brochures will be distributed in March. To receive a conference brochure, contact: 

The Connecticut Postsecondary Discbility Technical Assistance Cents at The 
University of Connecticut, (203) 486-0163/0273. 
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National Council on Disability 

800 Indepandenct Avanua, S.W. 

Suite 814 

Washington. DC 20591 

202-267-3846 voice 
202-267-3232 TDD 



An Indtpcndent 
Ftdtral Agency 



Letter of Tranassittal 



April 26, 1993 

The President 
The White Bouse 
Washington, DC 20500 

Dear Mr. President: 

The National Council on Disability is pleased submit to vou 

report entitled Meeting the Unique Needs of Minorities 
With Disabilities: A Report to the President and the Congress. We 

are particularly proud of this report, because it addresses a set 
of issues that has been largely overlooked by U.S. policymakers. 

The National Council has targeted the significant, unmet needs 
disabilities as. a policy priority. Minorities 
constitute a disproportionate share af the disability community and 
have a unique set of needs in addition to those experienced by 

disabilities. Many minority persona with 
disabilities face discrimination on the basis of both minority 
status and disability . This report reflects the results of a 
recent National Council conference on minorities with d isabilities 
co-sponsored with Jackson state University in Mississippi, and a 
public hearing identifying the needs of minorities with respect to 
the Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990 (ADA), P.L. 101-336. 
held in San Francisco, California. 

with the completion of this report, the National Council 
rraains ^ fully co mm itted to ensuring that the unique needs of 
minorities with disabilities and their families are addressed, it 

assured that all of our citizens with 

*Mric.n dr.an. nc look forw«d to 
working with you in achieving that essential goal. 



Sincerely, 




John A. Gannon 
Acting Chairperson 
February 1993-Present 







Sandra Swift Parrino 
Chairperson 

October 1983-February 1993 



C 



(This same letter of transmittal was sent to the President Pro 
Tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of the Bouse of 
Representatives . ) 
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MISSION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON DISABILITY 



The National Council on Disability Is an Independent federal agency 
composed of 15 members appointed by the President of the United States and 
confirmed by the U.S. Senate. It was established In 1978 as an advisory board 
within the Department of EducaUon. The RehabllltaUon Act Amendments of 
1984 transformed the Council Into an Independent agency. The mission of the 
National Council on Disability Is to provide leadership In the Identification of 
emerging issues affecting people with dlsablllUes and In the development and 
recommendation of disability policy to the President and the Congress. The 
statutory mandate of the National Council Includes the following: 

• Reviewing and evaluating on an ongoing basis the effecUveness of all 
policies, programs, and activities concerning individuals with disabili- 
Ues conducted or assisted by federal departments or agencies: 

• Assessing the extent to which federal policies, programs, and activities 
provide Incentives for community-based services, promote full Integra- 
tion of Individuals with disabilities, and contribute to the Independence 
and dignity of individuals with disabilities; 

• Providing to the Congress, on an ongoing basis, advice, recommenda- 
tions. and any additional Information that the National Council or the 
Congress considers appropriate; 

• Providing ongoing advice to the President, the Congress, the Commis- 
sioner of the Rehabilitation Services Administration (RSA), the Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services (OSERS), and the Director of the National Institute on Disabil- 
ity and Rehabilitation Research (NIDRR) on programs authorized In the 
Rehabilitation Act; 

• Establishing general policies for reviewing the operation of NIDRR; 

• Submitting an annual report with appropriate recommendations to the 
President and the Congress regarding the status of research affecUng 
persons with disabilities and the activities of RSA and NIDRR: 

• Providing advice to the RSA Commissioner on policies; 

• Making recommendations on ways to Improve research; the collection, 
dissemination, and Implementation of research findings; and the 
administration of services affecUng persons with dlsablllUes; 
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• Reviewing and approving standards for independent living programs: 

• Reviewing and approving standards for Project With Industry 
programs: 

• Providing guidance to the President’s Committee on Employment of 
People with Disabilities: and 

• Issuing an annual report to the President and the Congress on the 
progress that has been made in implementing the recommendations 
contained In the National Council’s January 30, 1986, report. Toward 
Independence. 

While many government agencies address issues and programs affecting 
people with disabilities, the National Council is the only federal agency charged 
with addressing, analyzing, and making recommendations on issues of public 
policy that affect people with disabilities regardless of age. disability type, 
perceived employment potential, economic need, specific functional ability, 
status as a veteran, or other individual circumstance. The National Council 
recognizes its unique opportunity to facilitate independent living, community 
integration, and employment opportunities for. people with disabilities by 
ensuring an informed and coordinated approach to addressing their concerns 
and eliminating barriers to their active participation in community and family 
life. . 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



People with disabilities have always been excluded from the bounty of our 
nation's resources. Minorities with disabilities, in particular, have been 
the most diserfranchised of the diserfranchised. It is time that we bring 
them into the fold as full, first-class participants in our society. 

Hon. Rev. Jesse L. Jackson 
National Rainbow Coalition 



The National Council on Disability, recognizing our society's general 
neglect of the needs of minority persons with disabilities, and the many social 
disadvantages that such individuals encounter, developed a key initiative on 
addressing the needs of minorities with disabiliUes. Meeting the unique needs 
of minorities with disabilities has been a priority for the National Council for 
several years. This report represents one of the many efforts that the Council 
has made to seek full inclusion for minorities in disability policy decision- 
making and development. 

Disability policy and disability politics are like other areas of domestic 
policy and politics In our nation— they are dominated by the culture, values, 
and biases of the majority middle class. Unless we make determined and 
targeted efforts to ensure the inclusion of minorities in the policymaking 
process, we will not develop policies and programs that address their unique 
needs. Too often, little consideration is given to the needs of African Ameri- 
cans, Hispanic Americans, Asian Americans, Native Americans, and other 
minorities with disabilities. The United States consists of a diverse population 
and we must make a conscious effort to meet the needs of all our people. 

Persons with disabilities who are also members of minoriUes face double 
discrimination and a double disadvantage in our society. They are more likely 
to be poor and undereducated and to have fewer opportunities than other 
members of the population. It is not certain why this is the case, but we can 
surmise that it results from the cumulative effect of poor socioeconomic status 
and poor health that place minorlUes at greater risk of disability and at greater 
risk of not receiving needed services if they have a disability. 

The National Council’s minorities with disabilities iniUaUve has thus far . 
included two major events— a national conference and a public hearing on the 
broad array of issues concerning minority persons with disabilities. 
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National Conference on Minorities with Disabilities 




On May 6-7. 1992. at Jackson State University, the National Council on 
Disability convened a national conference entitled "Addressing the Unique 
Needs of Minorities with DisabiliUes: Setting an Agenda for the Future." The 
conference considered a wide range of disability issues, including education, 
rehabilitation, employment, empowerment, mental health, physical health, 
prevention, substance abuse, and research, as they relate to the concerns of 
minorities. (See Appendix A for the Conference Program.) 

The conference was attended by 186 persons, most from minority 
backgrounds. (See Appendix B for a List of Conference Participants.) A variety 
of papers was commissioned by the National Council from experts on minority 
and disability issues, including persons with disabilities, service providers, and 
researchers. The papers addressed each of the nine subject areas of the con- 
ference. After the papers were presented at the conference by their authors, 
other experts presented their reactions to them. 

The conference papers and reactions are discussed in sections 2 through 
10 of this report. A summary of the general findings and recommendations of 
conference participants is presented in this Executive Summary. Specific 
recommendations concerning the various subject areas of the conference are 
presented in the relevant sections of this report. 



The proceedings of the conference— both in the commissioned papers 
and in the reactions of the experts who responded to them— contain sets of 
policy recommendations to improve the lives of minority persons with disabili- 
ties. Throughout the presentations, and implicit in the recommendations, are 
findings on the needs of minorities with disabilities. While specific consensus 
was not sought at the conference, there was considerable overlap among the 
various findings and recommendations made by participants. 

This report provides a synthesis of the many hndings and recommenda- 
tions presented throughout the conference. The recommendations are based 
upon a general assumption among conference participants that disability 
policy and government programs should target those in our society who often 
have the least and need the most. The consistency of the findings and recom- 
mendations demonstrates not only their credibility, but the urgency for action. 




Conference Findings and Recommendations 
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Findings 



The findings of the conference are as follows: 

1 . Issues Involving minority persons with disabilities are complex and 
require the coordinated attention of many government programs as well 
as the competencies of professionals from many different disciplines. 

2. As a group, minority persons with dlsablllUes are more at risk, 
have fewer personal and family resources, have less knowledge and 
understanding of externally available resources, and fare less well 
socioeconomically than do minorities without disabilities. 

3. There has been limited research on Issues related to minority 
persons with disabilities, and consequently there are Insufficient 
data on these populaUons to offer substanUal guidance for policy 
or service development. 

4. Staff for service delivery systems. Including the state/federal 
vocational rehabllltaUon program, are not sufficiently trained to 
work with multicultural populations. 

5. There have been Insufficient outreach efforts to ensure the parUclpatloh 
of minority persons with disabilities In the mainstream of their 
communities. 

6. There have been Insufficient efforts to address Issues concerning 
prevention of disability that often affect minority persons. Includ- 
ing the effects of racism, violence, substance abuse, and poor 
general health. 

7. There Is a need to develop and Implement a data set sufficiently 
descriptive to assess incidence and prevalence of dlsablllUes and 
the impact of IntervenUons among all minority populaUons regard- 
less of populaUon size. 

8. EducaUon conUnues to be a key factor for minority persons with 
dlsablllUes in achieving success: therefore, it must be designed to 

. be more poslUve, focusing on the abiliUes of children with disabili- 
ties rather than on their llmltaUons. 

9. Minority children with dlsablllUes require adequate academic accommo- 
daUons and support through the attenUon of senslUve educaUonal 
personnel and mentors. 



10. The ADA holds great promise for minority persons with disabilities, 
but the promise will be realized only if specific efforts are made 

for outreach, education, and removal of barriers in minority 
communities. 

1 1 . There is a need to develop grassroots networks and to establish a 
funded pool of resources to help minority persons with disabilities 
become part of the mainstream of their communities. 



Recommendations for Policymakers 

The following are general recommendations that were developed during 
the conference. Additional specific recommendations relating to the various 
topics addressed by the conference can be found at the end of each section of 
this report. 

1. Federal, state, and local agencies should coordinate government 
policies arid programs to meet the needs of minority persons with 
disabilities, using the competencies of professionals from many 
different relevant disciplines. 

2. Policies should be established by all federal, state, and local agen- 
cies that administer existing government programs to ensure the 
inclusion of minorities with disabilities in their programs. 

3. Congress should authorize targeted research on minorities with 
disablliUes. and federal disability research agencies such as the 
NaUonal Institute on Disability and Rehabilitation Research 
(NIDRR) and the National Center for Medical RehabilitaUon Re- 
search (NCMRR) should plan and fund such research. 

4. Federal disability research agencies such as NIDRR and NCMRR should 
develop policies that include minorities with disabilities in all disability 
and rehabilitation-related research. 

5. Service deliveiy systems, including the state/ federal vocational 
rehabilitation program, should train staff sufficiently to work with 
multicultural populations. 

6. All federal, state, and local disability programs should develop outreach 
efforts to ensure the full partlcipadon of minority persons with 
disabiUties. 
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7. The Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS) should 
develop a specific initiative to address issues concerning the pre- 
vention of disability for minority persons, including the effects of 
racism, violence, substance abuse, and poor general health. 

8. Federal disability research agencies such as NIDRR and NCMRR 
should develop a data set sufficient to assess the incidence and 
prevalence of disabilities and the impact of Intervention among all 
minority populations, regardless of the size of the population. 

9. The Department of Education should develop policies and pro- 
grams to improve the outcomes of education systems for mlnoritv 
persons with disabilities. 

10. The Department of Labor should develop policies and programs to ensure 
that minority persons with disabilities will be able to participate as full 
members in the workforce of the future. 

11. All federal, state, and local agencies responsible for implementing 
the ADA. including the Department of JusUce, the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission, the Department of Transportation, 
the Federel Communications Commission, the Access Board, and 
NIDRR, should target greater resources to minority populations 
with disabilities and the communities in which they live. 

12. l^ederal, state, and local government should foster the development 
of grassroots networks connected to more formal regional and 
national networks for the dissemination of new information and 
technology and should establish a funded pool of resources to help 
minority persons with disabilities. 



Recommendations for the National Council 

The following recommendations specifically target actions for the Na- 
tional Council on Disability, the primary sponsor of the conference, to consider: 

1. Establish a National Council policy that all programs of the Council will 
Include the perspectives of minority populations. 

2. Develop and Implement a national task force on minority popula- 
tions with disabilities to assist in the review of ongoing and pro- 
spective Council programs and activities. 
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3. Collaborate with all federal agencies that address disability Issues 
to ensure that policies and activities affecting minority populations 
with disabilities meet their needs. 

4. Maintain liaison with national minority organizations (e.g.. Na- 
tional Urban League, NAACP) for advice, as well as outreach to- 
ward minority populations with disabilities. 

5. Initiate national and regional meetings to Increase awareness of 
disability Issues, particularly Issues concerning the ADA, by 
minority organl 2 :atlons and their constituencies. 

6. Continue to hold forums addressing disability Issues that affect 
minority populations In settings that are fully accessible to mino- 
rity persons with disabilities. 

7. Establish relationships with other federal agencies that affect 
minority populations with disabilities, such as the Bureau of the 
Census and the National Institutes of Health, to ensure adequate 
and appropriate data to assess the need for, and Impact of, service 
delivery programs. 

8. Monitor progress within the federal government to ensure the 
participation of minority persons with disabilities In all aspects of 
federal policy and programming. 

9. Increase outreach to minority populations with disabilities using 
different languages o d alternative approaches to ensure effective 
communication. 



ADA Watch Hearing on Minorities with Disabilities 

On October 21. 1992, In San Francisco, California, the National Council 
held a public hearing on how minorities with disabilities are faring under the 
Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990 (ADA). (See Appendix C for hearing 
agenda.) This hearing was part of two National Council Initiatives: the Minori- 
ties with Disabilities initiative, discussed above, and the ADA Watch Initiative, 
which monitors implementation of the ADA. A summary of the testimony and 
recommendations presented at the hearing Is provided In this Executive 
Summary. 

The testimony and recommendations from the hearing supported one of 
the major findings of the National Council from the first year of ADA Watch: 
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"Minorities with disabilities, overrepresented in the disability community, are 
significantly underreached by current ADA information and technical assis- 
tance efforts." This finding, in conjuncUon with the testimony presented, 
further supports the Council's major ADA Watch recommendation concerning 
minorities with disabilities: 

New materials and dissemination strategies should be developed 
that are targeted to, and sensitive to the needs of, African Ameri- 
cans, Hispanic and Latino Americans, Asian Americans/ Pacific 
Islanders, Native Americans, and other minority populations. 



Hearing Testimony and Recommendations 

The individuals who testified at the ADA Watch hearing on minority 
issues discussed their experiences with discrimination on the basis of disability 
and minority status, as well as their difficulty in gaining access to the re- 
sources needed to become self-sufficient. They also presented a variety of 
recommendations to remedy the problems confronted by minorities with 
disabilities. As with the conference, there was substantial consistency among 
the recommendations of the witnesses. 



Hearing Testimony 

An overarching finding of the ADA Watch hearing on persons from 
minority backgrounds with disabilities was that such individuals have greater 
difficulty obtaining employment and gaining access to public accommodations 
and transportation than do other Americans with disabilities. Witnesses 
testified that persons from minority backgrounds with disabilities tend to have 
the following characteristics: 

• Are more disabled (i.e., have more functional limitations) than other 
members of the disability community as a result of such factors as 
socioeconomic strtus, educational level, and occupation; 

• Face the double challenge of having to contend with discrimination on 
the basis of both disability and minority status; 

• Have the added obstacle of being subjected to greater negative atti- 
tudes by the majority in society than other minority groups; 








• Have language and communication differences that complicate their 
ability to obtain meaningful information and technical assistance on 
the ADA: 

• Have differences in cultural values, low self-concepts, and distrust of 
"government" and "systems." which affects the way they respond to 
policies and programs; 

• Are isolated from the mainstream of American life, reducing potential 
benefits under the ADA; 

• Do not have appropriate training and career development opportunities 
appropriate from the standpoint of cross-cultural and cross-disability 
familiarity; and 

• Are unable to take full advantage of the ADA and other disability 
policies because of a lack of (a) effective educational and training 
models, (b) adequate role models, (c) appropriate vehicles of communi- 
cation. and (d) economic opportunity. 



Recommendations 

- The following are recommendations of witnesses from the ADA Watch 
hearing on minorities with disabilities: 

1. Require that all ADA implementation activities be sensitive to the linguis- 
tic differences, communication styles, and cultural attributes of the 
various minority groups and persons with disabilities in those groups. 

2. Ensure that federal funding is set aside for public and community-based 
agencies to develop and implement multicultural approaches to providing 
information, technical assistance, and services related to the ADA. 

3. Develop services and publications that focus on minority and disability 
groups— and that use their preferred language and/or method of com- 
munication— for information dissemination, outreach activities, and 
technical assistance on the ADA. 

4. Appropriate funds for public agencies and private community-based 
entitles to develop and implement training and to provide opportunities 
for economic independence for minorities with disabilities. 



5. Establish a high priority on public policies that focus on self-esteem 
development, advocacy, and personal empowerment of minorities with 
disabilities. 

6. Apply appropriate economic and human resources to enforce the ADA 
through vigorous compliance investigation, mediation, and legal redress 
for minorities with disabilities. 

7. Designate and fund at a reasonable level a federal entity to collect, 
analyze, and disseminate data periodically on the various minority 
groups with disabilities. 

8. Explore the extent to which the spirit and letter of the ADA can be 
extended to Native Americans who live on reservations. 

9. Develop and fund leadership training activities for minorities with 
disabilities to foster their increased self-advocacy and empowerment. 

10. Analyze the extent to which minoriUes, including ethnic minoriUes with 
disabilities for whom English is a second language, are inappropriately 
placed in special education, and develop strategies to eliminate inapprop- 
riate placements. 

1 L Provide incentive funding for colleges and universities to train disability 
and other (legal, health, etc.) professionals and providers to be sensitive 
to the needs of people of different races, ethnicities, cultures, and 
disabilities. 

12. Explore ways to eliminate existing disincentives for minorities with 

disabilities to use publicly-funded programs and services and to increase 
responsiveness to professional interventions. 



1. INTRODUCTION: MINORITIES WITH DISABILITIES 



Minority persons with disabilities are among the most untapped of 
our nation's resources. Most have not been given an opportunity to 
contribute productively to the welhbeir^ of our society. It is essen- 
tial to the success of our country in the 21st Century to utilize the 
resources of minority persons with disabilities. 

Lany Brown, Jr. 

Council Member 

National Council on Disability 

Minorities and Disability 

Minority populations in the United States can be defined or described in 
many different ways, depending upon whether the emphasis is on race, eth- 
nicity, or culture. For the purposes of this report, the focus will be primarily 
on African Americans, Hispanic Americans, Asian Americans/ Pacific Islanders, 
and Native Americans. During the last decade, there has been tremendous 
growth in these minority populations in the United States. 

U.S. Bureau of the Census (1990) data indicate that there are 30 million 
African Americans (an increase of 13.2% since 1980); 22.4 million Hispanic 
Americans (an increase of 53%); 7.3 million Asian Americans (an increase of 
107.8%); and 2.0 million Native Americans (an increase of 37.9%). In compari- 
son. the European American (i.e.. White) population grew 6.0% since 1980. 

The projections into the year 2000 are as dramatic; for example, current 
minority populations in California are projected to become the majority by the 
turn of the century. 

In her conference paper on the physical health of minorities with disabili- 
ties, Dr. Anita Leal describes the four minority groups as follows; 



African Americans 

• Largest minority populaUon in the United States - 12% of the general 
population. 

• In 1987, only 64%, compared to 77% of European Americans, had 
graduated from high school. 



• In 1986, 31.1%, compared to 11% of European Americans, lived below 
the poverty level. 

• Worst health status among minority groups. 



Hispanic Americans (Latino Americans) 

• Second largest minority group in the United States— 8% of the general 
population. 

• Heterogeneous group comprised of people of Mexican. Cuban. Puerto 
Rican, and Central and South American origin. 

• Share a common language— Spanish— either as a first or second 
language. 

• Considered an ethnic group and are classified as "White" 90% of the 
time in racial categories. 

• Forty-nine percent of Hispanic Americans over age 25 have not com- 
pleted high school. 

• Proportion of children under 18 years living in poverty is significantly 
greater than non-Hispanics (47.7% vs. 38.3%). 

• Based on limited data, their health status is closer to that of European 
Americans than that of other minority groups. 



Asian Americans/Pacinc Islanders 

• Fastest growing population in the United States— 2% of the general 
population. 

• Major subgroups are Filipinos, Chinese, Japanese, Vietnamese, Asian 
Indians, and Koreans. 

• Data are scant on health risks and morbidity patterns. 

• Only a few epidemiologic surveys have been done in the West and most 
studies have been conducted in Hawaii. 



• Median family income is higher than that of other minority groups and 
European Americans: however. Vietnamese have a very low average 
family income. 



Native Americans and Native Alaskans 

• Smallest minority group in the United States — 1% of the general 
population. 

• Poverty rates are similar to those of African Americans and Hispanic 
Americans. 

• Second worst health status among minority groups, after African 
Americans. 



Minorities with Disabilities 

As a result of factors such as poverty, unemployment, and poor health 
status, persons of minority backgrounds are at high risk of disability. Based 
largely on population projections and substantial anecdotal evidence, it is clear 
that the number of persons from these minority populations who have disabili- 
ties is increasing. Moreover, based on similar projections, the proportion of 
minority populations with disabling conditions will probably increase at even 
faster rates than that of the general population. 

However, due to a disturbing lack of hard data on minority populations 
with disabilities, it is not certain precisely how many members of minority 
groups have disabilities or how fast this population is growing. Most of the 
data available on minority populations with disabilities relate to African 
Americans. Some data are available on Hispanic Americans and Native 
Americans, and almost none are available on Asian Americans. 

Bowe (1992), using 1988 U.S. Bureau of the Census Current Population 
Survey Data, reported approximately 2.512.000 African American working-age 
adults with disabilities. The only major prevalence study on minorities with 
disabilities found that African Americans and Hispanic Americans with disabil- 
ities, have lower incomes and lower educational levels than their European 
American counterparts (Asbuiy. Walker. Maholmes, Rackley. and White. 1991). 



Neglect of Minorities with Disabilities 

These data, or lack thereof, suggest the need for much more research on 
minority populations with disabilities. The needs of such individuals have 
been ignored largely for two reasons: 

First, minority populations have been generally preoccupied with 
their own particular needs related to survival and elimination of 
discrimination and racism; disability issues affecting minorities 
have not been a priority. 

Second, the disability community has been preoccupied with 
general disability issues, such as access to health insurance, 
personal assistance services and assistive technology: issues 
specifically affecting minorities with disabilities have not been 
emphasized. 

Overall, public policies and programs of service delivery for Americans 
with disabilities have been designed for the general population and have not 
adequately beneAted people with disabilities from minority populations. Even 
the passage of the ADA may not. by itself, have a substantial impact on 
minorities unless both the minority and majority communities become much 
more aware of. and senslUve to. the needs of minorities with dlsablllUes. 

The need to address the concerns of minorities with disabilities arises 
from several perspectives. 

First, as noted earlier, the number of minority persons with disabilities is 
increasing and will continue to increase. 

Second, minorities constitute a disproportionate share of the population 
of persons with disabilities. 

Third, the future workforce needs of America will be met not only by Its 
diverse racial and ethnic populations, but by persons within those 
populations who have disabilities. 

Finally, minority persons with dlsablllUes have the right to equal oppor- 
tunity in our society and the right to benefit fully from disability policies. 
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National Council/ Jackson State University Conference 

On May 6-7, 1992, in Jackson. Mississippi, the National Council on 
Disability and Jackson State University held a national conference on meeUng 
the needs of minorities with disabilities. Experts on minority and disability 
Issues, including researchers, service providers, and government officials, 
developed and presented papers. The conference was a key component of the 
National Council’s initiative to ensure that the needs of minority persons with 
disabilities are met. 

Over the past several decades, there has been a growing awareness that 
minorities with disabilities in the U.S have even fewer opportunities than other 
people with disabilities. To address their problems, two conferences were 
planned and Implemented collaboratively by professional, state and federal 
agencies prior to 1990. These events were held at predominantly African 
American colleges and universities. 

The NaUonal Association of Non-White Rehabilitation Workers convened 
the first conference atTuskegee University in Alabama in 1973 and the second 
conference at Jackson State University in Mississippi in 1980. Among the 
issues addressed at each event were the status of minorities with disabilities, 
state and federal support for addressing the needs of minorities with disabili- 
ties. and the availability of qualified professionals to serve minorities with 
disabilities. 



Since these conferences, few collective efforts have focused on the "state 
of affairs" of minorities with dlsablllUes. In the fall of 1991. the NaUonal 
Council on Disability approached the Administration of Jackson State Univer- 
sity about hosUng a naUonal InvitaUonal conference on meeUng the needs of 
persons with disablliUes. The purposes of this conference were to: 

• Assemble educators, researchers, service providers, administrators, 
students and other interested persons to examine the state of affairs of 
mlnorlUes with dlsablllUes in the U.S. 

• IdenUfy recommendations for improving the quality of life of mlnorlUes 
with dlsablllUes. 

• Develop a document to be disseminated to educators, human service 
agency administrators, elected officials and other interested persons to 
inform them of the problems encountered by mlnorlUes with disablli- 
Ues populaUon. 
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• To develop an agenda for the future to identify and address the unique 
needs of minorities with disabilities. 



ADA Watch Hearing on Minorities 

On October 21. 1992, in San Francisco. California, the National Council 
held a public hearing on how minorities with disabilities are faring under the 
Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990 (ADA). This hearing was part of the 
National Council’s ADA Watch initiative, as well as its Minorities with Disabili- 
ties initiative. 

Fifteen panelists were featured presenters at the hearing. The ethnically 
diverse panel included five African Americans, five Hispanic Americans, three 
Asian Americans, one Native Hawaiian, and one Native American. Nine of 
these individuals have at least one severe disability, two have a child or parent 
with a disability, and the others are professionals who focus primarily on the 
needs of ethnic minorities with disabilities. 

In addition to the panelists. 16 witnesses presented testimony during two 
"open microphone" sessions. Ten have at least one disability. Approximately 
55 other persons, many with disabilities, attended the hearing. The testimony 
and recommendations of the panelists and witnesses are summarized in the 
Executive Summary to this report, as well as in the specific sections of the 
report on the nine subject areas. 

Based largely on the testimony at the hearing, the National Council on 
Disability (1993a) found that "Imlinorities with disabilities, overrepresented in 
the disability community, are significantly underreached by current ADA 
Information and technical assistance efforts." The general recommendation of 
the National Council (1993a) concerning minorities with disabilities, based on 
the first year of ADA Watch, was the following: 

New materials and dissemination strategies should be developed 
that are targeted to. and sensitive to the needs of, African Ameri- 
cans, Hispanic and Latino Americans. Asian Americans/ Pacific 
Islanders, Native Americans, and other minority populations. 



Overview of Report 

The National Council/ Jackson State University Conference and the 
conference proceedings that this report summarizes are part of a legacy of 
national, regional, and local conferences that began in the 1960s and continue 
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to bring issues confronting minorities with disabilities to the forefront of our 
society. Focusing on the issues that particularly affect minority populations 
with disabilities, the conference planners selected nine subject areas: educa- 
tion. vocational rehabilitation, employment, empowerment, mental health, 
prevention, physical health, substance abuse, and research. 

Each subject area by itself is Important. However, each area can also be 
seen under the broad umbrella of the ADA and other disability laws protecting 
all people with disabilities. Including minorities with disabilities. The National 
Council commissioned papers on each of the conference subject areas as they 
relate to minorities with disabilities, and asked other experts to react to the 
papers after they were presented. Several of the papers presented at the 
conference discuss how the ADA affects minorities with disabilities. The 
papers are summarized in sections 2 to 10 of this report. 

Statistical data vary widely within the papers. Much of this variability 
results from the different sources used, as well as from differences in defini- 
tion. Certainly, such discrepancies in data point to the need for consistent 
definitions of disabilities among persons from minority populations, as well as 
uniform approaches to data collection and measurement. Some of the papers 
use data that are anecdotal and experiential. The paucity of "hard data" 
reflects limitations in current knowledge and suggests an extensive research 
agenda on minorities with disabilities. 

The information contained in this report has been abstracted by the 
editors from the original papers commissioned by the National Council. The 
complete papers, which are contained in the unpublished conference proceed- 
ings. are a rich source of data and information. They substantiate, from very 
‘different perspectives, some of the day-to-day concerns of persons with disabili- 
ties who are also members of minority ethnic/ racial populations. In addition, 
they contain some practical solutions that can be utilized to improve the lives 
of persons with disabilities and enable the empowerment process to occur. 

A complete copy of the conference proceedings is available from the 
National Council on Disability for those who are interested in in-depth knowl- 
edge of the topics summarized in this report. Readers are encouraged to use 
this information and to incorporate the recommendations into policies and 
practices to enhance the quality of the lives of minority persons with disabili- 
ties. We hope that readers will be challenged by the information and will 
become an active part of the process to empower minority persons with disabil- 
ities to be full participants in American society. 



2. EDUCATION 



Our education system is overloaded, confused, and bogged down. We 
need to refocus our educational priorities and concentrate on the restruc- 
turing of our educational system. We need to go back and take a page out 
of the successful methodologies used in the one- room school house. We do 
not need to segregate students. We need to find ways to mainstream. 

Frederick D. Bedell. Ed.D. 



The National Commission on Excellence In EducaUon Report. A Nation At 
Risk (1983). brought two Important concepts to the forefront In education: 1) 
the Interdependence of an achieving nation and achieving students and 2) the 
Idea of being "at risk." a term now used to describe children whose achievement 
Is undermined by health, social, educational, and/or economic factors. 

A report to the President and the Congress of the National Council on 
Disability (1989), The Education of Students with Disabilities: Where Do We 
Stand? found that students with disabilities generally are at risk, and minority 
students with disabilities are particularly at risk, of Inadequate preparation for 
employment and for full participation as citizens In our society. It is clear that 
for our nation to achieve, all of its students must achieve. Including all of Its 
students with disabilities. 



Primary Issues 

The present education system Is overloaded and confused. Poverty, 
racism, cultural differences, the dissolution of families, and the weakening of 
home Influences are among the contributing social factors that challenge the 
schools. When these variables are combined with low self-esteem, peer pres- 
sure, lack of self-dlscipUne, and Inadequate role models, students do not arrive 
at school ready to learn. To exacerbate the situation, those who are prepared 
to learn are often subjected to Inappropriate curricula. Inadequate support 
services, and, in some instances, a hostile school environment. 

As dysfunctional as conditions are for students generally, they are worse 
for students with disablllUes and still worse for students with disablllUes from 
minority backgrounds. The problems ^ey confront are discussed In a recent 
report of the National Council on Disability (1993b) entitled Serving the 
Nation's Students with Disabilittes: Progress and Prospects. In addlUon to the 
issues facing students with disablllUes generally, there are many issues 



concerning the education of minority students with disabilities at all levels of 
the Nation’s education system. 

Learning must occur for students with disabilities in integrated, main- 
streamed settings if they are to be able to compete on an equal basis. Too 
often, children who are considered at risk find themselves failing in schools 
that have the least resources, deteriorating physical plants, and dispirited and 
uninspired teachers. Many students are misplaced, written off, or "fall between 
the cracks." 



Practices in the Education System 

Several specific variables have a negative effect on student achievement, 
particularly among minority students. Among these are the following: 

• The disproportionate placement of minorities in special education 
programs: 

• The placement of minority students in special education programs for 
longer periods of time than nonminority students: 

• Environmental factors such as malnutrition, poverty, and parental 
addiction to alcohol and/or other drugs: and 

• The general orientation of the schools toward students with behavioral 
problems, which does not adequately take into consideration the 
causes of the problem. 



Placement of Minority Students 

The Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975, Public Law 94- 
142 (renamed the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act IIDEAJ), did little 
to acknowledge the unique needs of minority children with disabilities. 
Figueroa (1989) noted that IDEA did not adequately acknowledge the needs of 
Hispanic American children or those whose native language was not English, 
and concluded that miseducation of bilingual children may be the norm. 

After the passage of the Education for All Handicapped Children Act, 10 
million children were identified as "educably mentally retarded." Of that 
number, 43% were African American. In a paper presented to the National 
Alliance of Black School Educators, Ruth Love (1989) found that 85% of 
students in special education programs in Chicago are African American. In 






school systems in which "ability grouping" is practiced, a disproportionate 
number of minority children are placed in special education classes. 

Misplacement of children into segregated programs often has placed 
them at a disadvantage. The National Council on Disability (1989) reported 
several findings from the results of the national study discussed above. Among 
them are: 

• Parents and students reported that schools have low expectations of 
students with disabilities and establish inappropriate learning objec- 
tives and goals: 

• Services often are not available to meet the needs of disadvantaged, 
minority, and rural families who have children with disabilities: 

• Special education is a relatively separate system of service delivery: 
and 

• Current thinking regarding effective schools and teaching practices can 
facilitate the integration of students with special needs into general 
classrooms. 



Recommendations 

1. To educate students with disabilities, especially those from minority 
backgrounds, we must look for a new model that involves a collaborative 
approach and includes all levels from preschool to higher education. 

2. The education system must affect students with disabilities in a positive, 
not a negative, manner. There must be a focus in preschool programs on 
preparing students with disabilities from minority backgrounds to be 
ready to learn. 

3. Schools must be restructured to eliminate negative effects on students. 
Cooperative learning is a good example of students' learning through 
sharing of knowledge rather than competition. Diverse student popula- 
tions are Integrated so that students learn to work together. 

4. Schools must be able to serve students based upon their needs for individ- 
ualized services. In other words, each student is unique and schools must 
be able to develop and modify programs to fit each student’s needs. True 
individual service planning would go a long way toward meeting the needs 
of all students in the educational system. 
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Finally, students with disabilities from minority populations must have the 
opportunity to achieve their potential regardless of the level of education. 
Attention must be given to funding and ways to enhance access to all 
education. Including higher education. 
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3. VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 



In general minorities with disabilities are less likely to be accepted 
or Sound eligible for state/federal vocational rehabilitation services 
when compared to Whites with disabilities. If accepted for voca- 
tional rehabilitation services, minorities are less likely to be rehabili- 
tated and are provided fewer opportunities for academic trainir^ as 
compared to }^ites. 



Frank L. Giles. Ph.D., CRC 



A major service delivery program for adults v^dth disabilities has been the 
state/ federal vocational rehabilitation program. However, it has been noted 
that participation by ethnic/ racial minority persons within vocational rehabili- 
tation has not been at the levels warranted by their need, taking into consider- 
ation their proportion of the populaUon (Atkins and Wright, 1980; Danek and 
Lawrence, 1982). The Rehabilitation Services Administration (1989) indicates 
that, of the total of 213,842 persons rehabilitated in 1989, 80.00% were 
European American. 17.50% were African American, and the remaining 2.5% 
were from all other minorities. 



Public Vocational Rehabilitation and Minorities 

Danek and Lawrence (1982) found that more time was required for 
African Americans than for European Americans to be accepted for vocational 
rehabilitation services. Herbert and Martinez (1992), analyzing Pennsylvania 
data, concluded that 33% of European Americans were found Ineligible, 
compared with 40% of minority persons. These statistics support earlier 
Andlngs by Rivera (1974), who found that Hispanic Americans are more likely 
than European Americans to be found Ineligible for vocational rehabilitation. 

For the approximately 500 NaUve American tribes recognized by the U.S. 
government, there are approximately 13 tribal-operated vocational rehabilita- 
tion programs, but there are relatively few date on rehabilitative outcomes of 
Native Americans (Martin, Frank. Minkler, and Johnson, 1988). There are 
almost no data related to the use of vocational rehabilitation programs by 
Asian Americans. 




Barriers to Vocational Rehabilitation 



Current participation in the public vocational rehabilitation program by 
minorities with disabilities is below expected levels. There is a need for the 
vocational rehabilitation system to be more responsive to the unique needs of 
minority populations. 

Atkins (1988) advocated using an "asset-oriented" strategy, in which the 
focus is on the individual's strengths and abilities. Belgrave and Walker (1991) 
highlighted the importance of factors such as transportaUon in rehabilitation. 
Rivera and Cespedes (1983) advocated for the use of community structures 
such as churches and other community organizations as part of the vocaUonal 
rehabilitation process. 

Leung and Sakata (1988) suggested the need to Incorporate languages 
other than English and to use family support systems. Finally. Martin et al. 
(1988) identified the need for culturally appropriate interventions in the 
vocational rehabilitation process. 



A related vocational rehabilitation issue Involves the training of persons 
from minority backgrounds as service providers and specifically as rehabilita- 
tion counselors in the vocational rehabilitation system. 

Only four universities with rehabilitation education programs listed in 
the National Council on Re habilitation Education Directory (1992) are consid- 
ered to be historically Afri irican institutions. Two programs were 

identified as having slgnlfiL :Spanic American students while one univer- 
sity noted significant enrolln.. *t of Aslan Americans. Total minority enrollment 
in master's level training has been approximately 15 to 16% during the last 
decade. 

Better representation of minority persons in rehabilitation counseling 
programs will be needed to meet the demands of changing demographics. In 
which *^e total numbers of persons of minority background will increase while 
those currently in the majority will decrease. 



In general, minorities with disabilities are less likely to be accepted or 
found eligible for state and federal vocational rehabilitation services compared 



Training Minorities in Rehabilitation Counseling 
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with the overall disability community. If accepted for vocational rehabilitation 
services, minorities with disabilities are less likely to be rehabilitated and are 
provided fewer opportunities for academic training compared with other 
persons with disabilities. 

Rehabilitation Services Administration data regarding Individuals 
rehabilitated between FY 1984 and FY 1989 Indicate that the numbers of 
Native Americans/ Alaskans and Aslan Americans/ Pacific Islanders rehabili- 
tated have remained fairly constant during the period. The numbers of His- 
panic Americans rehabilitated increased slightly and the numbers of African 
Americans rehabilitated under programs sponsored by the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration decreased. 

Rehabilitation counseling preservice academic training programs can 
have a critical impact on the success or failure of minorities with disabilities. 
Counselors must have an educational background that enables them to work 
successfully with clients who are of different races or cultures. 



Recommendations on Vocational Rehabilitation 

1. Federal policies should enable the provision of vocational rehabilitation 
services that are culturally appropriate. 

2. Research is needed to determine effective models, services, and resources 
related to the vocational rehabilitation of persons with disabilities from 
minority raclal/ethnlc backgrounds. 

3. Training for vocational rehabilitation personnel must Include multicultural 
emphases and clinical training experiences Involving persons with disabili- 
ties from minority populations. 

4. Preservice education programs must Include specific courses related to 
multicultural experiences and service delivery. 

5. Incentives should be provided for recruitment and education of under- 
represented raclal/ethnlc populations In vocational rehabilitation. The 
Rehabilitation Services Administration should continue to fund colleges 
and universities with substantial enrollments of minorities. 

6. There is a need for increased numbers of trlbally operated vocational 
rehabilitation programs to meet the growing needs of Native Americans 
and Native Alaskans. 



4. EMPLOYMENT 



We must establish an (employment} agenda for minorities with 
disabilities which will be mult^acetedL Indeed, this interrelatedness 
of disability, poverty and undereducation dictate implementation of 
a multidisciplinary, intergovernmental and interagency approach to 
the problem. 



Alyce Earl Jenkins, M.Ed., CRC 



Expansion of employment opportunity is absolutely essential to promot- 
ing the economic self-sufficiency of persons with disabilities. However, for 
persons with disabilities from minority ethnic and racial backgrounds, 'em- 
ployment opportunities, particularly at the higher levels, are sharply limited" 
(Wright, 1960). The lack of employment opportunities for such Individuals 
results in part from dual sources of discrimination based on minority status 
and disability; minority women with disabilities may be subject to "triple 
jeopardy" (Wright, 1988). 

High unemployment figures for racial and ethnic minority members with 
disabilities are particularly significant, in that minority populations themselves 
have higher incidence and prevalence rates of disabilities than the general 
population. One study notes that "most ethnic minority persons with a 
disability are at a high risk given that a larger percentage of this population fall 
at or below the poverty level" (Asbuiy, Walker. Maholmes, Rackley, and White. 
1991). 

According to ADA Watch hearing witnesses, notwithstanding a decade of 
experience with the Rehabilitation Act. government entlUes at all levels have 
failed to take adequate steps to establish appropriate cultural diversity and 
disability awareness training designed to further recruit, employ, and retain 
minorities with dlsabiliUes within the public sector. The witnesses indicated 
that the private sector must also be given greater incentives to employ minori- 
ties with disabilities. 

The problems encountered by minority persons with disabilities in 
securing and maintaining employment can be the result of exclusionary 
practices by employers, labor unions, and the vocational rehabilitation service 
delivery system. 



Employers 



According to a Louis Harris (1987) poll commissioned by the National 
Council on Disability, over two-thirds of persons with disabilities are un- 
employed. Similarly, Bowe (1990) indicated that only 32% of working age (16- 
64) adults with disabilities work or are acUvely seeking work. The levels of 
employrnent for African Americans with disabilities in the workforce were even 
lower, at 22% employed: for Hispanic Americans with disabilities, the level was 
23% employed. Braddock and McPartland (1987) suggested that there are 
built-in barriers such as segregated networks, information biases, and negaUve 
stereotypes held by employers, all of which result in low employment levels. 



Labor Unions 

Jenkins stated that, while labor unions have been known for their 
advocacy of workers’ rights, persons with disabilities, including those of 
minority ethnic/ racial backgrounds, have not benefited greatly from their 
efforts. Labor unions might be reluctant to advocate for ethnic/ racial minority 
persons with disabilities in their negotiations with management. 

This neglect may be based upon fears that emplo 3 anent of persons with 
disabilities may weaken wage structures and that restructuring Jobs may lead 
to contract changes (Whitehead, 1990). Unions often are reluctant to "bend the 
rules" concerning seniority clauses (Bradford, 1990). Consequently, according 
to these researchers, unions have not been a progressive force in increasing the 
numbers of minority persons with disabilities in the workforce. 



Education and Employment 

Education has always been considered a key to employment success for 
minoriUes and persons with disabiliUes. Yet. education for students with 
disabilities remains problematic. Brolin and Gysberg (1989), in their study of 
education and persons with disabiliUes. concluded that "Isjtudents with 
disabiliUes are not attaining greater vocational and independent living success 
than they did in previous years" (p. 155). 

Persons with disabiliUes, including minoriUes with disabiliUes, have been 
shortchanged in both regular and special educaUon programs. Failure to 
provide quality, relevant educaUon to minority persons with disabiliUes results 
in their conUnued exclusion from the workforce. This topic is discussed 
further in secUon 2 on educaUon. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation and Employment 



The public vocational rehabilitation program is specifically charged with 
providing services to all persons with disabilities without regard to their race or 
ethnicity. However, it was noted more than a decade ago (Atkins and Wright. 
1980) that "... a large percentage of Black applicants were not accepted for 
service; of applicants accepted for service, a larger percentage of Black cases 
were closed without being rehabilitated; and Blacks whose cases were closed as 
successfully rehabilitated were more likely than Whites to be in the lower 
income levels" (p. 42). 

Differential participation in the vocational rehabilitation process serves to 
exclude minority persons with disabilities from employment opportunities. 
Although the research that has been conducted in this area has not included 
all minority groups, it appears that the proportion of minorities with disabilities 
who gain access to and succeed in the vocational rehabilitation system is much 
lower than their proporUon of the general population; thereby contrlbuUng to 
their low employment figures. 

The number of persons from minority populations employed in the 
vocational rehabilitation system may also be a factor limiting the participation 
of minority clients. Humphreys (1980) su gg ested that if we are going to attract 
minority clients to that system and if we are going to get them the services they 
so desperately need, we need a much higher proportion of rehabilitation 
professionals, counselors, supervisors, and administrators who are African 
American, Hispanic American, Asian American, and Native American. 

However, Jenkins (1989) concluded that little is known about the 
number of minority persons employed as part of the vocational rehabilitation 
service system. This topic is discussed further in section 3 on vocational 
rehabilitation. 



Recommendations on Employment 

1. An agenda for the employment of minority persons with disabilities must 
be multifaceted. There must be a collaborative effort of employment 
programs, public education, private enterprise, and health and human 
services programs to enable minorities with disabilities to access 
employment. 

2. An advisory body should be established with the support of the Depart- 
ment of Labor to address concerns related to apprenticeships, supported 



employment, and Job restructuring to enhance access of minority persons 
with disabilities to labor unions. 

3. A national network of employers and minority persons with disabilities 
should be established to enable the sharing of Job leads, to reduce feelings 
of isolation, and to provide a forum for proactively discussing employment 
issues. 

4. Strategies should be developed to ensure the inclusion of minority children 
with disabilities in appropriate education at all levels from preschool to 
higher education, as already required under the IDEA legislation. 

5. The Rehabilitation Services Administration should use its existing net- 
works to develop a national outreach program targeting minority popula- 
tions in order to increase their employment levels. 
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5. EMPOWERMENT 




We, in the U.S., are faced with a dilemma of staggering seriousness. 
Our minority citizens with disabilities are bom identified as a mino- 
rity within a minority. They suffer and are ignored. They are 
disenfranchised, discriminated against, and are dying physically 
and spiritually: they are hungry, unclothed, unemployed, unshel- 
tered, and completely unaware of the quality of life which is their 
constitutional right and guarantee. 



Empowerment Is often described as giving an individual the official power or 
authority to determine his or her destiny. The conference paper by Eva Britt 
states that minority persons with disabilities face a double dilemma as a 
minority within a minority. They have little or no power to advocate for them- 
selves and have not been empowered by the majority society to determine their 
own destiny. 



Britt notes the following major problems faced by minority persons with 
disabilities: 

• African Americans and other minorities with disabilities have been and 
continue to be isolated from the mainstream of health and human 
service delivery systems; 

• African Americans and other minorities with disabilities are overrepre- 
sented in every statistical indicator of lower socioeconomic status and 
poor health; 

• There are few bilingual persons available to serve those for whom 
English is a second language; 

• There are a lack of accurate data on the racial/ ethnic backgrounds of 
persons with developmental disabilities; 

• Agencies do not institute outreach programs to encourage participation 
of African Americans and other minority persons with developmental 
disabilities; 



Eva P. Britt. J.D. 



Minorities with Disabilities 
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• An insufficient number of African American and other minority profes- 
sionals are trained to work with minority persons with developmental 
disabilities: and 

• Health and human services agencies generally are not well versed in 
or familiar with the provisions of the Civil Rights Act-Title VI. The 
Rehabilitation Act. or the ADA. 



Recommendations on Empowerment 

Britt stated that serious problems demand creative solutions. Among the 
solutions she recommended were the following: 

1. African Americans and other minorities with disabilities who are knowl- 
edgeable of the issues that affect them must be included in implementing 
solutions. 

2. Organizations such as state protection advocacy systems, state mental 
health administrators, state developmental disabilities councils, and 
others must become information and empowerment centers and "think 
tanks" for the minorities with disabilities. 
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6. MENTAL HEALTH 



Members of minority groups perceive themselves as different from 
the mcyority group and they are perceived as being different by 
Whites. These perceived differences, the historical context of the 
groups’ interactions, and their place in economic history have re- 
sulted in a complexity of feelings, attitudes and perceptions. These 
differences have often resulted in differential treatment which 
permeates the U.S. and its institutions including the mental health 
system. 



Timothy Summers. M.D. 



Mental health is a general term that refers to the abllliy of an individual 
to negotiate the dally challenges and social interactions of life without cogni- 
tive. emotional, or behavioral dysfunction. In addition to socioeconomic 
variables, mental health is affected by biological and genetic factors, as well as 
acute or chronic physical conditions. 

Demographic information on mental health in minority populations is 
very limited; diagnosis and prevalence studies are Insufficient. Extant epi- 
demiologic studies suggest that minority populations, especially African 
Americans and Hispanic Americans, have not had resources to cope with 
mental health problems. For example, an East Baltimore study found that 
53% of minorities had unmet mental health needs, in contrast to 44% of non- 
minorities (DHHS. 1991). 

At the same time. African Americans and Hispanic Americans appear to 
be overrepresented with respect to prevalence of alcohol abuse/dependency 
and the use of other drugs such as crack cocaine and heroin (as discussed in 
section 9). and they are more likely than European Americans to be diagnosed 
as having paranoid schizophrenia. European Americans are more likely to be 
initially diagnosed as having affective disorders such as depression. Interest- 
ingly, subsequent redlagnosls by trained personnel often eliminate these 
diagnostic differences (DHHS, 1991). 

Alcoholism and suicide among Native Americans is significantly higher 
than in the majority population, with estimates that "alcohol abuse and its 
consequences are nearly twice as pervasive among Native Americans as among 
any other population in the U.S." (DHHS. 1991). Again, there are very limited 
data available on the mental health of Asian Americans, or on whether they or 
other minorities have adequate access to the mental health system. 



In today’s multicultural society, mental health workers must consider 
factors such as beliefs, attitudes, language, and communication dIfficulUes. 
Mental health workers must be able to correctly interpret behavior and com- 
prehend psychiatric symptoms within the cultural context of the client. 



Recommendations on Mental Health 

1. In addition to providing traditional interventions such as psychotherapies 
and medication management, service providers should establish programs 
for the development of caring communities. 

2. Efforts should be made to stimulate the community’s positive response to 
individuals with mental health needs and to create local initiatives to 
provide solutions. 

3. Ethnic diversity should be seen as a positive, healthy, and expected 
characteristic of communities, one to be understood with respect and 
tolerance. 

4. Significant attitudinal changes and new prioriUes should be established to 
find new ways to benefit from old technologies. The lingering notion that 
persons from minority racial/ethnic backgrounds are inherently inferior to 
others in our society must be rejected. This attitude has significant 
negative impact on potential treatment outcomes. Mental health ap- 
proaches must recognize this problem and create positive alternatives to 
addressing the needs of persons from minority racial/ ethnic backgrounds. 

5. Government programs must be restructured to be more responsive to the 
needs of minoriUes with disabilities. Current funding structures may need 
to be rethought so that new initiatives will have resources. The emerging 
problems of mental disorders, drug and alcohol abuse, and HIV/AIDS 
prevalence in minority communities have a direct impact on the larger 
society. Only through cooperative, collaborative mechanisms will solutions 
develop. 
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7. PHYSICAL HEALTH 



Disability is not yet fully a part of the debate on the need for better 
health care for minorities, in particular minorities with disabilities. 
Instead, epidemiology studies . . . [focus] on pathology and ignore 
disabilities, to the chagrin of the disability studies' field. 

Anita Leal, Ph.D. 



The conference paper by Anita Leal enUtled "MinoriUes. Physical Health 
and Disability" offers a rich discourse on the physical health status of minori- 
ties in the United States. The purpose of her paper was to "draw attention to 
and increase awareness of the unique needs of minorities with disabilities." 

She presented the following: 

• A review of the state of physical health of minorities in the United 
States; 

• An exploration of available information about minorities with disabili- 
ties, current models of the disablement process, a.id its application to 
minorities; 

• An examlnaUon of the experience of minorities with disabilities in the 
state/ federal vocational rehabilitation system; and 

• Conclusions and recommendations for improving the physical health of 
minorities. 



Minorities with DisabiUties 

According to Dr. Leal, our society has known for years about the poor 
physical health of minorlUes generally and their vulnerability to disabiUty. 
Despite this awareness, health care providers and agencies know virtually 
nothing about the following: 

• The physical health status of minorities with disabiliUes; 

• The experience of minoriUes with disabiliUes in health care delivery 
systems; 




• The experience of minorities in the disablement process: and 

• The experience of minorities in the vocational rehabilitation process. 

Approximately 35 million Americans have conditions that Interfere with 
major life activities. Dr. Leal cited studies that identify the meaning and 
concept of disability. Most important, she noted that the traditional meaning 
has expanded from a medical condition (e.g., physical or mental) to include 
environmental and contextual factors. She al^o indicated that little is known 
about the disablement process experienced by minorities. 

The 1980 Bureau of the Census Report (Bowe, 1983) included the 
following data concerning disability rates among working age adult minorities: 

• 8.5% of working adults reported a disability limiting the amount or 
type of work they could do. 

• Just over 14% of African Americans reported a work disability. 

• 8.4% of Hispanic adults reported a work disability. 

Other data cited from the National Health Interview Survey (Rles and Brown, 
1991) for the years 1983-85 indicate that a work limitation was reported by as 
many as 6.1% of European Americans, 10.3% of African Americans, 3.3% of 
Asian Americans/Paclflc Islanders, and 10.4% of Native Americans. 



Physical Health Status of Minorities 

Among the highlights cited by Dr. Leal from the Secretary’s Report oj the 
Task Force on Black and Minority Health (DHHS, 1985) and Health Status of 
Minorities and Low-Irvcome Groups (DHHS, 1991) were the following: 

• The life expectancy of African Americans is 69 years of age as com- 
pared to 75 years of age for European Americans. 

• The physical conditions for which risks of death are highest for African 
Americans under age 45 are tuberculosis, hypertension, and anemia. 

• Death rates for heart disease are higher among African American men 
and women under age 70 than among European Americans. 

• There is an 1 1% excess incidence of cancer among African Americans 
compared with nonminority Americans. 
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• High cancer rates for Hispanic Americans included cancer of the 
stomach, prostate, esophagus, pancreas, and cervix. 

• Heart disease is the leading cause of death for Asians. 

• The death rate of Native Americans under age 45 is strikingly high 
(43%) because of unintentional injuries, cirrhosis, homicide, suicide, 
pneumonia, and diabetes. 

• The risk for AIDS among African American and Hispanic American 
men was almost three times that of European American men in 1989. 

• Fifty-one percent of all female cases of AIDS were among African 
American women. 

• Nineteen percent of all female cases of AIDS were among Hispanic 
American women. 

• African Americans have been found to receive fewer health care pre- 
ventive services than European Americans. 

Britt, in her conference paper on empowerment, also presented rather 
alarming data on the health status of African American children in the United 
States. She noted the following: 

• African American children are much more likely to suffer from poor 
health than are the majority of their peers; 

• An African American child has a 30% greater probability of dying by 
his or her 14th birthday than does a European American child; 

• An African American child living in deteriorating housing has a 25% 
chance of having excessively high levels of lead in his or her teeth and 
blood; 

• Over 40% of all African American children, compared with 29% of 
European Americans, do not see a physician each year; 

• Seventeen percent of all African American children have no regular 
place of care, despite their strong possibility of poor health; 

• Thirteen percent of all African American children are bom with low 
birthweights; and 
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• African American adolescent mothers are most likely not to receive 
prenatal care or to delay it until the last three months of pregnancy. 



Recommendations on Physical Health 

Dr. Leal concluded that, "IDJisability as a health issue gets minimal 
attention from the epidemiological community... and the disability community 
itself neglects minorities in its policy planning." She also noted that. "(T)here is 
also mounting evidence that medical services as well as disability/ rehabilita- 
tion services have been underutilized by minorities." She concluded that 
health care providers and researchers have not linked disability and rehabilita- 
tion conceptually or empirically with physical health status and that this 
particular area must be the focus of research and policy planning. 

Among Dr. Leal's recommendations were the following: 

1. There is a need for improved collection of information on the incidence and 
prevalence of disability among minorities; 

2. Existing untapped databases must be accessed and used as a basis for 
further research; 

3. Additional funds are needed to conduct research on the physical health 
status of people of minority group origin; 

4. The aggressive recruitment and inclusion of minority researchers and 
educators in the field of health, disability, and vocational rehabilitation is 
strongly encouraged; and 

5. Communication must be improved between the minority communities and 
government agencies that are charged with the provision of health related 
services, including the Rehabilitation Services Administration. 



8. PREVENTION OF DISABILITIES 



Strategies need to be developed in which American Indians and 
other minorities are included in an immediate national agenda for 
prevention. This will be the only way to ensure that minority popw 
lotions will have a voice in the development of prevention programs 
that are relevant to them. 



Julie Clay 



Four excerpts from Culture Shock: Waking Up in a Foreign Land by Tower 
were cited as illustrative of the need for culturally appropriate primary and 
secondary prevention activities. The struggles of these four young persons with 
diifering levels of spinal injury highlighted a series of recommendations. While 
the focus was on Native Americans, the recommendations have value for all 
racial/ ethnic populations with disabilities. 

Native Americans experience the highest percentage (13.4%) of major 
activity limitations among ethnic groups: it has been estimated that one-third 
of Native Americans over 18 years of age have a functional limitation. The 
Indian Health Service recently sponsored a conference, "Disabilities and Their 
Effects on American Indians and Alaskan Native Conununltles." Participants in 
the conference developed recommendations in four areas: an Indian Health 
Service definition of disability; education, Identincation, and prevention: service 
delivery: and information. 

As discussed in the Introduction and section 7 on physical health, 
disability occurs at a greater rate among most racial and ethnic minorities. 
Approximately 14. 1% of adults in the African American population are consid- 
ered "disabled," compared with 8.4% of the European Arnerican population. 

The unemployment rate for African Americans with disabilities is estimated to 
be approximately 60% to 90%. Poverty is the primary underlying factor that 
contributes to a high incidence of disability among African Americans. 

It is important that any model of primary and secondary prevention 
recognize the Importance of culture. For example, within the American Indian 
population, spirituality is an integral part of wellness. Spiritual beliefs, such 
as wellness as the harmony of body, mind, and spirit, must be part of any 
preventive efforts. 
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Recommendations on Prevention 

1. Develop strategies specifically targeted at minority populations to decrease 
the prevalence of disability caused by injuries and chronic diseases. The 
goal Is to reduce the incidence of disabilities resulting from a variety of 
factors, including environmental factors that cause or contribute to new 
disabilities. 

2. Ensure that primary and secondary prevention of disability among minori- 
ties receives national attention and becomes a policy priority through 
Increased education. Request that the Centers for Disease Control (CDC) 
obtain and disseminate knowledge of the variables that lead to disabilities 
in minority populations and how to prevent them. 

3. Develop a community model of primary and secondary prevention that 
includes culturally relevant strategies. This will require that minority 
persons with disabilities most directly affected must be a part of the effort 
to develop a strategy. 

4 . Develop a survey instrument to measure incidence and prevalence of 
various disabilities in minority populations. This will allow the identifica- 
tion of risk factors, the magnitude of risk, and the degree to which risk can 
be controlled. Eventually, survey data will permit the development of 

■ effective preventive interventions. 
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9. SUBSTANCE ABUSE 



Alcohol and substance abuse is a problem Jor many persons with 
physical and/or mental disabilities which further complicates re- 
habilitation. Rehabilitation services must be offered with an under- 
standing and knowledge of racial/ ethnic/cultural groups, disability, 
and substance abuse if successful rehabilitation is to occur. 

James G. Brown, Ph.D. 



Recent estimates by the National Institute cn Drug Abuse (1991) of the 
number of Americans who use or abuse alcohol and/or other substances In the 
United States are alarming. They Include the following: 

• 7.3 million Americans abuse alcohol. 

• 66.1 million Americans have used marijuana. 

• 37.5 million Americans have used crack cocaine. 

• 0.66 million Americans have used heroin. 

Alcohol and substance abuse are problems among many persons who 
have physical and/or mental disabilities. Researchers have estimated that the 
prevalence of alcohol and substance abuse for persons with physical disabili- 
ties may be as high as 60% compared with 8% to 10% in the general popula- 
tion (Western Center Drug-Free Schools and Communities. 1990). Particularly 
high incidence has also been reported in persons with traumatic brain injuries, 
mental disorders, and among those with hearing and visual impairments (Bell 
etal., 1987). 

Approximately 5% of persons served by the state/ federal vocational 
programs of the Rehabilitation Services Administration have a diagnosis of 
"multldlsabled alcoholism." Significant incidence of alcohol and substance 
abuse also exists among minorities with disabilities, including African Ameri- 
cans, Hispanic Americans, Native Americans, and Aslan Americans. 



African Americans 

Alcohol and/or substance abuse among African Americans is reported to 
be high (National Institute on Drug Abuse, 1991): data reflect the following: 
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• Approximately 8.2 million African Americans have used marijuana 

• Approximately 1 million African Americans have used crack cocaine 

• Approximately 101,000 African Americans have used heroin 

Barriers to the rehabilitation of African Americans with disabilities 
associated with substance abuse include the following: 

• Prejudicial attitudes 

• Negative stereotypes of substance abusing persons 

• Few, if any, supportive family members 

• Lack of transportation 

• A greater sense of hopelessness 

<» A history of failure and chronic emotional stress 



Hispanic Americans 

According to some researchers (Lawson and Lawson, 1989), Hispanic 
Americans represent one of the fastest growing and youngest minority groups 
in the United States. Approximately 15 to 20 million Hispanic Americans (9% 
of the population) are legal residents; an additional 6 million are estimated to 
live here as undocumented aliens. Forty-four percent are under the age of 18. 
Approximately 22% live below the poverty line, compared with 1 1% of non- 
Hispanics. The unemployment rate for Hispanic Americans is estimated to be 
as much as one-third higher than the national average. 

Patterns of alcohol and/or substance abuse are alarmingly high among 
Hispanic Americans (Lawson and Lawson, 1989). Estimates are as follows: 

• Hispanic Americans are three times more likely to experience alcohol- 
related difficulties than persons in the general non-Hispanic popula- 
tion. 

• Alcohol Is the most frequently abused drug, followed by marijuana, 
cocaine, and heroin. 



• Hispanic Americans have a higher than average use of inhalants (e.g.. 
model glue). 

Other factors that may contribute to alcohol and substance abuse among 
Hispanic Americans are the cultural concept of machismo and the stresses of 
cultural shock, acculturation, and high unemployment. 



Native Americans 

Alcohol and/or substance abuse among Native Americans is alarmingly 
high (Brod, 1975). Estimates of abuse include the following: 

• Alcohol- related death rates ranged from 4.3 to 5.5 times the U.S. rate 
for all races, including diseases of the heart, accidents, malignant 
neoplasms, and cerebrovascular disease. 

• Females use drugs at the same rate as males. 

• Youth are consistently reported to have the highest prevalence rates for 
inhalants. 

• Acculturation and deculturatlon contribute significantly to feelings of 
discouragement and an array of other dysfunctional behaviors and 
conditions. 



Asian Americ*ans 

Asian Americans are considered to be one of the fastest growing minority 
populations and the second smallest minority group in the United States. The 
Asian American community is comprised of 28 ethnic groups with diverse 
cultures and languages. Because of limitations in data collection methods, 
there is a scarcity of data on the extent of disability among Asian Americans. 

It is also theorized that the lack of data may be a result of the fact that Asian 
Americans tend not to acknowledge the existence of persons with disabilities in 
their communities. 

The following factors contribute to a high susceptibility to disability 
(Kitano et al.. 1985; Sue. 1987): 

• Economic, social, and political inequities 

• Inadequate health care 
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• Alienation and powerlessness 

• Acculturation 

Despite the lack of verifiable data, there appears to be a low incidence 
of alcohol and other drug abuse in the Asian American community. However, 
there are signs of a growing consumption of alcohol and other drugs among 
Asian Americans, which may be the result of acculturation (Kitano et al., 1985; 
Singer. 1974; Sue, 1987). 

Despite the seeming lack of widespread alcohol and/or substance abuse 
among Asian Americans, there appears to be a relatively high percentage who 
are diagnosed as having psychosis. Some studies indicate that Asian .^erl- 
cans are more severely disabled by psychiatric disorders at the time they are 
brought to the attention of mental health service providers (Sue, 1987). 

There is an urgent need to develop methodologies to enhance effective 
service delivery to Asian Americans with disabilities. 



Recommendations on Substance Abuse 

The following are among the recommendations concerning minority 

populations identified as requiring immediate implementation: 

1 . Legislate funding for prevention, treatment, and interdiction of illegal 
drugs and alcohol and/or substance abuse; 

2. Include grassroots and community-based organizations in federal grant 
initiatives to address the problems of alcohol and substance abuse; 

3. Legislate a national health care program and insurance for all Americans; 

4. Require pregnant women who are disabled by addiction to participate in 
drug treatment programs; 

5. Require all local, state, and federal treatment programs to provide cultu- 
rally specific treatment providers who speak the native language of the 
person with a disability; 

6. Support the National Congress of American Indians' recommendation to 
require that the entire 1% Title 1 allocation be spent for Section 130 
vocational rehabilitation programs; and 



Establish research and training centers whose mission is to generate 
research and training Information on health and cultural issues for 
minority persons with disabilities. 
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10. RESEARCH NEEDS 



Previous research has often related only to the agenda of the re- 
searcher, and results of research frequently have not been shared 
with those who participated. One aspect of research must involve 
developing trust with, and a commitment of, the community. The 
objectives .must be shared, developed and implemented with the 
people who will benefit from the research. 

Paul Leung. Ph.D. 



Research on minority groups with disabiliUes has not been a priority in 
the naUonal disability research agenda. The research that has been conducted 
in this area has often been problematic because of the way it has been con- 
ducted (e.g., flawed methodologies) and because the results have not always 
directly affected minority persons with disabilities and their communities. 
Despite recognition of the importance of research on minorities with disabili- 
ties, little has been accomplished. 

For example, the draft of the research plan for the National Center for 
Medical Rehabilitation Research (1991) recognized that "influencing factors" 
affecting the rehabilitation process include cultural, ethnic, and gender diver- 
sity. The plan specifically stated that "most of the conditions leading to 
restricted mobility disproportionately affect minority populations." However, it 
did not specifically target research for minority populations with disabilities. 



Current Knowledge 

The identification of problems that minority persons with disabilities 
encounter is most advanced with respect to data on African Americans, 
Hispanic Americans, and Native Americans. Because of their relatively small 
numbers, there are few data on Asian Americans. The data available for all 
groups are often not particularly helpful in formulating policy, developing 
planning strategies, or devising interventions. 

Much of the research that has been conducted on minorities with 
disabilities has concerned mental disabilities. There has been relatively little 
research related to physical and sensory disabilities among minority popula- 
tions. One comprehensive review of the literature on rehabilitation of minority 
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persons, compiled by Wright and Emener (1989) with an annotated bibli- 
ography. indicates that less than 25% of the 526 entries related to physical/ 
sensory disabilities. 

One of the key findings of the ADA Watch hearing was that there is a 
lack of demographic data about people of various racial, ethnic, and cultural 
minorities with disabilities and their families. Research on the demographics 
of disability among various cultural/ ethnic/ racial minority groups will greatly 
facilitate the ability of government and local agencies to develop policy and to 
Implement appropriate interventions. The following is a brief review of work in 
a few key areas. 



Access to Rehabilitation 

Early work on the issue of access of minority persons to vocational 
rehabilitation programs suggested an underrepresentation of African Ameri- 
cans compared with others (Atkins and Wright, 1980). Further studies by 
Asbuiy et al. (1991) and Walker et al. (1991) suggested that there are complex 
issues concerning educational levels and lower socioeconomic status that 
impede access to rehabilitation. Graham (1992) suggested that research 
comparing African Americans and European Americans should incorporate 
socioeconomic status to "disentangle race and social class effects." 



Assessment and Eligibility Issues 

Within the rehabilitaUon process, there is a need for research that 
examines data such as those compiled by the Rehabilitation Services Adminis- 
tration on minority persons with disabilities. There have been no systematic 
efforts to study these issues within the state/federal vocational rehabilitation 
system. Research is needed to identify important variables related to assess- 
ment and access to rehabilitation for minority populations with disabilities. 



Cultturally Specific Rehabilitation 

All of the presently funded Rehabilitation Research and Training Centers 
related to minority populations with disabilities have focused their attention on 
the development of culturally specific rehabilitation models. These models may 
have application far beyond the particular group for which they are developed 
and result in programs that more effectively serve all rehabilitation partici- 
pants. as a result of the individually appropriate nature of culturally specific 
models. 



Recommendations on Research 

Minority communities and persons with disabilities should be involved in 
the process of planning research, implementing research, and interpreting 
findings of research. 

The data base on minority persons with disabilities should be improved, by 
using sampling techniques that allow analysis of smaller populations in 
meaningful ways. 

Data collection efforts on issues relating to minority persons with disabili- 
ties should be Increased. 

Specific research initiatives should focus on particular racial, ethnic, and 
cultural minority populations. 

The federal government should continue establishing Research and 
Training Centers targeting minority populations. 

Federally funded research projects on persons with disabilities, such as 
the Research and Training Centers, should be required to include under- 
represented groups in all their research efforts. 

Training and education programs in disability and rehabilitaUon research 
for persons of minority backgrounds should be developed to enhance the 
total research capability. 

A large longitudinal study should be planned and conducted to explore the 
effects of rehabilitation on minority populations with disabilities over time. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

OFFICE OF SPECIAL EDUCATION AND REHABILITATIVE SERVICES 
May 12, 1995 



Contact Person 
Name : Bill Halloran 

Telephone: <202) 205-8112 



OSEP - 95-17 



MEMORANDUM 



TO 


• 


chief State School Officers 


FROM 


• 


Thomas Hehir 
Director 

Office of Special Education Programs 


SUBJECT 


c. 


Cooperative Agreement - U.S. Department of Education 
Social Security Administration 



The U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education 
Programs and the Social Security Administration, Office for 
Disability have formally agreed to work together to develop and 
implement a world-class employment strategy for youth with 
disabilities transitioning from school to adult and working life. 

The intent of the agreement is to ensure that students 
eligible for the benefits of the Social Security Disability 
Programs will be informed and that schools will be prepared to 
assist them in accessing the work incentive provisions of the 
program. The activities associated with this agreement will be 
related to the Graduating to Independence Campaign intended to 
assist youth with disabilities in using employment incentives in 
their transition from school to adult and working life. It is 
expected that activities of the Federal agencies will encourage 
greater collaboration of agencies at the national, regional and 
local levels. Our goals are in keeping with President Clinton's 
stated goals for people with disabilities to be able to move: 

o from dependence to independence 

o from paternalism to empowerment; and 

o from exclusion to inclusion 
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Page 2 - Chief State School Officers- - (cont'd) 

OSEP will be working closely with the National Transition 
Network at the University of Minnesota to develop technical 
assistance materials and provide assistance to eduction agencies 
in utilizing the employment incentives of the Social Security 
Disability Programs. "Graduating to Independence" training pacJ^ets 
are being sent to each State Department of 'Education,, local 
administrators and secondary school personnel. 

If you have questions regarding the attached information, 
please call Dr. William Halloran at (202) 205-8112. 



cc: State Directors of Special Education 

RSA Regional Commissioner 
Regional Resource Centers 
Federal Resource Centers 
Special Interest Groups 
Parent Training Centers 
Independent Living Centers 
Protection and Advocacy Agencies 
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Graduating to Independence: Developing a World-Class 
Employment Strategy for Youth with Disabilities 
Transitioning From School to Adult and Working Life 



Introduction 

The U.S. Department of Education and the Social Security Administration are 
collaborating to increase the opportunity for empioyment of SSA disabiiity 
beneficiaries exiting pubiic school programs in order to promote their economic 
self-sufficiency and reduce their dependence on the benefit roiis. 

There are over 7 miiiion Suppiemental Security Income and Social Security 
Disabiiity Insurance beneficiaries who receive benefits based on severe 
disabilities. The number of beneficiaries with disabilities and program 
expenditures have grown steadily over the last ten years with the fastest 
growing segment being under age 30. A number of studies havo shown that 
many of these people want to work and with appropriate assistancer become 
employed. The 1994 Louis Harris and Associates survey of people with 
disabilities reported that out of 100 Americans with Disabilities of working age, 
68 are not working; of those 68 who are not working, 54 report that they want 
to* work. Dramatic changes in medical and assistive technologies; 
improvements In SSA work incentive provisions and the legal rights affecting 
access to the workplace; and, broader public and employer support provide new 
opportunities in assisting individuals to become employed. 

For the past several years, extensive research and outreach activities have been 
undertaken by SSA and others to discover better ways to assist beneficiaries 
in becoming gainfully employed. We have learned that strong outreach and 
marketing are needed to, tell people with disabilities about the availability of 
services, work incentives and the Job opportunities that are available. The 
current service delivery systems must be enhanced to meet the needs of the 
many beneficiaries who want to work by providing sufficient access to 
rehabilitation and employment services. The Department of Education has 
supported many innovative programs to expand and improve services relating 
to the education, rehabilitation, and employment needs of people with 
disabilities. 



The implementation of the Americans with Disabilities Act 
continue to increase opportunities to achieve independence. But we mu®' bo 
actively Involved In the coordination of services to ensure even greater success. 
The Social Security Administration and agencies In the Department of Education 
have already initiated a number of Important collaborative efforts and this 
memorandum serves to restate and further define this commitment. 



statemen t of principle 



The Department of Education and the Social Security Administration are 
committed to the education, rehabilitation, and employment of people with 
disabilities. We will continue to work together and seek more effective means 
to coordinate and provide the services that are necessary to exp^d 
opportunities for people with disabilities to enter or re-enter workforce. The 
benefits and Incentives included In the Social Security Disability 
be used as a source of support for Individuals making the transition from school 

to adult life. 



Guideiines 



The U.S. Department of Education will collaborate with the Social Security 
Administration to; 



o 



o 



o 



Implement the Graduating to Independence campaign to assist youth 
with disabilities in using employment incentives in their transition from 
school to adult and working life. 



Encourage 

information 

offices. 



early intervention and referral methods through public 
and education activities In schools and Social Security 



Develop a strategy to more effectively train parents. 
educators, and youth with disabilities, on how to work with S^ 
Security offices to use the Social Security work incentives to facilitate 
the transition from school to work. 



Encourage the inclusion of employment and rehabilitation services as weil 
as work incentives in self-determination and empowerment strategies 
being supported in model demonstration programs funded by the 
Department of Education. 

Develop a strategy to more effectively help students who have achieved 
supported or sheltered employment in school to transition into 
competitive employment before leaving schooi. 



This guidance will encourage greater collaboration of our agencies at the 
national, regional and local levels. Our goals are in keeping with President 
Clinton's stated goals for people with disabilities to be able to move: 

o from dependence to independence; 

o from paternalism to empowerment; and 

o from exclusion to inclusion. 

The outcome will be a more comprehensive approach to education, training and 
competitive employment for youth with disabilities. Inclusion, self- 
determination, empowerment and equality as promised by the Americans with 
Disabilities Act will represent success. 



Vision of SUCCESS 





Susan Daniels 
Associate Commissioner 
for Disability 

Social Security Administration 



Thomas Hehir 
Director 

Office of Special Education 



Programs 

U.S. Department of Education 



NGRVE 



Office of Special Populations' 



National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education 




University of California. Berkeley 



BRIEF 

Volume 6, Number 3 



D. CAREER GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING: RECENT LEGISLATION 
by Esmeralda S. Cunanan and Carolyn Maddy-Bernstein 



There is no part of life where the need for guidance is more empathic than in transit 
tion from school to worh^the choice of a vocationr adequate preparation for it, and 
the attainment of efficiency and success. The buiUdng of a career is quite as difficult 
a problem as the building of a house, yet few ever sit down with pencil and paper, with 
expert irtformation and counsel, to plan a working career and deal with the life prob^ 
lem scientifically, as they would deal with the problem of building a house, taking the 
advice of an architect to help them (Parsons, 2909, p. 4). 



Career guidance and 
counseling necessary 
for successful transition 
from school to work 




At the beginning of the century. Parsons emphasized the importance of helping young people transi- 
tion from school to work. After more than eight decades, half of the nation's student population is 
still beset with circumstances that limit their prospects for a good life (The William T. Grant Founda- 
tion Commission on Work, Family, and Citizenship, 1988). Calls to do more on their behalf mount 
To a great extent, career guidance and counseling is envisioned as an important component in prepar- 
ing students for the world of work. The Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Educa- 
tion Act of 1990 and the School-To-Work Opportunities Act (STWOA) of 1994 chronicle the signifi- 
cance of career guidance and counseling in reforming education. 



Both the Perkins Act and STWOA are designed to respond to the critical need to prepare our young 
people for the world of work and to make our workforce more competitive in the global economy. 
Broader and more encompassing in scope than the Perkins Act, the purpose of the STWOA is to 
establish school-to-work systems that bring together partnerships of educators, employers, and busi- 
nesses to build high quality school-to-work programs. It is designed to provide all students — not 
just students in vocational technical education programs — the opportunity for work-based learning 
experiences. The Perkins Act sets the direction for state and local agencies as they develop voca- 
tional and applied technology education programs to equip youth and adults with the academic and 
technical skills needed in tody's and tomonow's labor ma^t. Both laws include explicit career 
guidance and counseling provisions which are considered crucial to their successfid implementation. 



While Title III, Part C provisions for career guidance and counseling authorized in the 1990 Perkins 
Act have never been funded, the presence of the language in the legislation has tended to guide 
national thinking and practice. There are also many, career guidance and counseling activities in 
funded sections of the legislation that are required or recommended. Thus, the legislation must not 
be taken lightly. 



In January 1995, the Office of Special Populations was reorganized to become the Office of Student Services, it is the 
mission of the Office of Student Services to work nationally to promote the full range of quality programs and services that 
assist all students (secondary and postsecondary) including members of special populaHons to successfully transition from 
school to work. 



University of Illinois at Urbana-Champatgn 



College of Education 



January, 1995 
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”Ail students** are to be 
served under the STWOA 



Three components of 
STWOA: 

• school4>ased learning 

• work-baaed learning 

• connecting aetivitlea 



Ongoing professional 
development activities 

are essential 



This BRIEF highlights career guidance and counseling provisions contained in the Perkins Act and 
the STWOA, It provides a discussion of these provisions in both laws pertaining to the following 
areas: definition, targeted population, activities and services, programs, and professional develop- 
ment, A table (on pages 3 to 5) of the career guidance and counseling provisions in both federal laws 
is presented. 



Definition 

While the tenn ’’career guidance and counseling" is defined in much the same way in both the STWOA 
and Perkins Act (sec page 3), the ’"'-‘OA expands the Perkins definition by emphasizing the need 
for programs designed to promote ’.‘quity and fairness in career choice. The actual language stresses 
programs "that aid students to develop career options with attention to surmounting gender, race, 
ethnic, disability, language, or socioeconomic impediments to career options and encouraging ca- 
reers in nontraditional employment.” [Scc.4(4KC)]. 



Target Populations 

The 1990 Peridns Act clearly stipulates that sutes must make career and guidance counseling pro- 
grams be etjually accessible to students from special populations (Sec. 11 8-— required) and address 
the career development, vocational education and employment needs of vocational education stu- 
dents and potential students (Sec. 322 — not funded), vhiile the Perkins Act contains provisions 
requiring -full participation" of students who are members of special populations, the STWOA leg- 
islation stresses that "all students" must be served. By STWOA definition, "all" includes members 
of special populations as defined by the Perkins Act. 



Prograinsy Servicest and Activities 

The STWOA legislation encourages states to employ various approaches in developing and imple- 
menting school-to-woric opportunities programs. At the core of this sutute arc three components: 
school-based learning, work-based learning, and connecting activities. Activities listed under ‘^Jie 
school-bued learning component include: 

• career awareness and career exploration and counseling beginning at the earliest possible 
age, but not later than the 7th grade, and 

• selection of a career major not later than the 11th grade. 

Unlike the Perkins Act, the STWOA stipulates when students (by grade levels) are to be exposed to 
career awareness and counseling, and select a career major. Understandably, strong school-to-work 
systems will have a comprehensive career and guidance counseling program built in. Under the 
Perkins Act, specific national, sute, local, and special programs are to include provisions on career 
guidance and counseling. Both laws call for professionally licensed and trained counselors to ad- 
minister career guidance and counseling. 



Professional Development 

Although the importance of professional development activities for counseling personnel is stressed 
in the STWOA and Perkins Act, sources of funding for such activities arc not required but inter- 
spersed throughout the funded provisions of both acts. For counselors to effectively provide the 
nation's diverse student population with comprehensive career exploration and planning for life after 
graduation, a systematic plan of staff development activities and technical assistance is essential. 

The STWO and Perkins Acts promote counselor involvement and commitment to assist all students to 
reach their full potential and become productive citizens of the nation. The explicit career guidance 
and counseling language in both laws signifies the power of career guidance and counseling in 
making the connection between srhrwt and the world of work. 



Career Guidance and Counseling Provisions Contained in the Perkins Act of 1990 and STWOA of 1994 
(Cited provisions are either quoted from the laws or paraphrased.) 


AREAS 


Perkins Act of 1990 


STWOA of 1994 


DEnNITION 


Section 521(5). The term '*carccr guidance and counseling’* 
means programs — 

(a) which pertain to the body of subject matter and related 
techniques and methods organized for the development in 
individuals of career awareness, career planning, career decision 
making, placement skills, and knowledge and understanding of 
local. State, and national, occupational, educational, and labor 
market needs, trends, and opportunities; and 

(b) which assist such individuals in making and implementing 
informed educational and occupational choices. 


Section 4(4)(A) and (B). The term "career guidance and 
counseling" has the same definition as in the Perkins Act. In 
addition, the term means programs — 

(C) that aid students to develop career options with attentina 
to surmounting gender, race, ethnic, disability, language, or 
socioeconomic impediments to career options and encouraging 
careers in nontraditional employment 
Section 4(5), Defines the term ’*caitcr major** as a coherenc 
sequence of courses or field of study. Under this section, <AI 
to (F) provides a discussion of career major. 


TARGET 

POPULA- 

TIONS 


Section 118(a), Sutes . . . shall provide assurances that — 

(2) students from special populations will be provided with 
equal access to full range of vocational education programs, . . . 
including occupationally specific courses of study, cooperative 
education, apprenticeship programs, and, to the extent practi- 
cable, comprehensive career guidance and counseling services. 
Section 32^ Grant funds under Part C — Comprehensive Career 
Guid-ance and Counseling Programs — may be used for 
programs such as — 

(a) career guidance and counseling programs (organized and 
administered by certified counselors) to meet the career 
development, vocational education, and employment needs of 
vocational education smdents and potential students. 

(b) programs of career guidance and counseling that shall 
encourage the elimination of sex, age, handicapping condition, 
and race bias and stereotyping, . . . and be accessible to all 
segments of the population, including women, minorities, the 
handicapped, and the economically disadvantaged. 


Section 3(a). The purposes of this Act are — 

(1) to establish a national framework within which all States 
can create statewide School-to-Work Opportunities systems 
that (C) offer opportunities for all students to participate in a 
performance-ba^ education and training program that will 0) 
enable students to earn potuble credentials; (ii) prepare 
students for first jobs in high-wage careers; and (iii) increase 
their opportunities for further educadon. 

(12) to expose students to a broad array of career opportuni- 
ties, and facilitate the selection of career majors, based on 
individual interests, goals, strengths, and abilities. 

Section 4(2). The term **all studenu** means both male and 
female students from a broad range of backgrounds and 
circumstances, including disadvantaged students, students with 
diverse racial, ethnic, or cultural backgrounds, American 
Indians, Alaska Natives, Native Hawaiians, students with 
disabilities, students with limited English proficiency, migrant 
children, school dropouts, and academically talented students. 


SERVICES 

AND 

ACTIVITIES 


Section 117(b). Local program improvement plans shall 
describe how to identify/modify programs, including — 

(1) a description of vocational education and career develop- 
ment strategies designed to achieve progress in improving 
effectiveness of the program conducted with assistance under 
this Act. 

Section 118(c). Each eligible recipient shall — 

(4) provide guidance and counseling, and career development 
activities conducted by professionally trained counselors and 
teachers who are associated with the provisions of such special 
services. 

(5) provide counseling and instructional services designed to 
facilitate the transition from school to post-school employment 
and career opportunities. 

Section 364(a). Each recipient shall employ a parent/ 
community coordinator to provide for the active participation of 
parents . . . by — 

(5)(E) establishing a Council of Advisors with representation 
from guidance counselors who are [Section 367(bK2)] full-time 
certified or licensed to assist, enhance, and monitor student 
progress. 

Section 413(a). Demonstration centers for the retraining of 
dislocated workers may provide assessment and counseling 
services to this group. 


Section 102. The school-based learning component of a 
School-to-Work Opportunities Program shall include- 

(1) career awareness and career exploration and counseling 
(beginning at the earliest possible age, but not later than the 7tli 
grade) to help studenu identify and select or reconsider, their 
interesu, goals, and career majors, including those options that 
may not be traditional for their gender, race, or ethnicity. 

(2) initial selection by interested studenu of a career major 
not later than the beginmng of the lltfa grade. 

Section 215(c). In canying out the statewide School-to-Work 
Opportunities System, the Sute may also— 

(10) design career awareness and exploration activities such 
as job shadowing, job site visiu, school visiu by individuals in 
various occupations, and mentoring. 

(15) provide career exploration and awareness services, 
counseling and mentoring services, college awareness and 
preparation services, and other services to prepare students for 
the transition from school to work. 
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AREAS 


Perkins Act of 1990 


STWOA of 1994 


PROGRAMS 


Section 221. Programs for Single Parents. Displaced Home* 
makers, and Single Pregnant Women 
(a) Each Sute shall use funds under section 102(a)(2)(A) only 
to — 

(1) provide, subsidize, reimburse, or pay preparatory services, 
including career guidance and counseling services, in prepara- 
tion for vocational education and training that will furnish 
these groups with marketable skills. 

(5) inform single parents, displaced homemakers, and single 
pregnant women of vocational education programs, related 
support services, and career counseling. 

Section 222. Sex Equity Programs 
(a) Sutes shall use ^n^ for — 

(1) programs, services, comprehensive career guidance and 
counseling, and activities to eliminate sex bias and stereotyping 
in secondary and postsecondary vocational education. 

Section 235(cK2)(D). Grant funds for secondary, 
postsecondary, and adult vocational education programs may 
be used for activities such as guidance and counseling. 

Section 240. Any local application desiring funds under Part C 
shall-* 

(12)(A) provide assurances that the eligible recipient will 
provide a vocational education program that encourages 
students through counseling to pursue coherent sequence of 
courses. 

Sections 321. The Secretary is authorized to make grants to 
States to assist them in conducting career guidance and 
counseling authorized by this patt-Comprehensive Career 
Guidance and Counseling Programs. 

Section 322. Grants to any States under this part will be used 
... for programs designed to improve, expand, and extend 
career guidance and counseling programs to meet the career 
development, . . . needs of vocational education students, and 
employment needs of vocational education students. 

Section 332(bKl)* Business-labor*education parmership 
training programs shall include training and career counseling 
that will enable workers to (H) retain and (I) upgrade their 
jobs. 

Section 365. Sutes shall esublish a support system in 
commurtity education employment center to coorditute student 
services, including: 

(IXA) a con^hensive guidance and counseling program, 
providing guiduce for career and personal decision making 
and postsecondary insdtutioa placement. 

(2KA) an on-site job service office to offer students career 
guidance and employment counseling. 

Section 375(bXl)(F)* Granu under this part shall be used to 
establish vocational education lighthouse schools to serve as 
model vocational education programs that offer a full range of 
programs, including comprehensive career guidance and 
counseling, for students who plan to seek employment upon 
graduation or who will enroll in a 2- or 4- year college. 

Section 417(bX3)* Funds awarded to educational programs for 
federal correctional institutions may be used for guidance and 
counseling programs. 

Section 41^X1)* The regional model centers for skilled 
trades esublished pursuant to subsection (a) shall provide 
training and career counseling for skilled tradesmen in areas of 
skill shortages or projected skilled shoruges. 

Section 420A(aX6XBXi)* Agriculture action centers shall 
provide services, including crisis management counseling and 
outreach counseling to include family members of the affected 
individual. 


Section 213(d). A State plan referred to in subsection (bHD 
shall — 

(9) describe how the State will expand and improve career 
and academic counseling in the elementary and secondary 
grades, which may include linkages to career counseling and 
labor market information services outside of the school 
system. 

(16) describe the process for assessing skills and knowledge 
required in career majors, and the process for awarding skill 
certificates that is. to the extent feasible, consistent with the 
skills standards certification systems endorsed under the 
National Skill Standards Act of 1994. 

(17) describe how the Sute will ensure that students in 
STWOA programs are provided, to the greatest extent 
possible, with flexibility to develop new career goals over 
time and to change career majors. 

Section 215(bX4). A local partnership shall expend funds 
only for activities undertaken to carry out local School-to- 
Work Opportunities programs, and such activities may 
include, for each program — 

(G) providing career exploration and awareness services, 
counseling and mentoring services, college awareness and 
preparation services, and other services to prepare students 
for the transition from school to work. 

(O) enhancing linkages between after-school, weekend, 
and summer jobs, career exploration, and school-based 
learning. 
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AREAS 


Perkins Act of 1990 


STWOA of 1994 


PROFES- 

SIONAL 

DEVELOP- 

MENT 


Section 101 A. The Center for the Advancement of Pacific 
Education in Honolulu. Hawaii shall provide grants for voca- 
tional education and training to the territories for the purpose of 
providing direct educational services, including teacher and 
counselor training and retraining. 

Section 113(b)(20)* Each State shall — 

(A) provide assurances that the Sute will provide leadership, 
supervision, and resources for comprehensive career guidance 
and vocational counseling* 

(B) armually assess and repon on the degree to which 
expenditures aggregated within the State for career guidance 
and vocational counseling from allotments under title II are not 
less than such expenditures for such guidance and counseling 
within the State in fiscal year 1988. 

Section lOUbKD- State programs shall include professional 
development activities for teachers and counselors working 
with vocational education students and community based- 
organizations. 

Section 322(b). Career guidance and counseling programs 
shall consist of-~ 

(2) services and activities designed to ensure the quality and 
effectiveness of career guidance and counseling programs and 
projects under this part, such as counselor education and the 
development of career information delivery systems. 

(3) projects which provide opportunities for counselors to 
obtain firsthand experience in business and industry. 

Section 344(bK5)* Tech-Prep programs shall include training 
programs for counselors. 

Section (408)* The National Occupational Information Coordi- 
nating Committee will continue training and technical 
assistance activities to support comprehensive guidance and 
vocational counseling programs. 

Section 412(dK2). In awarding grants under part B* the 
Secretary shall give priority to demonstration programs that 
serve teachers* administrators* and counselors in need of . 
training or retraining. 

Section 414(bXl)* Leadership development grants awarded to 
higher education institutions that are intended to meet the State*s 
need for qualified career guidance personnel shall offer com- 
prehensive vocational education and supporting services and 
disciplines such as career guidance and vocational counseling. 


Section 104(3)* The connecting activities of a School-to- 
Work Opportunities program shall include providing 
technical assistance and services to employers in 

(A) designing counseling and case management services* 
and 

(B) training teachers* workplace mentors* school site 
mentors* and counselors. 

Section 205* States will use amounts received from develop- 
ment grants for activities to develop a statewide School-to- 
Work Opportunities system* which may include — 

(7) supponing local plaiming and development activities to 
provide guidance* training and technical assistance for 
teachers* employers, mentors* counselors* administrators, and 
others in the development of School-to-Work Opportunities 
programs. 

(9) developing a training and technical support system for 
teachers* employers, mentors* counselors* related services 
personnel, and others that include specialized training and 
technical suppon for the counseling and training of women, 
minorities* and individuals with disabilities for high-skill, 
high-wage careers in nontiaditional employment. 

Section 213(dK7). State implementation grants shall 
describe the strategy for providing training for teachers, 
employers* mentors* counselors* related services personnel* 
and others* including specialized training and technical 
support for the counseling and training of women* minorities, 
and individuals with disabilities for high-skill* high-wage 
careers in nontiaditional employment* and provide assurances 
of coordination with similar training and technical suppon 
under other provisions of law. 

Section 215(bX4)* A local partnership shall expend funds 
provided through subgrants under this subsection only for 
activities undertaken to canv out local STWO programs, and 
such activities may include, for each such program 

(N) designing local strategies to provide adequate planning 
time and staff development activities for teachers* school 
counselors* related services personnel* and school site 
mentors, including opportunities outside the classroom that 
are at the worksite. 

Section 215(cX3). In carrying out the sutewide School-to- 
Work Opportunities system* the State may also provide 
training for teachers* employers* school site mentors, 
counselors* and other parties. 
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ROLE 

OP 

THE 

EMPLOYER 



Managing tha 
Work»Based 
Learning 
Component 



Employers play a major role in the 
SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES _ INITIATIVE 
through the work-based learning 
component, providing worksite mentors and 
engaging in a large variety of other 
school-based and work-based activities. 



Designing and managing the work-based 
learning experience - 

• Coordinate with schools to plan a 
beneficial work-based learning 
experiences . 

• Identify tasks and the skills 
needed to perform at the worksite or 
industry . 

• Assign mentors and job coaches for 
student learners. 

• Work with teacher (s) and/or school 
coordinator (s) to insure that 1) 
school curricula reflect the needs 
of the worksite and 2) work-based 
and school-based learning are 
integrated, and 3) agreed-upon skill 
standards are achieved by the youth. 

• Sequence worksite experience to 
provide 1) opportunities to learn 
multiple tasks in an occupational 
cluster and 2) exposure to all 
aspects of the company or industry . 



Providing training in job skills and 
social and personal aspects of work. 

Employer Mentor (s) - 

• Introduce student learners to the 
workplace culture. 

Mentor (s) | • Advise on career directions and 

opportunities. 

• Help resolve work related 

problems . 
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Mentors 

(continued) 


• Demonstrate task performance by 
doing the task while the student 
observes . 

• Explain how to perform a task 
correctly. 

• Explain why a task is performed a 
certain way. 

• Monitor and critique the student 
learner's attempts to do the task. 

• Model problem-solving by thinking 
aloud and demonstrating problem- 
solving strategies. 


OTHER 

WAYS 

TO 

PARTICIPATE 


Update teachers and school administrators 
on skills needed in the workplace. 

Conduct staff development programs in 
highly technical areas for teachers. 

Provide summer employment opportunities 
for teachers in technical areas so they 
can bring back what they learn to thier 
classroom. 

Donate or allow the use of high-tech 
equipment for student learning. 
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OTHER 

WAYS 

TO 

PARTICIPATE 

(continued) 



1 Develop promotional material regarding 
career opportunities in an occupation or 
industry. 

Provide career-related summer employment 
opportunities for youth. 

Sponsor a registered apprenticeship 
opportunity with the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training. 

Invite students and teachers to 
participate in in-house training 
sessions. 

Provide opportunities for job shadowing 
and internships. 

Adopt a school. 

Offer job placement assistance. 

Initiate or expand a Cooperative 
Education Program. 

Sponsor a career-oriented student 
organization. 

Participate in an occupational or 
industry speakers ' bureau . 

Provide tours for students to visit 
worksites. 

Provide information about careers. 

Expose high school students to work-day 
realities. 

Serve as a consultant to a school-based 
enterprise (student run business) . 

Publicly recognize high quality students, 
teachers and schools. 



Create a community climate supportive of 
learning job skills and continuing 
education. 

Provide scholarships and financial aid to | 
student learners. 
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CONDITIONS OF 
EMPLOYMENT 
FOR YOUTH 


Displac«a«nt 

No employer shall hire a student learner 
who will displace currently employed 
worker . 

Collective Bargaining 

The program must not impair existing 

collective bargaining agreements. 

Safety 

Student learners will be provided with 
adequate and safe equipment and a safe 
and healthful workplace in conformity 
with all health and safety standards of 
federal and state laws. 

Student Learner Wages 

While student learners are employed the 
employer shall pay youth the state 
minimum wage ($ 5.05 per hour) or a 
agreed upon higher wage for all hours 
worked as part of the work-based 
learning component of the program. 

Employment Permits 
Employers shall have a current 
employment permit for each youth under 
the age of eighteen. 

Child Labor Laws 

The Departments of Labor and Education 
will work cooperatively to address 
current New Jersey child labor laws and 
regulations in order to facilitate the 
participation of youth between the ages 
of 14 years and 18 years of age in the 
New Jersey SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES 
INITIATIVE. 

Worker's Compensation 
Employers will be responsible for 
providing workers' compensation coverage 
for the student learner while he or she 
is on the work site. 


Employers sre rssi 
stats and federal 
requirements whil« 
OPPORTUNITIES INI1 
telephone the New 
Workplace Standarc 


>onsibl« for complying with all applicablo 
child labor laws and minimum wags 
1 participaing in tha SCHOOL-TO-WORX 
riATIVE. For information amployart can 
Jartay Dapartmant of Labor, Division of 
Is at (609) 292-2337. 
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"Providing Access for 
Special Populations to 
Quality Vocational 
Education in Wisconsin," 

prepared by the Center on 
Education and Work 

for the Wisconsin Council 
on Vocational Education 

June, 1994 
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Special Populations per 
Carl Perkins: 



individuals with 

disabilities 

educationally 

disadvantaged 

economically 

disadvantaged 

foster children 

limited English 

proficiency 

participants in programs 
eliminating sex bias 
individuals in 
correctional institutions 
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SECONDARY LEVEL 



Students from special 
populations are enrolled in 
vocational programs at 
'rates that match and 
slightly exceed their 
incidence in the general 
high school population.' 
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"34% of the general 
student body statewide are 
members of special 
populations groups, 



and 36% of students 
participating in vocational 
education are members of 
special populations." 



FINDINGS 

'Tech Prep, Youth 
Apprenticeship and a 
number of School-to-Work 
initiatives... 

lack knowledge about 
special populations' 
participation,... 

do not target special 
populations,... 

and collect little 
information on special 
populations' participation.' 
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2. "Disadvantaged students 
comprise the highest 
percentage of dropouts 
from vocational education 
programs, nearly double 
the number of regular 
students who drop out of 
vocational education." 




"Currently there is no 
capacity to determine 
consistency in program 
delivery trends for 
vocational education 
programs and services to 
students with disabilities." 
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4. "Academically and 
economically 
disadvantaged youth in 
Wisconsin comprise the 
largest percentage of 
special populations in 
vocational education 
courses, but appear to be 
receiving fewer services 
than other special 
population groups to 
' assist them in 
succeeding." 
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"There are few specific 
services that help students 
(with limited English 
proficiency) bridge 
successfully to the world 
of work or higher 
education." 



POST-SECONDARY LEVEL 



Client Reporting System 



• 35% graduation rate for all 
special pops, except LEP 
& Sex Bias Program 

• Job placement rate 
averaged 83% vs. 91% for 
general population 

• Sp. Pops, enrolled in all 
occupational areas 



Many academically & 
economically 
disadvantaged students 
are in Adult Basic 
Education 

T ransition services are 
best for students with 
disabilities 

Disadvantaged & LEP 
groups lack a support 
network 



No definitive data on 
special populations post- 
secondary enrollment in 
Tech Prep. 

Lack of information 
regarding special pops, 
entry patterns into WTCS 



RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE WCOVE 
REPORT ON SPECIAL 
POPULATIONS: 




1. "Support consistent 
and reliable data 
collection processes 
and reporting for 
special populations. 

2. Focus on program 
success rather than 
on student failure. 

o 
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3. Promote inclusion of 
special populations 
in Tech Prep and 
School-to-Work 
initiatives. 



4. Expand evaluation to 
include program 
practices and quality 
as well as program 
inputs and outcomes. 
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study the impact of 
concentrating federal 
Perkins funds to 
areas with a high 
incidence of special 
populations students. 



6. Develop follow-up 
reporting procedures 
for special populations 
students. 

... Detaiied follow-up 
reporting can provide 
information on 

• economic self-sufficiency, 

• independent living and 

• the nature and quality of 
employment." 



